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PREFAClE. 

The title of this book indicates its scope and purpose. The 
importance of a thorough knowledge of the Geography of 
one's country is now universally admitted, and teachers 
are ever anxious to welcome as educational aids such works 
as may assist them in communicating knowledge and de- 
veloping intelligence, while they are engaged in the more 
mechanical processes of school life. The method is not new ; 
it has been extensively practised in Britain for years. Its 
popularity and success may be accepted as established, 
when notice is taken of the large number of books of this 
character now used in schools. The gain to both teacher 
and pupil is considerable; a keener interest is created in 
the reading lesson, and valuable time is saved; relief is 
given to the overcrowded curriculum, much real knowledge 
is acquired in a pleasant and profitable manner, and thus 
has a better chancd of being retained in the memory. 

The work is the outcoine of years of experience and 
observation. Where authorities differed as to the subject- 
matter, or where information appeared scahty, application 
was made to fellow-teachers throughout the country, and 
willingly responded to. It may be stated tlaa»^ \£iQi^\» <^V *<^^ 
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Chapters were prepared in the form of notes of lessons, and 
so made use of before the Colony was adequately sup- 
plied with books on its Geography suited to the class-room. 
Much of the matter is new, and will, it is believed, be found 
to embody the leading facts required for class- teaching. 
The need for a Geographical Reader has long been felt, and 
it was suggested that these notes might be published for 
general use. Accordingly the lessons were re- written, new 
matter added, and a few pieces of poetry of special South 
African interest included. 

Pictorial illustration is an important auxiliary to the 
teaching of Geography, and the illustrations throughout the 
book will be found of the utmost value in teaching. The 
maps of the various districts and river- basins will afford a 
stimulus to the map-drawing of other sections of the country, 
and will conduce to that detailed knowledge of topography 
now required for Standard work. 

In the case of several of the subjects which demanded 
special knowledge, such as the Fauna, Flora, Mining and 
other industries, application was made to experts, and the 
lessons were submitted to them. Revision was made where 
necessary, and every care taken to bring the facts up to 
date. But in spite of the utmost vigilance errors may 
have crept in, and teachers will confer a favour by calling 
the Compilers' attention to them. Among the authorities 
consulted special mention should be made of the Official 
Handbook of the Cape of Good Hope^ the last Census 
BeturnSy the Argus Annual, the Official Statistics of the 
Neighbouring States, and several descriptive articles in the 
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daily papers and magazines which have appeared during 
the last three or four years. To all of these sources, to the 
artists whose photographs have been made use of, and to 
the numerous friends who have given valuable suggestions 
and help, the Compilers gratefully acknowledge their in- 
debtedness. 

J. K. W. 

W. M. 
Cape Town, 1894. 
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Chapter I. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CAPE COLONY. 

1. It was the enterprise and energy of Ferdinand II. of Spain 
which sent out Columbus in search of a new sea route to India 
and the East. Thus it happened that in 1492 America was 
discovered. For when Columbus reached the Bahama Islands 
he thought they were some outlying portions of India, and in 
this belief the name of West Indies was given to those islands 
lying between the two Americas ; and the name is retained to 
this day. It was with the same object in view — ^the discovery 
of a new route to India — that the Portuguese king, John II., 
had, six years before, despatched a fleet of three small vessels 
under command of the famous navigator Bartholomew Diaz. 

2. Diaz was a hero whom neither mutiny nor danger could 
daunt, and after a voyage from Lisbon of several months, after 
enduring many privations, he sailed round the Cape and 
entered Al^oa Bay on September 14, 1486. His ships were 
small and badly supplied with stores, and his crew refused to go 
farther. There were no maps or charts of the South African 
coast in those days, and, though he helped to construct them, 
he did not at that time know exactly where he was or how near 
the goal of his ambition, else he would not have so easily con- 
sented to return. 

3. The little island of St. Croix, near Port Elizabeth, named 
from the cross he erected there, marks the farthest point of this 
memorable voyage. To Diaz belongs the real glory of the 
discovery of a passage roimd the Cape. Yet eleverv ^^-ax^ ^\fcx. 

1 
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Vasco da <iAMA followt^l it up, Hud Diade his way to India* 
After ji four iii(»iith8* voyage fnim Lislx)!!, he joyfully welcomed 
the siirht of huid jukI auchore<l in St. Helena Bay. Thence he 

8iiile<l PMuid Cape Point and Cape Agolhas to Hossel Bay, 

at each place couiUiunicatin;; with the small black natives who 
inhahiteil the country. Steering onwanl he reached Natal on 
('liri.stnijw Dav, 1497: — 

That festive dav 

We dn>p our anchors in an opening bay. 

The river fn)m the sacred dav we name. 

4. Toucliing at several other jxjints on the east coast 
Da (Jama crosses! the Indian Ocean and landed at Calicut. 
Satisfie<l that he had at length discovered the long-desired route 
to India, this intrepid sailor now determined to return. He 
revisited all the places he had seen before, made careful 
metisurements and observations of the coast, and took home to 
Lisbon such information as helped geographers there to draw 
the first rough outline of South Africa. We can now go round 
the world in less than eighty days ; Da Gama's voyage had 
histed more than two years, for he started from Belem near 
Lisbon in July, 1497, and returned in September, 1499. 

5. For the next 150 years the Cape remained merely a 
place of call for the trading shij)s of Portugal, Holland, 
England, and France on their way to and from India. 
Many of the coast names still remain as they were given by 
the Portuguese : Saldanha, Agulhas, Algoa are examples. 
The country is described by early voyagers as full of wild 
beasts and savage people, and many skinnishes were fought 
between the natives and ships' crews that had landed to seek 
fresh water and to steal, or barter for, the sheep and oxen in 
which the country abounded. A kind of primitive post-office 
was estiiblished ; and letters were hidden in the rocks, and so 
exchanged between outward and homeward bound ships. Sub- 
sequently a trusted Hottentot chief who could speak a little 
English and Dutch seems to have been made jwstmaster. 
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6. After Holland had wrested her independence from Spain 
in 1579, she had time to devote attention to commerce and 
shipping, and soon her fleet became the strongest in Europe. 
The " wealth of Ormuz and of Ind " was then the envy of the 
west, and nations vied with each other in securing the trade. 
In 1599 the English East India Company was formed to trade 
with India. Three years later the Dutch East India Company 
was established. After another fifty years, in 1652, Johan van 
RiEBEEK with a hundred followers arrived in Table Bay and in 
the name of the Company took possession of the land on which 
Cape Town now stands. Van Riebcek was a stern but able 
ruler, and in spite of hardship and danger the settlement pros- 
pered. The new inhabitants were at first mere servants of the 
Company. But after a period of service they were allowed to 
settle on their own land, and farm for their own benefit. For 
some years the new arrivals did not venture beyond the slopes 
of Table Mountain, but gradually their territory expanded. 

7. In 1672 the strip of land stretching to Saldanha Bay 
was purchased for a trifle, and about the same time the 

Hottentots Holland Valley, now Somerset West, was 

similarly acquired. The early settlers supported themselves 
by fishing, by the produce of their gardens and fields, and by 
trade with the native Hottentots in sheep and cattle, but soon 
another important industry was added — that of vine growing. 
Vines had already been grown, but a great impetus to their 
cultivation was given by the immigration of the Huguenots 
in 1687-9. These were French refugees who had fled to 
Holland because of the persecution suffered by those who pro- 
fessed the Protestant religion. The governor at the time was 
Simon van dek Stell, who gladly welcomed the new-comers, 

and gave them land at Constantia, Stellenbosch, Paarl, 

Drakenstein and Frenoh Hoek. Skilled in wine making in 
France, they carried it on in their new home, and the wine 
industry of the Cape dates from this period. 

8. The Dutch East India Company was a body of merchants 
invested with great powers, and their first object in ac(\^vtvw^^ 
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holding;, and tradiiijj^ with the Cape was their own profit ; the 
welfaro of tlie (rolonistb was a secondary matter. The severe 
laws which they passed and the heavy restrictions imfX)sed 
upon tnwle amply prove tliis. 

9. The liistory of the next century is largely a succession 
of tyraimical governors, or of well-meaning governors hampered 
hy their sui>eriors. Yet cohmisation gradually spread. The 
farmers again and again "trekked" farther into the interior; 
the stock of horses, cattle and sheep increased, and there was 
more cultivaticm of the land. The boimdaries of the colony 
were gradually extended. The Breede, the Gamtoos and the 
Great Fish Rivers were in succession the eastern boundary, the 
last being fixed in 1781. At the same time the Orange RiveP 
Houth and Graaff-Reinet were the boundary to the north. 
In 1795 the colony was taken by the British but restored in 
1802. On the outbreak of war with France, Holland, and 
Spain, it was retaken in 1806. Since that time the colony has 
made rapid progress in extent, population, and wealth. 

V03r'-ager8, travellers, sailors. ' Goal, end or aim. Fr., gaule, a 

Intrep'-id, without foar, brave. pole. 



Wer-comed, received with gladness. 
Meas'-urements, quantity found by 

measuring. 
Wresf -ed, took by force. 
Restric'-tions, limitations, hind- Tjrran'-nical, unjustly severe. 

ranees. 



Charts, maps of part of the sea. 

Lat., charta, paper. 
Immigra'tion, the act of moving 

into a country. 



Chapter II. 
CAPE COLONY. GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

1. The Cape Colony occupies the southern ix)rtion of the 
Continent of Afrioa, and lies between 28° and 35° south 
latitude and 17° and 30° eaat longitude. It is bounded on 
the north-east by the Colony of Natal, from which it is 
divided by the Umzimkulu and UmtamYuna Rivers; on 
the north by Basutoland, the Orange Free State, the Trans- 
vaal, Bechuanaland and Great Namaqualand. From the 
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last two it is separated by the Orange River. On the east 
the colony is bounded by the Indian Ocean, on the south by 
the Indian and Southern Oceans, and on the west by the 
South Atlantic. 

2. The area of the country is 221,300 square miles, about 
the same as that of France, or about twice the size of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It occupies a comparatively wide extent 
of surface, but the population is by no means large. 

3. The census returns of 1891 show a population of 
1,527,224 inhabitants, of whom, however, only 376,987 are of 
European descent. The remainder comprises the people of 
various South African aboriginal races, and the descendants 
of Malays and other Asiatics brought into the country in 
more recent times. The small ness of the population is due in 
a great measure to the fact that the Cape Colony is mainly a 
Pastoral Country, and has no very large towns where the 
people are engaged in manufactures as they are in many of the 
older countries. When the colony has advanced in wealth 
and intelligence, industrial towns will no doubt spring up, 
commerce and trade will afford employment to a much larger 
luimber of people than at present, and the country will then 
be able to support a largely increased population. 

4. The Cape Colony is triangular in shape, and it has 
its angles at the mouth of the Orange River, the mouth of 
the Umtamvuna, and at Cape Agulhas. The greatest distance 
from east to west is 600 miles, and the distance from the 
north of the Orange River to Cape Airulhas is over 500 miles. 
The coast-line of the colony, which is about 1500 miles in 
length, is of the same character as that of the whole of the 
African continent, and is short in proportion to the size of the 
country. The entire area of Africa is about 12,000,000 square 
miles, the colony being about 5^^^ ^^ ^^^ whole continent. 

5. It is of great advantage to the commerce of any country 
to have its coast-line broken up and ])enet rated by navigable 
arms of the sea and river-mouths. England is well situat<id 
in this respect, while Africa is solid and \\vi\i\oVLew. 'Ww^^^Ocsa. 
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whole African continent haa an avetnge of only one mile of 
tijast-line for every HOO eqiiarc miles of surface, the Cape 
Colony liiut nearly five timea aa ninch, while England has 
about twenty-seven miles of coaat-line for the area mentioned. 
The coast-line is for the most part rcgnlar and unbroken and 
there are few indentations into the land. Where bays occur 
they arc usually wide, uiucli e!i{>oscd to the ocean, and do not 
aftbrd shelter to ships. 




P. TJiu Irtnd-locked harlwurs are only two in number — 
Kttysna Harbour and Saldanha Bay. The Knysna is pro- 
tected from the oeean not by aand-lwrs like the other river 
montlis, but by a gateway of rock. The tide enters through a 
narrow jiassHge about I GO yards wide, and affords a depth of 
twelve feet, which is too shaltow for large Hhi|>s, but admits the 
sinaller eoasting steiiiiiers. Saldanha lljiy is by far the best 
natiiriil harbour of South Africa, for it is, indeed, one of the 
finest in the world, and can afford auqtle protection for vesseb 
of all sizes. The entrance is narrow, and the land bold on each 
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side. The many indentations in the shore are suggestive of 
wharfs formed by nature. Yet this fine bay is seldom visited, 
although easy of access in all winds. It is of little use to 
merchants or colonists, because of the character of the sur- 
rounding country. To make up for the lack of natural harbours, 
extensive docks and jetties for ships have been erected at the 
various seaport towns, and to facilitate communication between 
the seaports and the interior hundreds of miles of railway have 
been constructed. 



Con'^tinent, the largest division of 
land, that which holds together 
or contains many countries. 

Intell'-lgence, understanding. 

Indus-trial, belonging to the pro- 
ducts of industry or manufacture. 

Indenta'-tions, recesses, openings. 

Har'-boim, ports, havens for ships. 

Saldan'-ha Bay. Named after An- 
tonio de Saldanha, the Portu- 
guese commander who visited 
the Cape in 1503. 



Compar'-atlvely, by comparison. 

Al>orlg'-iiial, from the original, first. 

Pas'-toral, belonging to shepherds 
or herdsmen. 

Triang'-ular, having three angles 
or corners. 

Wharfs, sort of quays on the mar- 
gin of a harbour. 

A^'-has (Port., iieedle), most 
southerly point of the African 
continent. 



Chapter III. 
COAST-LINE. 

1. From the mouth of the Orange River southwards, the 
coast of the colony is low and sandy. A few miles south of 
that river there are two isolated peaks serving as a landmark 
to show sailors the position of Cape Yoltas, where small 
vessels may obtain shelter. A low range of hills now runs 
parallel to the coast at a distance of about twenty or thirty 
miles inland. Port Nolloth, eighty miles to the south, and 
300 from Cape Town, is a place of some importance. It has 
a harbour protected by a fringe of sunken rocks, with an 
opening through which vessels can pass in safety. The Cape 
(Jopper Mining Company have connected their mines at O'okiep, 
ninety miles inland, with this port by a railway over which 
their ore is carried and shipped for England. 

2. Farther down the coast is Hondeklip Bay, where the 
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c()])i>er ore wtin 8hipi)cd in fonner times. Its name, Hondoklip, 
is derived from a large granite boulder seen from the sea on 
the high ground to the right of the entrance to the anchorage. 
Roodewal Bay gets its name from the high hills of red sand- 
stone by which it is surroiuided. From here to the mouth of 
the Olifants River the cotist presents a most desolate ap- 
pearance. This river-mouth is unfortunately blocked up bjr a 
small reef of rocks, which may yet be blasted and removed. 
Donkins Bay and Lamberts Bay come next. They afibrd 
gcxnl shelter to shii)S and safe anchorage. From these ,bays 
large (juantities of grain grown in the fertile district of Piquet-' 
l>erg are sent to ('ape Town in small coasting vessels. 

'A. The coast now curves round to the west and north, 
fonning the hirge opening known as St. Helena Bay, into 
which the Great Berg River empties itself. This river is to 
some extent a useful waterway, as small craft can sail up its 
waters for a number of miles. After nmnding the bold head- 
hinds which form the western boundary of St. Helena Bay, 
Saldanha Bay, the best natural harbour of South Africa^ is 
r(;ach(?d. It is comi)letely land-locked, the entrance to it is 
narrow, and the land high on both sides; but beyond, all is 
barren and uninteresting, for the country is almost destitute of 
fresh water. Htid it not been for this drawback, it would 
certainly have been the site of a town, and a safe and com- 
nKwlious harbour, twelve miles in length and six in breadth. 
A little to the south of it is Dassen Island. Many shipwrecks 
have occurred here, but a lighthouse is now erected. 

4. Table Bay, the most important opening on the west 
coast, comes next. It bears some resemblance to St. Helena 
Ikiy, and lies open and exposed to the north-west winds of winter, 
which have been the cause of many a shipwreck on the Salt 
River beach. Now, however, the docks and breakwater which 
have been constructed aftbrd ample protection to shipping from 
these heavy north-west seas. The well-known Table Mountain 
gives its name to the bay, and forms a striking background 
both to Cape Town and the far-famed bay upon which it stands. 
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5. Kocky mountjiiii Hcenery extends from Table Bay round 

the Cape Peninsula. 'Hie inlets of Camps Bay and Houts 

Bay on the west side of it are pretty sheltered spots, rapidly 
becoming ])opular tis sejiside resorts. Cape Point, or the Cape 
of Good Hope, which lies at the son them end of the Cape 
Peninsula and alnnit forty miles from Cape Town, is a bluff 
rocky promontory, 800 feet in height, with an important light- 
house on its summit. 

6. To the eastern side of the peninsula lies False Bay. 
This is a spacious sciuare-shaped inlet, measuring twenty miles 
each way. On the western side is Simonstown, the well- 
sheltered station of the British navy, now connected by railway 
with (Jaj)e Town, from which it is twenty-one miles distant. 
Higher up the inlet are the villages of Kalk Bay and Huizen- 
ber^, which have become fashionable summer resorts for sea 
bathing. At the opi)08ite or north-east corner are SomePSet 
West Strand and Fish Hoek, two other popular watering- 
places. False Bay ])ossesses some important fisheries ; indeed 
this industry is carried on at all these villages. At the south- 
eastern extremity of False Bay stands Cape Han^klip (1448 
feet), a high rocky clift' forming the tennination of the Hotten- 
tots Holland Mountains. The coast along Walkers Bay is 

low, sandy and uninteresting. Oi)i)08ite this part of the coast 
the Tan ton went down in 1881 with 200 passengers aboard. 
Danger Point is a ridge of rocks stretching from four to five 
miles out to sea. It is well named, for this part of the coast has 
often proved dangerous to shipping. Here the steamers Clyde, 
Cf'ft, and Birkenhead were wrecked, and at low water some 
remains of them may yet be seen wedged among the rocks. 

7. Cape Agulhas, the most southerly point of Cape 
Colony, is next reached. Off this part of the coast the waves 
of the sea are said to be the largest on the globe. They some- 
1 imes rise to a height of forty feet, and many a good ship have 
they engulfed. East of Agulluis is Struys Bay, where vessels 
sometimes run for shelter from the north-west gales. A sandy 

coast extends to St. Sebastian Bay, into which the Breede 
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River flows at Port Beaufort. The coast eastward is rocky 
and exposed, but varied by patches of sand. After passing 
Gouritz RiYer-mouth and various small bays Cape St. Blaize 
is rounded and Hossel Bay comes into view. It is one of the 
best openings on the coast, and steamers can lie with safety in 
the anchorage, and load or discharge cargo at all times. About 
sixty miles further east is Knysna HarboUF, entered by a 
narrow passage between the Heads. The magnificent forests 
in the neighbourhood render the scenery here very attractive. 
This well-wooded and interesting region continues for nearly 

100 miles round Plettenberg Bay as far as Cape St. Francis. 

The part of the coast extending thence to Cape Reoeife, like 
others already mentioned, is particularly dangerous to ships. 

8. About eight miles to the north-west of Receife is Port 
Elizabeth, built on the western shore of Algoa Bay. This 
bay, which extends from Cape Receife to Cape Padrone, is 
about thirty-three miles wide, and receives the waters of the 
Zwartkops and Sunday Rivers. Algoa Bay is a harbour of 
refuge in winter from north-west gales, though many vessels 
have been wrecked here by storms from the south-east. After 
Cape Padrone, the Kowie and Kasou^a Rivers are passed. 
At the mouth of the former is situated Port Alfred, where, 
after great engineering trouble and expense, good-sized vessels 
are now able to land and discharge their cargoes with conveni- 
ence. The mouth of the Great Fish River further eastward 
is closed by a rocky bar. Waterloo Bay, near it, has an open 
and dangerous anchorage. At the mouth of the Buffalo River, 
and on its opposite banks, stand the towns of East London 
and Panmure. Vessels drawing twenty feet of water can now 
cross the bar at the mouth of this beautiful river. The waters 
of the Great Kei fall into the sea to the north-east of this port. 

The Bashee, Umtata, and St. John's Rivers are the prin- 
cipal rivers of this part of the coast, which runs in a north- 
easterly direction, is very little indented or broken, and presents 
a uniform and rocky shore until Natal is reached. 

9. The rise of the tide along the whole of the South African 
coast is but slightly marked, and varies from four to six feet. 
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The prevailing winds are from the south-east in the summer 
months, and from the north-west in winter, while heavy 
south-west gales also frequently prevail off the Agulhas Bank. 

This remarkable bank commences near the mouth of the 
Keiskamma River, and extends round the coast to Saldanha 
Bay. It is a submerged plateau, increasing in width from ten 
miles to more than 100 miles off the Cape from which it derives 
its name. It thus forms a vast submarine shelf or projection 
round the apex of the immense triangle of the African contin- 
ent. The ocean is shallow all over this bank, but gradually 
increases in depth to about 100 fathoms at its outer edge, and 
immediately beyond it descends to much greater depths. It 
abounds with fishing grounds, and the sea is at times very 
rough over its entire area. 

10. The coast is w^ashed by the Agulhas ouPFent, which is 

formed by the junction of the warm Mozambique current 

from the north-east, with other branches from the ocean south 
of Madagascar. It flows along the Agulhas Bank, and meets 
the South Atlantic drift current off the Cape of Good Hope. 
One part joins this cold current, sweeps round Table Bay, and 
then pursues a north-westerly direction along the coast, while 
the other part is forced back into the Southern Ocean. The 
south coast and the shores of False Bay are washed by the 
warm Agulhas current, and this accounts for the fact that the 
temperature of the water in False Bay is generally about 10° 
higher than that of Table Bay only a few miles distant. 

The ordinary velocity of this current is about two miles 
an hour, but it sometimes increases to four. Its varying force 
and direction not seldom deceive ship-captains, and, by drawing 
vessels out of their course, have been the cause of shipwrecks. 



I'-BOlated, placed by itself or alone, 

standing detached. 
Par'-allel, alongside, being beside 

one another. 
Anch'-orage, a place where a ship 

can anchor. 
A'-pez, top, extreme end. 
Hout, Dut., wood. Bay once well 

wooded. 



Des'-titute, wanting, needy, not 

having. 
Scen'-ery, appearance of a place, 

view. 
Plateau', flat plain or extent of 

level ground. 
Sub -marine, under the sea. 
Hang'-klip, Dut., hanging rock. 
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THE LOSS OF THE BIRKENHEAD. 

By Sib F. Doyle ; born 1810, died 1888. 

[In February, 1852, the troopship Birli'enhfiOtl, with a British 
regiment on board, struck on a sunken reef off Danger Pt., 
and rapidly went down. There were boats enough to carry 
only the women and children. The officers drew up the men 
in parade order on the deck of the vessel, and while the boats 
quickly took the women and children ashore the soldiers in 
obedience to orders remained in their places till the ship 
sank.] 

1. Right on our flank the crimson sun went down. 

The deep sea rolled around in dark repose. 
When like the wild shriek from some captured town, 
A cry of women rose. 

2. The stout ship Birkenhead lay hard and fast. 

Caught, without hope, upon a hidden rock ; 
Her timbers thrilled as nerves, when through them passed 
The spirit of that shock. 

3. And ever like base cowards, who leave their ranks 

In danger's hour before the rush of steel, 
Drifted away, disorderly, the planks 
From underneath her keel. 

4. Confusion spread, for, though the coast seemed near. 

Sharks hovered thick along that white sea brink. 
The boats would hold 1 — not all — and it was clear 
She was about to sink. 

5. "Out with these boats, and let us haste away," 

Cried one, "ere yet yon sea the bark devours." 
The man thus clamouring was, I scarce need say. 
No officer of ours. 

6. We know our duty better than to care 

For such base babblers, and made no reply, 
Till our good colonel gave the word, and then 
Formed us in line to die. 
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7. There rose no murmur from the ranks, none thought 

By shameful strength unhonoured life to seek ; 
Our post to quit we were not trained, nor taught 
To trample down the weak. 

8. So we made women with the children go, 

The oars ply back again, and yet again ; 
Whilst, inch by inch, the drowning ship sank low. 
Still under steadfast men. 

9. What follows why recall ? The brave who died. 

Died without flinching in the ruddy surf ; 
They sleep as well beneath the purple tide 
As others under turf. 

Crim'-son, deep red colour, Sliriek, shrill cry of terror. 

Keryes, fibres which convey sensa- Keel, the bottom timber of a ship. 

tion to the brain. Clam'-ouring, shouting. 

Bark, ship, vessel. FUnch'-ingf, shrinking back. 
Babb'-lers, idle senseless talkers. 



Chapter IV. 

CLIMATE. 

1. The subject of climate comprehends the general tempera- 
ture, moisture, winds, and other conditions prevailing in a 
country, and is usually studied with a view to understand how 
these affect the life and growth of plants and animals. Cape 
Colony is a land of dry heat, but in no part of the country 
is the heat excessive. The dryness of the atmosphere makes it 
possible for Europeans to bear, without discomfort, a degree 
of heat which would be oppressive in a moist climate. The 
seasons are not so sharply defined as they are in places where 
there is a greater range of temperature. The hottest months 
of the year are December, January, and February, and the 
coldest are June, July, and August. 

2. The mean annual temperature of the colony is 62° F., 
and, when its geographical position is taken into account, this 
is considered a very low temperature. The climate then is 
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i*xcf|)tionjilly c<k»1 ; for the coiintn', although situated at the 
cikI of a large rontint'iit which is exposed to a tropical sun and 
(•<iiirte<|in'iitly )M'<:oiiieK iiit<-*ii«ely heated, receives its prevalent 
siiiiiuKT wiiidn, familiarly known as South-easters, from the 
coM seas and ice-tieMs of the Sf)iith. The geographical 
))osition would lead one to cxi>eet a subtropical climate; jet it 
is only a warm tem])erate one, and in many places even cool 
and ))racinj^. To this circumstance is due the well-known 
healthiness of the colony. Ague and yellow fever are un- 
known ; and invalids frf)m Kurojxj, suffering from pulmonary 
complaints, always, if they cmne in time, derive benefit from the 
dry and health-giving air, es[)ecially that of the Karoo.' In 
many (rases they become (juite restored to health. The daily 
variations in tempemture are often considerable. In some 
places the thermometer may register 100° in the sun at mid- 
day, and occasionally fall to 40'^ during the night. This is due 
to the dryness of the atmosphere; but the change does not 
s(?em to (jause any inconvenience to the inhabitants. 

.*<. In su(jh an extensive country there are of course consider- 
able varieties of climate. In the Cape Colony they may be 
(jlassilietl as follows : — (1) The climate of the coast region. In 
this region, which may be regarded as extending on an average 
from twenty to thirty miles inland, both the heat of summer 
and tJiii cold of winter are moderated by nearness to the sea 
and by the land and sea }>reezes. The variations of temperature 
are small. Rains are abundant in the south-western coast 
n^gion /// winter, and in the south-eastern in summer. The 
soil is (jultivated, wheat, barley, oats and root crops being raised 
without, irrigation. The surface of the country is generally 
fresh and gnu^n, and there is good pasturage for cattle. 

•1. (2) TlIK CMMATK OF THE FIRST PLATEAU. The Westcm 

part of this ))lateau is sometimes called the Little Karoo. 
The ))lat,(*au it,self extends from Tulba^h on the west to 
Uniondale on t.lu^ east, and embraces the districts lying to the 
north of the maritime range. The elevation varies from 1000 
feel to liOOO fi»i^t alM)ve sea level. Here the air is drier than 
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along the coast, and rains are not so frequent. The days are 
warmer and the nights cooler than in the coast region. 

5. (3) The climate op the second plateau, or Great 
Karoo. This region is bounded by the Ro^eveld and 
NieuwYeld Mountains on the north, and by the Great and 
Little Zwartebergen on the south, and is fitly named 
Karoo, for the air is dry and the soil parched and hard. 
Rain falls only at intervals, and droughts are common. The 
days are very warm — the temperature sometimes rising as 
high as 120° in the shade. The nights are cold and the frosts 
of winter are often severe, owing to the height above sea level 
and the purity of the atmosphere accelerating radiation during 
the night. Sometimes winds from the north-west set in and 
bring dust-storms, which are usually followed by violent 
thunder-storms and heavy rains. These, however, quickly 
disappear, and the sun shines out more brightly than before, 
while the air feels cool and invigorating. 

6. (4) The climate op the interior plateau. Towards 
the interior the climate gradually becomes drier, and that part 
of the land which lies between the regions of summer and 
winter rains is all but entirely dependent upon thunder-storms 
for its water supply. In the mountainous parts of this plateau, 
as well as of the Great Karoo, such as the Nieuwvelds and 
Sneeuwbergen, frosts are very severe, and heavy snow-storms 
occur, which often cause great loss of stock to farmers. 

Cll'-mate, a region or zone, the Accel'-eratiiig, hastening. 

supposed slope of the earth from Trop -leal, in the region lying be- 



the equator to the poles. 
Tem'-perature, degree of heat or 

cold. 
A'-grne, a fever coming on in sharp 

attacks. Fr., aiguy sharp. 
Fill -monary, affecting the lungs. 



tween the tropics, where the sun 
may be said to turn after reach- 
ing its greatest declination north 
and south. 
Invlfif -orate, to strengthen, to ani- 
mate, to give vigour to. 
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Chapter V. 

THK KIVER SYSTEM. 

1. Ik wi> l(K)k closi'lv at the iiiap of South Africa aiid 
fallow till* (liruc'tioii of its kivekh, we find that they coiisist of 
two (ILstiiK't ;;nMi))s: tlie one inchideB the rivens flowing in 
a p'lu'nil north- westerly direction, either as tributaries of the 
Orange River, or directly into the Atlantic; the other coiu- 
prisj.'s by far the larger nuni))er of riven*, and these flow, in a 
general south-eiusterly direction, into the South Indian Ocean. 
The line of division between any two rivers or river systems 
is calle<l the WATKi{siiEi>. The nN)f of a house is the simplest 
illustnition of this term. The ridge, or top, is the parting line 
or watershed ; the sloj>es resemble the sides of the mountains ; 
the gutters are the rivei's ; the tributary streams flow down the 
corrugated iron gr(M)ves, or along the slates or thatch of the roof. 

2. The watei'shed, then, is naturally the highest ridge or 
elevation of land of any country. In Cape (Jolony it will be 
found, if we trace it carefully on the map, to be a long, irregular, 
and sometimes zig-ziig line, running north-east, and in general 
nearly pamllel with the south and cast coasts. We may con- 
sider it iVA connnencing in the Drakenstein Mountains at 

French Hoek, near the head waters of the Berg RiYCr. 

Running along that range it separates the basins of the Berg 
and Breede Rivers, and continues along the north side of 

Mitchell's Pass to Karoo Poort, whence it joins the 

Roggevelds. From this point it coincides with the Great 
Interior Plateau range. A line drawn from Table Mountain 
in the west to Cathkin Peak in the east will roughly in- 
dicate the course of the watershed, or dividing line between 
the two great river basins of Cape Colony. 

3. The Orange River system drains the northern and 
western sides of the Great Interior Plateau range of mountains, 
and an extensive tract of country to the north of the colony. 
It comprises the whole of Basutoland, the whole of the Free 

State, and Bechuanaland, parts of the Transvaal and the 
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Kalihari, besides the northern half of the colony. This is 
an enormous extent of territory. Yet it has but one outlet 
to the sea— the Orange River mouth. No other river in the 
world of the same length has, it is believed, so extensive a basin. 

4. The Orange River itself rises in the Drakensbergen, 
in the loftiest mountain group of South Africa, between Basuto- 
land and Natal. Two of its largest tributaries, the Caledon 
and the Kornet Spruit, rise in the same range. The country 
here is rugged, grand, and well watered. Many streams 
rush down the moimtain sides, and unite to form rivers of con- 
siderable size. At Mahalis Hoek the Orange River receives 
the Kornet Spruit, which drains the northern slopes of 
Basutoland. Near Aliwal North the Kraai River joins it. 
Lower down near Bethulie it receives the Caledon River, 
which for 200 miles of its course is the boundary between 
the Orange Free State and Basutoland. Hitherto its course 
has been south-west, but it now flows for 200 miles to the 
north-west, and is joined in Griqualand West by the Yaal, 
which forms the boundary line between the Free State and 
the Transvaal. The Yaal flows through the famous diamond- 
bearing region, and has some remarkable windings in its course. 
Below Upington the Orange River breaks up into several 
branches, forming numerous islands. On the river banks here, 
and on these islands, are settlements of Korannas and Bush- 
men, who live by hunting and fishing. 

5. From this place to the sea the river, flowing alternately 
by great bends north-west and south-west, passes through a 
very barren and uninteresting country, vegetation being found 
only by the edge of the water. Game is still plentiful there, 
but the country round about is described as a brown, lifeless 
desert. There are numerous falls in this part of its course, 
and about 200 miles from the sea the Orange River falls 
over a precipice 400 feet in height, known by the name of 
King George's Falls, and then flows between precipitous 
walls of rock. After a course of over 1200 miles in all it 
enters the Atlantic Ocean. Its mouth is choked by sand- 
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l)aiiks, wliicli stretch fni* mik'H into the sea, and reuder iiaviga- 

tinii ilii)M)ssiiil<'. 

<). Two ntlicr iiiijMirtaiit rivui-H, boHidcH many smaller cues, 
liJivr ihtir c<)n!*sc mi the noitlK»ni side of the main watershed. 
'rh(>s«> arr the Olifants River (200 miles), which rises m 
the lofty slopes (»f the (Jivat Winterhoek, north of Tulbagh, 
and niijs nortli throujrh the narrow valley between the 
(\'dariMT;ren and the OlifantH River Mountains, from which it 
enier^^«'s a little to the noi*tli of Clanwilliam. As it approaches 
the sea, the valley widens, and large areas of cultivated alluvial 
land extend alon<; its hanks. It is a deep perennial stream, 
an<l, hut for rocks harring its mouth, would be used for the 
transport of grain and other fann pnxluce. 

7. The Berg RiveP (120 miles) rises in the picturesque 
valley of Kreneh Hoek. It flows northwards along the 
hase of the Drakenstein Mountains, p^issing the towns of 
Paarl and Wellington, and after being joined by the IJttl6 
Berg River from Tulbagh Kloof, forms the boundary between 
Malmeshnry and l*i«pietberg, and falls into St. Helena Bay. 
in the upper ])art of its coui'se this river and its tributaiy 
streams irrigate the rich vineyards of French Hoek, Draken- 
stein, Paarl, Wellington, and Tidbagh, while in the lower part 
it waters the finest grain-producing districts of the colony. Its 
lower reaches are broad and deep, and the river is navigable by 
cargo-boats for several miles from its mouth. 

S. Proceeding from the Atlantic to the South Indian Ocean, 
we come to tlie first river of the southern slope of the main 
watershed, the Breede River (200 miles). This river rises 
in the Warm Bokkeveld, passes the village of Ceres, and 
descends the moiuitain gorge of MitchelFs Pass. Only a slight 
rising gi'ound in the valley prevents its flowing north to join 
the Berg River. It turns southward instead, passes (joudini, 
Worcester, Robertson, Ash ton, and Swellondam, emerges upon 
the maritime i)lain between the Zonder Einde Mountains and the 
Langebergen, and falls into St. Sebastian liiiy at Port Beaufort. 
It is copiously fed by two important tributaries, the Hex and 
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the Zonder Einde, both <>f which are large permanent streiims. 
The country drained is rich and fertile, and the river is navi- 
fiablc for twenty-five miles by the lai^est cargo- boats. 

9. The GoUFitz River (400 miles) rises on the slopes of 




the Nieiiwveld Mountains near Beaufort West, and is Incallj- 
called the Oamka for the first part of its wnirse. It flows 
south across the Great Karoo, receiving tlie Dwyka from the 
Koggevelds, the Olifants Biver from the Ondtshooni valley, and 
the Groote River (Touws and Buffels combined) from Lady- 
sniith, and falls into the sea at the boundary of the lliveredale 
and MosHcl Buydivisions. The upper drainage areaof the Gamka 
is called the Goaph,and is of great fertility after rains. This river 
and its triliutariesaresubjeet to heavy floods, which have proved 
most destnictive to property, and Imve swept away both riHwls and 
bridges. It has originally cut its way through the Zwartebergen, 
and the chasmu and rock scenery there arc of terrific grandeur. 
10. The Gamtoos (350 miles) is another stream which 
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<iniiiis the KariN), and is ciillccl the Buffels river for the first 
part and tlio Grootd river for the rest of its course. It rises 
near Ziiur|)ot)rt in the Sneeuwl)ergen, at an elevation of 
GOOO feet, and receives a large number of Karoo torrents, 
whieli flow only after heavy rains. In its course it passes 
Murraysburg, breaks through the mountains at Willowmore, 
irrigates the fields around Hankey, and falls into St. Francis 
Bay, a few miles ejist of Humansdorp. 

1 1 . 'rh(> Zwartkops is a short stream rising on the 
s(»nth of the (Jreat Winterhoek range. It flows through the 
division and town of ritcnhage, and enters Algoa Bay seven 
miles north of Port Klizaboth. It supplies water for the use 
of the railway workshops, and for a large number of wool- 
washeries in the vi(;inity of IJitenhage, and its broad estuary 
is a favourite resort for boating. The Sunday RiYer (300 
miles) rises near the (ireat (.entral mountain group of the 
( -om pass berg. It drains the fertile Camdeboo district, flows 
through (Jraaff-Keinct, renowned for its fruitful orchards and 
vineyards, and |>asses Jansenville, situated in a beautiful valley. 
It then breaks through the rocky defiles of the Zuurberg, 
and enters the sea near the middle of Algoa Bay. The 
Kowie is a short but j)ictures(iue stream, which takes its rise 
in the hills above (irahamstown. The lower reaches of this 
river are famed for their beauty. Near the sea its waters have 
been confined between strme-lined banks. Piers have been 
erected with the intention of making Port Alfred, at the mouth 
of the Kowie, accessible to steamers. This object has been 
partially attained. The Great Pish River (300 miles) rises in 
the Snceuw^bergen and receives a number of small streams, the 
Tarka, the Brak, and the Doom, which drain the Cradock 
district. The town of Cradock is situated on its banks. It 
also receives the Koonab and the Kat, which rise in the 
Winterberg and the Katberg ranges. After emerging from the 
mountains it runs through a long and densely thicketed valley, 
known tis the Fish River Bush. This river is remarkable for 
its winding course, and for the rapid rising of its waters after 
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heavy rains. The floods rise at times 30 to 40 feet in height 
in a fbw hours, and cause great destruction of life and property. 

12. Further eastward the rivers increase in number. Those 
rising in the Amatolas and Drakensberg are perennial in 
their flow. They run along shallower beds than the Karoo 
torrents, and are capable of being utilised for irrigation or for 
motive power. The Keiskamma (100 miles) and the Buffalo 
(75 miles) rise in the spurs of the Great Winterberg, and 
flow through a pastoral country of great beauty. There are 
numerous nooks in the valleys drained by the Keiskamma, 
which are remarkable for their fine scenery and delightful climate. 

13. The Great Kei (200 miles) is formed by the \mion of 

the White Kei, the Indwe, and the Klip Plaat, which rise 
on the slopes of the Stormberg. In the lower part of its 
course the Kei flows through a rugged and uncultivated part 
of the country, and forms the boundary between the colony 
and the Transkeian Territories. The Bashee (200 miles) 
rises in the high tablelands of the interior, flows through a 
pastoral country, and falls into the Indian Ocean, about 50 
miles north-east of the mouth of the Great Kei. The St. 
John's River is the most important river in the east of the 
colony. It rises in the Giant's Kop, and after a course of 300 
miles falls into the Indian Ocean. This river is navigable by 
small vessels. The most remarkable waterfalls of the colony are 
on the Tsitsa, a tributary of the St. John's River. They are 375 
feet in height, and form a magnificent spectacle when the river 
is in flood. About a mile from the mouth of the St. John's 
the waters flow through a gap between two lofty mountains 
1 200 feet in height, and known as the Gates of St. John's. 



TriV- utaries, streams which faU 

into another stream. 
Corr'-ug^ted, wrinkled. Lat., con 

and rugo^ from ricga^ a wrinkle. 
Co-in-clde', to agree together, to 

correspond. 
Orange River, discovered in 1778, 

and named by Colonel Gordon 

in honour of the Stadtholder. 
0am -ka, lAon's River. 
Zonder Elnde, Dut., wUhotU end. 



Reach, the straight course of a 
river between two bendings. 

Pictures'-que, picture-like. 

Prec'-lplce, steep descent. 

Allu'-ylal, soil deposited by water. 

Irrig'-ates, waters by leading, or 
causing a stream to flow over. 

Ctouritz,. najned after Oouriqua^ a 
Hottentot tribe. 

Ctouph, pron. Cope. Hott., fat^ 
fertile. 
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Chapter VI. 

MOUNTAINS. 

1. TiiK Houtlioni half of the African Continent, says Carl 
Uitt(T, the faiiiouH (lonnan fi^cographer, ^^ forms an almost 
unhrf>ki'n tahlkland". This extensive tableland may be said 
to strctrh south ward from Equatorial AMoa, and to include 
MaKJionaland, Kalihari, l^eehiianaland, the Transvual, and the 
Fre<* State. ('a|>e ( -olon y (K'cupies the extreme southern por- 
tion of this tahloland, and the terraces or intervening plateaux 
lyinjr between it and the coast. Tlie vast interior plateau is 
enclosed on three sides })y ranj^es of mountains, more or less 
continuous, and is Inmlered on the south by mountain-friuged 
terraces which descend by successive steps till the seaboard 
lowlands are reached. It can thus be clearly seen that the 
Interior Plateau cannot he reached at many points without 
crossing; the mountains, and this ap])lics to the whole coast- 
line south of lat. 8', that is, from the mouth of the Kunene 
round to the Zamliesi. 

2. In order to obttiin a correct idea of the mountain system 
of the colony, we nnist study the general course of the various 
ranges bordering the great tableland, as well as those which 
fringe the supporting terraces. It would be a convenience 
gcogra])hically were each of the great ranges known by one 
general name, as hi the case of the Alps, the Himalayas, the 
Andes and others. Local names of parts will, of course, 
always be retained, })ut it would greatly assist us to a clearer 
comj)rehension of the system as a whole if we spoke of the 

three main ranges as the Great Interior Plateau Range, the 
Karoo Range, and the Maritime Range. 

3. llie Great Interior Plateau Range of mountains 

iKJunds the Interior Plateau on the west, south, and east, and 
consists of a chain of semicircular mountain ranges nmning 
from west to cast. It may be said to commence as a definite 
range in the Hantam Mountains, and run soTith. The range 
is then known as the Kamiesberg, the Roggeveld Moon- 
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tains, the NieuwYeld Mountains, and the Great Sneeuw- 
bergen Mountains, with Compassberg, 7800 feet high. 

From this point the range is continued northward and east- 
ward in the Zuurberg and Bamboesberg, the Stormberg 
and Quathlamba Mountains, which join the Drakensbergen 

between Basutoland and Natal. Between these two countries 
occur the highest elevation and the grandest mountain peaks 
of South Africa. In that mountain mass are the Giant's 

Castle, Cathki^ Peak, and Mont-aux-Sources, each 

measuring about 11,000 feet above the sea level ; and there our 
largest and most important rivers or affluents, as the Orange 
River, the Komet Spruit, the Caledon, and the Tugela, take 
their rise. From here other ranges diverge into Basutoland 
and the Transvaal. The main range, however, runs on into 
Eastern Africa. 

4. Returning to the SneeuwbePgen, we find that another 
range breaks off to the south and east, and is known as the 

Tandjesberg and Zwagershoek Mountains. The range 

then runs eastward, and joins the Great Winterbergen, 
which reach the great elevation of 7000 feet. The succeeding 
ranges then become somewhat irregular and not so well defined, 
and are known by the various names of the Katberg, the 

Eland Mountains, Gaikas Kop, and the Amatolas, and 

the range gradually terminates oii the edge of the valley of 
the Buffalo River. 

5. The Karoo Range of mountains sweeps round and 
fringes the southern border of the Great Karoo in the 
same manner as the foregoing borders the Interior Plateau. 
Commencing from the west we have the Cedarbergen in 

Clanwilliam, the Cold Bokkeveld, and the Olifants River 

Mountains, meeting in the Great Winterhoek, the highest 
mountain of the western division of the colon v, which rises to a 
height of 6840 feet. The range now turns eastward, and is 

known by the name of the Worcester and Hex River 
Mountains. Here it joins the Wittebergen, then the Little 
and Great Zwartebergen, which divides Oudtshoorn from 
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Prince Albert. 'V\w nm^c continues eastward in the Elands 

Berg, the Little Winterhoek and the Zuurbergen, which 

trniiinatf «ni \\iv west side of the Fish River vallev. An 
(>tl>h<N>t leaves the Great ZwartebeFgCIl and runs eastward 
ill the |)arallel ran^'es of the Groote RiveP Heights and 

Baviaans Kloof Mountains, and continues in the Great 
Winterhoek, which in the Cockscomb in the division of 

litehha^re reaches the heijrht of 6000 feet, and terminates in 
the mnliilatin*r hei^rhts north (»f Zwartkops. 

^>. The Maritime Range branches off from the Karoo 

Range at Tulbagh Kloof, and runs south and east between 
the «livisi<ni8 of Piuirl and Worcester. It is here known 

hv the name of the Drakcnstcin Mountains. The range 

curves romul French Hoek and throws out several spurs — 

Simonsberg, Jonkershoek, and the Stellenbosch Moun- 
tain, in which is Snecuwkop (5066 feet), being the principal. 
A loii^^er s])iir, known ))y the name of Hottentots Holland 
Mountains, nms southward, and terminates in Cape Hangklip. 
The main chain of the Drakensteins curves eastward from a 
central knot to the south of French Hock, continues in 

th(^ Zonder Einde, the Langebergen, the Outeniqua and 
the Zitzikamma, or Langekloof Mountains, as far as Cape 

St. Fran(;is. 

7. South-west of the Drakensteins there are a few 

(h.'tached isolated peaks, such as Riebeeks Kasteel, Paarl 
Mountain, Babylon's Tower in Caledon, and the Cape 

Peninsula, wliich is a comj^letely isohited range. Its highest 
point is Table Mountain, a mountain of great geographical 
interest in itself, and also tis it [)re8ents the best example of 
the flat-topped mountain which occurs so frequently in all 
parts of South Africa. 

H. It is unfortunate that our mountains do not reach 
higher elevations. Many of them, indeed, are snow-clad in 
winter, hut all are far below the permanent snow line. They 
are for the most part horizontal in strata, precipitoTis, rocky 
and devoid of trees or other vegetation; and thus they fail to 
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serve, as mountains in most other countries do, the function of 
acting as natural storehouses of water. The mountain ranges 
are so numerous that there are few spots in the whole of 
South Africa where a traveller can be out of sight of them. 
They present all manner of peculiar shapes — flat-topped, 
peaked, cone-shaped. They are sometimes serrated, and some- 
times show summits of long rounded ridges ; but they are 
always picturesque. Though in some parts monotonous in 
character, owing to the sameness of their surface and contour, 
and the absence of the sharp aiguille peaks of Alpine mountains, 
yet in other parts the variety and wild grandeur of the kloofs, 
krantzes, and mountain gorges are singularly striking and 
impressive. 



Land-scape, the shape or appear- 
ance of the land. 

Terr'-ace, a raised level bank of 
earth. 

Affl-uents, streams flowing into 
others. 

Mon-ot -on-ous, marked by dull 
uniformity. 

Aiguille, sharp-pointed. 



Krantz', a rocky precipice. 
Comprehen'-sion, the power of the 

mind to understand. 
Semicir'-cular, like a half-circle. 
Fringes, borders. 
Serr'-ated, notched or cut like a 

saw. 
Table-land, an extensive flat of 

elevated land, a plateau. 



TABLE MOUNTAIN. 

I. 

On my right a demon stands, 

On my left a lion couches ; 

Year by year he, watching, crouches 
Where the foam-lipped sea expands. 

At my back, the Cape of Storms, 
'Neath my face, the busy town ; — 
Far beyond, the mountains brown, 

And the cornfields round the farms. 

Tempest-scored and sheer ascending. 
Capped with sky and shod with pines, 
Silver-trees, and trailing vines — 

Rise my rampart crags unending. 
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II. 

When fii-st the n)ver stepped ashore, 
And ^ii'Avd \i]Hm my Iwiations hoar, 
And marked the vaixmr lepons pour 

In eddying whirl and monstrous shape, 
And saw the tem])est garments drape 
The jiuardian of tlie fabled Cape ; — 

Mv demon-haunted cliffs he scanned — 
Kit rampart for some dark, dread land — 
And crossed himself with pious hand : 

Then homeward passed, and told >vild tales 
Of guardian giants — horrid gales — 
Perils to him who southward sails. 

111. 

On summer nights when the sky seems near, 
And the stricken wolf 'neath the centaur's spear 
Sinks low, when the city lights look dim. 
As ))rooding stars on the far world's rim ; 

When the thro})l)ing darkness hems me round. 
And the tongues of the void through the air resound, 
I muse on the [)ast, from the dawn of time, 
Kre the white man came to this far-off clime. 

When Pharaoh's galleys labouring bore 
Along this wonder- teeming shore, 
Till Diaz and Da (iama bold 
My wonders to old Euro[)e told ; 

Till many a white-winged argosy 
lie fore the trade- wind speeding free. 
With Asian gold and spices rare. 
With fabrics rich from far Cashmere, 

Deep laden, sought the sheltered bay 
O'ershadowed by my turrets grey. 
I've seen the stately war-ships sweep 
In ordered line across the deep ; 
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Aiid marked, on Blaauwberg sands, the smoke 

Of battle, when the cannon spoke 

Their iron message of dismay 

To those who sank in blood that day. C. C Scully. 

Oft have I upward turned with reverent gaze. 
And learned a lesson from thy look sublime ; 

Oft watched the changing hiimours of thy faee. 
So scarred and serried by the hand of Time. 

Ofttimes Fve clambered through thy tortuous poorts. 

And trod the velvet of thy table land, 
Explored thy strongholds, battlements and forts 

Built up by Nature's ow^n artistic hand. 

I'll still look up, old Friend, and scan thy form, 
When stars enshrine thee in the depth of night 

With jewelled splendour, or when raging storm 

Doth drape thy front with shroud of spotless white. 

J. M. Forbes. 



De'-mon, an evil spirit. 

Bast'-ions, fortifications. 

Ar'-gosy, a merchant vessel richly 

laden. 
Ser'-rled, pressed together. 
Poorts, gorges, lit. doors. 
Couches, lies down. 



Tor'-tuous, twisted, winding. 

En-sliriiLe', to preserve with affec- 
tion. 

Fliaraoli's Galleys. Pharaoh Necho, 
King of Egypt, who lived in the 
days of the Judges, before cutting 
his canal from the Mediterranean 



Cen-taurs, lit. spearmen. A race { to the Red Sea sent Phcenician 

of savage horsemen of Thessaly. sailors to circumnavigate Africa. 

Here the constellation so called. They spent seven years on the 

Scarr'-ed, cleft. I voyage. 



Chapter VII. 
PLAINS. 

1. The great Interior Plateau of the colony forms the 
southern portion of that larger tableland which southward 
from South Central Africa embraces most of the States to the 
north of the colony. Its southern boundary is found in that 
Great Plateau range and other mountains, including tb^ 
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Nieuwveld and Sneeuwbergen, which form the backbone 
and watershed of the country. The Interior Plateau is 
a vast treeless plain, of bare and iminviting aspect. It is 
intersected in many parts by short ranges of sharp-pointed 
hills called spitzkops, or relieved by low flat-topped moun- 
tains, known by the name of tafelbergen. At other parts 
the whole surface of the country is dotted over with small 
conical mounds, called kopjes, of all heights, from 50 to 500 
feet. Except around vleys and in the neighbourhood of 
towns, the general appearance of the plain is that of a bleak 
MOORLAND, thinly covered with small stunted bushes. Only 
after rain does grass flourish in the veld. Trees are nowhere 
to be found except in the river beds, and when planted and 
tended by the hand of man around the farm homesteads. In 
the southern and eastern parts the elevation is from 4000 to 
5000 feet ; but the plain gradually slopes in the direction of 
the Orange River. Its length, measured from Barkly East 
to O'okiep, exceeds 500 miles; its breadth, from Sutherland to 
Upington, is 300 ; and its total area is equal to nearly half 
the colony. 

2. The Great Karoo is the name given to the first or 
upper terrace bordering on the Great Upland Plateau. 
It lies between the Great Interior and the Karoo ranges 

of mountains, and measured from Ceres to Somerset East J 
its length is nearly 400 miles, while its breadth from the i 
Zwartebergen to the Nieuwveld Mountains is about 100 miles. 1j 
Speaking generally, it is a vast hollow basin, surrounded by 
mountains, which are higher on the northern than on the 
southern side, where they sometimes diminish to a small rim 
or fringe bordering the edge of the terrace. The height of* 
this Karoo basin above sea level varies from 1700 feet at 
Ceres to 2500 feet at Somerset East, and 3800 feet at Murrays- 
burg, while the average elevation is about 3000 feet. 

3. Owing to its altitude, the purity of its atmosphere, and 
other causes, it is noted as a health resort. The Great Karoo 
plain is often broken up by mountain spurs. Its general 
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aspect for the greater part of the year is barren and desolate. 
The doornboom and karee bosch are the principal trees, and 
these are found only along the banks of rivers. Its surface 
is seamed by numerous river-beds, which are almost always 
dry except when flooded by the rains of thunderstorms. The 
rivers then suddenly fill and rush swiftly downwards, carrying 
off large quantities of soil in the form of mud, but, unfortun- 
ately, soon become dry again. Of this character are the Gamka, 
the Gamtoos and the Fish Rivers, with their tributaries. The 
soil, however, which the rivers wash away is quickly renewed, 
as the rock, being very soft and friable, is easily pulverised 
under the action of " weathering ". 

4. From its position the Great Karoo is deprived by 
the mountains of periodical rains. The term " karoo " is the 
old Hottentot word for hard, dry, barren ; and it is not 
surprising to learn that its rainfall is very imcertain. What 
it does get is usually carried thither by the south-east winds. 
Water is scarce, springs occur at rare intervals, and artificial 
boring for water has not as yet been successful. This is all the 
more to be regretted, since the soil, though shallow, is remarkable 
for its fertility, wherever it can be irrigated. It is sometimes 
of a sandy barren character, though more usually of a reddish 
brown colour, and is rich and fruitful, producing in well- 
watered gardens flowers, fruit, and vegetables of every 
description. Everywhere maybe seen the remarkable adaptation 
of vegetable life to its peculiar conditions of climate and soil. 
In the veld the vegetation consists of fleshy succulent herbs 
and shrubs, and bulbous plants, which strike their roots deep 
into the ground, and so obtain the moisture by which they 
can withstand long droughts. Notable among these deep- 
rooted plants are "schaap bosch," " vaal bosch," and *' spek boom " 
— all so valuable to the stock farmer. It is after rain that we 
best understand the fertility of the Karoo, for then what 
formerly seemed a desert now becomes a gfirden of strange 
and beautiful flowers : the withered grass springs to life, the 
bushes that seemed dead put on fresh leaves, and the surface 
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of the veld is covered with a richly coloured carpet. The 
frosts of winter are often severe, yet the flora of the Karoo is 
well adapted to sheep pasturage, and large quantities of wool 
of an excellent (juality are produced. 

5. The Little Karoo is the name given to the long 
narrow plateau lying between the Karoo and the Maritime 
ranges, and extending from Tulbagh in the west to Uniondale 
in the east, a distance of 200 miles. Its average width is 
about 40 miles. In elevation above the sea level it ranges 
from 600 feet at Robertson to 1000 feet at Oudtshoom, and 
2200 at Uniondale, the average for the whole plateau being 
about 1300 feet. Falling largely within the south-western 
region of winter rains, it is well watered and fertile. It was 
early colonised, and now contains some of the wealthiest and 
most productive parts of the colony. Worcester, Robertson, 
and Montagu are noted as wine-producing districts. Cereal 
crops of all kinds can be raised, and tobacco is largely 
cultivated in the divisions of Ladysmith and Oudtshoorn. 
Many parts of this terrace are well wooded, and the flora is 
remarkable for its richness, though it differs but very slightly 
from that of the south-westeni maritime region. 



Moor'-land, flat sterile country. 
Doom-boom, thorn-tree. 
Regrett'-ed, bewailed. 
Eleva'-tlon, height. 



Stunt'-ed, arrested in growth. 
Deprlv'-ed, dispossessed. 
Fer'-tility, richness. 
Col'-onised, settled. 



Chapter VIII. 

RAINFALL. 

1. After a heavy shower of rain in summer time one notices 
that the roads quickly become dry again and the pools dis- 
appear. Upon a dry day when clothes are washed and hung 
out the effect is soon apparent. What becomes of the moisture? 
We say it has evaporated ; that is, it has been changed into 
vapour and carried away by the wind. When its temperature 
is raised the atmosphere becomes capable of containing more 
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moisture, and evaporation takes place. The warmer air carries 
off more vapour, — in fact, as much as its condition enables it 
to accumulate. If the temperature of the air be raised, the 
QUANTITY of moisture which can be carried by it is also 
INCREASED. The trade winds, .heated by the tropical sim, and 
passing over warm seas, bear with them a great quantity of 
moisture. Now, as heat enables the wind to take up or evapo- 
rate moisture, so cold causes it to deposit or part with it. 
Hence a warm breeze, like the return trade wind blowing from 
the equator, and laden with moisture, when cooled deposits 
that moisture. 

2. When warm winds blow towards the poles the tempera- 
ture is lowered and the vapoiu' condensed and deposited. But 
if winds have to pass over some considerable elevation of the 
land, a similar result is brought about. For altitude lowers 
the temperature, and produces condensation till rain or dew is 
formed. We give the name cloud to this visible moisture in 
the atmosphere. And no better example of partial condensa- 
tion and re-evaporation could be got than the operations observ- 
able upon Table Mountain during a south-easter. 

3. Sometimes the water in the air is cooled down to below 
freezing-point ; then the particles in the air may descend to the 
ground in the form of snow, sleet, or hail, according to the 
circumstances under which they are fonned. So remarkable 
are these changes in evaporation and condensation that we 
may regard the wind as at all times engaged either in lifting 
up and carrying moisture off the land and sea, or bringing 
from afar a fresh supply and depositing it. The alteration in 
temperature causes these changes, with, in most parts of the 
globe, agreeable frequency and regularity. 

4. As the result of the operations just stated, the land is 
kept cool, and rain descends in refreshing showers. In a 
country of scanty rather than copious rainfall the study of 
Nature's water supply nuist always (lee})ly interest us. Hence 
the subject of rain making is ever attractive, though still beyond 
human power. But instead of looking for possible interference 

3 
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with our rain supply we might concern ourselves with the 
storing and the wise use of what we receive, and in protecting 
from destruction the vegetation, which is our natural ally in 
preventing evaporation. 

5. The heat which raises the temperature of the atmosphere 
comes from the sun, and as the direct ravs of the sun are much 
more heat-giving than the slanting rays, the hottest part of the 
earth is within the tropics. It may be observed that, when a 
fire is lighted in a room, a gentle current of air sets in towards 
the fireplace. When air is heated it expands, and, consequently, 
the same bulk of air is lighter in weight than formerly. The 
cold surrounding air presses in, and a current is created. 

6. This is what takes place, but on a gigantic scale, on the 
surface of the globe. The mass of air exposed to the influence 
of the sun's rays is gradually heated, and within the tropics the 
temperature is considerably raised. The colder air from the 
north and -south rushes in, and a wind is the result. If there 
were no further conditions to V)e taken into account than 
those already indicated, the prevailing winds on the surface of 
the globe would be a steady breeze towards a belt near the 
EQUATOR. But as the earth rotates from west to east the 
courae of the current becomes south-east in the southern 
hemisphere, and north-east in the northern. These winds are 
known by the name of trade winds, on account of the great 
benefit they were to trade in the days when the commerce of 
the world was carried on by sailing vessels. For the reason 
already given — change of temperature — they blow towards 
the tropics, ascend, and as anti-trade winds find their way 
northwards and southwards at a higher elevation, and descend 
towards the surface of the earth about the 40° of latitude. 
The anti-trades blow there with more constancy and greater 
force, and are known to seamen, from the latitudes in which they 
prevail, as the "Roaring Forties". But these conditions are 
subject to other modifying influences. At our midsummer the 
sun's heat affects the southern liemisphere more than in winter, 
and the trade winds are felt farther south ; but in winter as the 
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Sim recedes from us, the trades are rarely felt in our latitudes, 
but the anti-trades are prevalent. Local causes modify winds, 
still upon them the rainfall to a great extent depends. 

7. It is observed that there are great differences in the 
amount of the animal rainfall at various places on the globe. 

Thus in India, on the south of the Khasi Hills of Assam, as 

much as 490 inches of rainfall is registered in a year, while some 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America are entirely rainless. The 
average annual rainfall in England is 33 inches. Between the 
tropics, where constant evaporation takes place, rains are copious 
and frequent. Since the fall of rain depends upon the amount of 
evaporation, the quantity should accordingly decrease with the 
lowering of the temperature from the tropics to the poles. As 
the air ascends in passing over a mountain, its temperature is 
lowered, at the rate of 1" Fahr. for everv 300 feet of elevation. 
Thus, a breeze in passing (jver Table Mountain loses 1 2° of heat. 

8. It may be stated that countries lying in the coiu'se of 
any of the prevailing winds are wet when they cool the winds, 
and dry when they warm them. Again, winds which blow 
towards the equator are usually dry winds, and tliose which 
blow towards the poles as they enter colder latitudes l)ecome 
rain-bringing winds. In South Africa the nokth-west winds 
of winter bring rains to the south-western districts, while, 
during the prevalence of the south-east tkade winds in 
summer, rain falls in the eastern districts of the Oajje and 
onwards to Natal. With regard to the rainfall it nuist l)e 
noted that the (piantity varies very much in different places 
even in the same country. The rainfall on the Cape Penin- 
sula is about ec^ual to that of the South of England, and 
amoimts to an average of forty-two inches per annum. Beyond 
the Maritime range of mountains it is very nnich less, being 
<mly alKHit eleven inches at Worcester, fourteen at (irsiaff- 
lieinet, nine in Xama(|ualand, and ton at Beaufort, wliile 
some patches of cnuntrv are ahnost rainless. Wynl>erg, for 
example, has a yearly rainfall of fifty-two inches ; Pella, on the 
Orange River, has only three inches. 
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9. The Htatement is sometimes made that South Africa is 
drying up. If by this is meant that the springs and streams 
are not so constant as they used to be, the statement is 
inidoubtedly true. If it means that the rainfall is less there is 
no support for the statement. For the results of the measure- 
ment of the rainfall at the Royal Observatory since 1845 show 
that the quantity is not diminishing. But the cutting down 
of trees and the burning of the veld are undoubtedly injuring 
the permanent springs. Overstocking of farms and the frequent 
driving of sheep and cattle to and from their pastures have a 
denuding effect upon the surface, and permit more rapid 
evaporation of the rainfall and easier escape by running off. 
On the other hand, vegetation shields the land from the sun's 
rays, retards evaporation, and keeps the soil moist for a longer 
period than would be the case when there is no protection. 

Av'-erage, the mean or medial sum ' Distribu-tion, allotment, division, 

or quantity. separation. 

At'-mosphere, air sphere, the air Observ'-atory, a place for making 

that surrounds the earth. astronomical or physical observa- 

Prev'-alence, superiority, prepon- tions. 

derance. Evapora-tion, the act of passing 

, off in steam or gas. 

IN THE DROUGHT LANDS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE RAIN. 

1. It was a land of rills. 

Of mountains, kloofs, and hills ; 

High peaks were westward ; eastwaixl the great main — 
A rich good land and free, 
Men lived in liberty. 

Worked and had quiet sleep and loved the rain. 

'2. Thus it was for a time 
In this fair sunny clime — 

Flocks pr()sj)ere(l ; prospered, too, tlie bearded grain. 
There only wjis good cheer. 
And farmei's felt no fear 

When Nature's lavish bounties fell in rain. 
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3. Biit there came a change, 
Clouds were few and Htninge — 

The 8t()red-np waters soon began to wane, 
Broken and weak all day, 
The streamlets ceased to play, 

The Sim glared on with no sweet veil of rain. 

4. And lo ! the land lav drv — 
No moisture in the sky ; 

The streams dry — sterile the once fertile j)lain, 
And round the empty tank 
The ocean feebly sank — 

Alas, why cometh not the wished-for rain ? 

5. The gentle animals whose fleeces give 

The means whereby the people hope to live, 
Lie down and die. It seems that no'er again 

Life-giving showers shall fall. 

In churches now they call, 

" God, in mercy send us down the rain ". 

6. All nature cries aloud — 
0, come, life-giving cloud ! 

The flowers, the grass, all herbage green is slain — 
The corpse-like earth is l)lack, 
Skeletons form a track 

0*er regions mourning for the want of rain. 

7. Now has the joyful sight 
Filled us with pure delight — 

Of fatness dropping from the (.'louds again ; 
From mountiiins to the sea. 
One hynm of jubilee 

Should thank the Master who has sent the rain. 

A. Wilmof. 

Lay'-ish, wasteful. Wane, to fail, to decrease. 

Herb'-age, green food for cattle. Hynm, a religious song. 
Jalxilee, /tY. a shout of joy, the fiftieth Rill, a small brook, rivulet. 
year. i 
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Sl'IUNGS. 

1. In Home uoiiiitrit'H ruin dt'scoiKlo in great iiiwutiticM iiiul 
on mauj days of the J'car. Yet nfter a shower falls upon the 
(fround the water *ioii disitppeara. Tlie rain may be evafob- 
ATBD by tbe warui atniosphere, it may run oft' and form 
RiVBRN, or it uiay hink into the mil or rock, and lie hidden 
fnmi view. If this last caee be examined one sees whiit 
Iwcomea of this part of the rain water, and how it in again 
forthcoming to be of fnrther comfort and aorvice to man. 

2. KocKS are usually found in lavbrn or ciinrses, the one 
layer l)eing placed iipou the otlier. In thin conntry these 
laycrM, CHpccially in tlie e*Me of the older formations, are found 




, s ipring? 

to he ulmoMt hori/ontal 1<> distni^insh rotkH h\ their capa 
bdit> for holdmg ttattr or not, thei arc comtmentlj dnided 
inti> two kmds,^FXiiiiBAitiB and ihpbrheadi^ Tht firut of 
these words destnlies thi, porous rot-k which permits water to 
paws through it and the second the rock which is watbrprooj, 
or does not permit water to p<iss through b^en in this case 
there are often cracks or fisHiires through which water nms or 
m which it accumulates Howcicr deep water inaj sink into 
the crust nf the earth it i« at length stopped \n some kind of 
rock through which it can no longer penetrate Irom these 
facts and from the disposition of the earths strata we ha\e 
8PRl^0s or fountains '^pnngs are of Mirious kinds and fortii 
nate]j they occur in many places. 



SPRINGS. 
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3. To understand their formation take an example like 
thin : — The ordinary rain falls, and some of it penetrates the 
fX)rou8 i-ock A, B, till it rests upon the hard rock or imperme- 
able clay. The water gradually accumulates till it flows out 
at S in a small stream or fountain, which is called a spring. 
This will, in the case of B, most likely be a variable spring, 
because of the dip or angle of the strata. After heavy rains 
we should expect a strong spring, but it would not be perma- 
nent in dry weather ; and this is just what happens in thou- 
sands of places. 

In the case of A the spring S might be permanent. For 
the rain soaks through the rock and fills up the depression, 
which is then in reality an underground dam or reservoir. 
And the spring from it would be more regular and most prol)- 
ably permanent all the year round, or from one period of rain- 
fall to another. This is also a not unusual kind of spring. 

4. From these examples it will not be difficult to under 
stand that springs are supplied from rain which has first 
soaked into the soil. This will take place most readily in 
loose deposits or those of recent formation, where water 
gravitates or flows at a lower level and forms a spring, or, when 
stopped by a hard rock, it accumulates and presents the condi- 
tions favourable for artesian wells. The fonnation in which 
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Hj artesian well ; b, b, impermeable strata ; (•, r, porous stratum ; 

d, dy collecting surfaces, 

artesian springs are found is easily iniderstocxl when one 
examines the strata in which they are obtained. They are 
formed in basins, consisting of at least three layers of rock, — an 
impermea})le bed or lowest l)asin, a covering of j)oroua rock, and 
a third covering to the basin l)ut smaller than the first, or not 
fitting the first completely. An artesian well may be obtained 
by boring near the centre of this basin. These springs are of 
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great utility, and would bu of incalculable benefit to this 
country ; but the disposition ut the strata is not favourabk' to 
tiiuir <x;uurreiice, and they are not likely to be foinid in many 
places. 

5, Some rocks are holublk. When water passes through 
thoir crevices, it dissolves the rocks and carries away their 
[wrticlcs in solution. In this way many caves have been 
formed, of which limbstonb yields the best-known examples. Of 
this kind of rock are the Canoo oavbh in Ouiltshoom. These 
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Can GO Caves. 

afford an excellent illustration of the effects of water on such 
rocks. Springs arc pretty well distribut-ed over the surface of 
this country. Some of them are unfortunately of a brackish 
quality. This is due to their containing sulphate of magnesia 
or soda, or sulphuretted hydrogen. 

6. Mineral springs are found in many plsices. They are for 
the most part sulphur, chalybeate, and warm or thermal. The. 
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mimber of these springs miist be about fifty. In Aliwal North 
there are two powerful hot (temp. 95°) suiiPHUR springs. 
Caledon possesses four springs containing carbonate of sou a, 
SULPHATE OF SODA and COMMON SALT (temp. 98° to 112°) ; Clan- 
william has a hot spring (temp. 110°); Malmesbury, a MINERAL 
spring (temp. 88°); Robertson, two (temp. 110° and 102°), and 
WoFCester, a warm spring (temp. 145°). These springs are 
frequented by persons suffering from cutaneous diseases or from 
RHEUMATISM. In many instances patients derive great benefit 
from their waters. 

Qny^t&teu to tend towards the Per'-meable, that may be passed 

centre of the earth. through. 

Inoal'-eiU&Ue, not able to be Fiss'-iires, clefts, slits, chasms. 

reckoned. - Arte'-sian, wells made by boring. 

Grer'-lcety cracks, rents, narrow Named from Artois, north of 

openings. France, where these wells were 

GhiJjrlieate (pron., Ka-lib'-c-at), con- first made. 

tainiag iron. Brack'-ish, spoiled, mixed with 
Bbflnim'-atiMm, painful affection of! salt. 

the joints. So named from the Cuta'-neous, pertaining to the 

notion that rheumy a discharge, skin. 

flowed through the parts affected. 



Chapter X. 

VLEYS. 

1. Thbrb are no lakes of importance in Africa south of 
Lake N^ami, a magnificent sheet of fresh water, sixty miles 
in length, by ten in breadth. In many parts, however, of the 
Interior Plateau and the Karoos there are large natural 
depressions in the surface, and tliere shallow sheets of water 
acciunulate after rains. These are called vlcys. But owing to 
the precarious rain supply, the a})8ence of springs, and the rapid 
evaporation, they do not })ecome ])ermanent lakes. When wholly 
or partially dried up they are called pans, which from the brackish 
or saline nature of the soil are in most cases salt-pans. 

2. Such are the Commissioner's Salt-pan in Calvinia, 

Oreat Bnshman Land, and the large pans at Bethelsdorp 
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and Coe^a in the Uitenha^e diviHiou, and close to Port 
Klizal>etli. The hitter of these is perhaps the most vahiable 
salt-pan in South Africa, as a large ([iiantity of salt, 30,000 
l)ags, is obtained from it annually. 

In the district of Malmesbury there are no fewer than 
five salt-pans, with several others in Piquetber^ from which 
excellent salt is obtained. Between MaraisbUF^ and the 
Fish River there are three large salt-pans, covering a total 
area of 1200 or 1500 acres. A good supply of excellent salt 
is obtained from one of them. The useful salt-pans, or vleys, 
are estimated at no fewer than fifty in number. In the dry 
seasons many of these vleys, the soil round which is not 
saturated with saline m^vtter, can only be distinguished 
by their greater verdure. On this account they become 
favourite grazing grounds for cattle. Such is De Beer's Vlev, 
where the waters of the (iamtoos River, from the east of the 
Great Karoo, issue through the Langeberg range of moun- 
tains. Vleys of this description, but of less size and import- 
ance, may be met with in most parts of the country. 

3. Some vleys have been selected for experiments in water 
storage. Of this kind Van Wyks Vley and Beaufort West 
Dam are the best examples. The former of these is situated 
near the middle of Carnarvoil, a district of great and often 
long-continued droughts. Its works consist of a strong em- 
})anknient, 300 yards in length and thirty feet in height at its 
highest point. It has the usual tower of masonry, with pipes 
and other means for regulating the outflow of the water. 
When full, this vast reservoir is capable of holding 35,000 
million gallons, and the extent of water surface is about nine- 
teen square miles. It is twenty-seven feet at the deepest part, 
and has an average depth of over ten feet. This dam, one of 
the largest artificial lakes in the world, was constructed for the 
purpose of irrigating an extensive tract of fertile country, which 
without water was useless for agricultural purposes. It has an 
enormous drainage area of 460 square miles. We might suppose 
that this extent of country would yield an immense volume of 
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water. But such is not the case. Owin<^ to tlie scanty and ex- 
tremely irregular rainfall, the flow into the reservoir is l)ut 
slight. Still, a sufficient quantity of water is stored for the 
ordinary purposes of agricidture in the district whicli it was 
intended to benefit. 

4. As WATER STORAGE is of the UTMOST IMPORTANCE for the 

well-being of South Africa every one should note the eftect of 
this experiment; and those whose profession, or calling, places 
them in dry regions should carefully watch the rainfall, and 
study the geological formation of the country. Many other 
spots might in this way be discovered where with little laboin- 
dams could be made which would materially aid the fanner and 
the villager in procuring means for irrigating his lands in times 
of drought. A little valley between two mountains where the 
water has worn a channel through the strata will sometimes he 
thought of, and the gorge filled up by an embankment built 
across. With sufficient energy a permanent stream might be 
secured; and the dwellers on its banks considerably benefited. 
Precaution must be taken against building dams which will bo 
only a source of danger in rains. As with other kinds of build- 
ings special knowledge is required, but that is not so difficult of 
acquisition as to be beyond the reach of the ordinary colonist. 

Freca-rions, uncertain, doubtful. Droughts, periods without rain. 

Lat., preeoTy I pray. Res-er-voir', dam, a place for 
Accmn-nlate, to keep up, to amass, water storage. 

to increase greatly. Artific -ial, made by art, not 
Per'-maiieiit, durable, lasting to the natural. 

end. Acqulsit -ion, acquirement, gaining. 

Gorge, the throat, a narrow passage. Ben-efited, advantaged, favoured. 
Frecan-tion, care beforehand. 



Chapter XT. 

NATIVK8. 

1. Thbrb are still three distinct aboriginal races in South 
Africa : — (1) The Bushman — Hottentot race, consisting of 
the two head types of Bushman proper (San or Abatua) and 
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Hottentot proper (Khoi-KIiotn) ; (2) The Bantu race, known 
iilwi iw tliu Krtfir nu:o or Kafir— K.mRO ra*;e; atid (3) The 
Neti^ro rate, whiuli m roprcsciited by the so-called Bei^ Daiiiarjut 
(<>I)ou-Uaiimn or Huii-Khniu) of North Namaqimland aud 
Daiiiaraland. 




2. The HoTTBNTin' race in the at>original raee of Africa 
south of the eqimt'ir, if not of the whole of the African con- 
tiuciit. Ail other raees have immigrated in eom|>aratively 
recent times. Long ago the Hottentot race had become divided 
into the two types which we now call Bushmen and Hottentoth. 
Without doubt both sprang from a common stock, and the 
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physical differences now observable between the two are due 
entirely to their diflferent modes of life. The Bushmen are 
hunters, while the Hottentots are nomadic sheep and cattle 
farmers; and these were their respective means of existence 
when Eui'opeans first became acquainted with them. Between 
the two races, however, a war to the knife has been continually 
going on. Another powerful and unsparing enemy to the 
Bushmen were the early European settlers, who, aided by the 
Hottentots, caused the gradual annihilation of the Bushmen 
tribes, and drove the weak and scattered remnants into the most 
inaccessible parts of the country. They are not now foundH 
to the south of the Kunene and Zambesi except in the Kali- 
hari and its outskirts, whence they will without doubt soon 
disappear when these regions are occupied by the white races. 
There are, however, considerable numbers of Bushmen in exist- 
ence. Modem authorities calculate that they still luimber 
more than 10,000, without including the dwarf races of 
Central Africa, which are, in all probability, identical with 
the Bushmen of the south. 

3. Bushmen are short, thin, and wiry. Their skin is of an / 
olive colour. They have small twinkling eyes, thick protrud- ; 
ing lips, and small flat noses. They are a very independent J 
race; and, though many of them have long been servants to 
both natives and white men, they run away whenever the 
service does not suit them. In their natural state they are a 
happy joyous people, have great reverence for an Unseen Being, 
whom they worship, and tliey regard tlie dead <is only in an- 
other state of existence. But civilisation lias made no impres- 
sion upon them, for they simply keep themselves outside its 
pale. The Buslmien liave no fixed abode. They are the 
pariahs of South Africa — the Ishmael of the wilds. A cave or 
hole scraped in the ground, or a few handfuls of grass, reeds, or 
twigs used as a thatch ujxni the branches of a eonnnon bush 
after they had been tied together at the top, forms their only 
pn)tection from heat and cold. Their domestic utensils consist 
of a wild gourd, an ostrich or tortoise shell, a few bags mtule 
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from the «kiii of the springbuck, and bometimes a rude clay 
pot or two. They never attempt to cultivate the soil. They 
keej) neither flocks nor herds and no domestic animal except 
the dog. The rough skin of the springbuck, jackal or wild cat 
serves for clothing when necessary. 

4. In former times, and still in the Kalihari, Bushmen 
lived in small tribes, sometimes federated together, and led by 
their headmen, who were merely the strongest men of the tribe 
and the best hunters. Bushmen hunt in common and divide 
the spoil without quarrelling. They never abandon their 
wounded ; they display strong affection for their companions. 
They are kind-hearted, true to their promises, and grateful 
for kindness shown to them. They are strict monogamists, 
and their love for their children is always most marked. Their 
most efficient weapon is the bow and poisoned arrow, which 
they use with great dexterity. They are well acquainted with 
the liabits of game, and are most skilful hunters. They kill 
birds with a sling and stone ; sometimes they use birdlime. At 
times they subsist on ants, locusts, and snakes. After a 
successful hunt they gorge themselves with food. In bad times 
they subsist on wild melons, on tuberous roots and bulbs, es- 
pecially the well-known uientje which they dig out of the 
ground with a pointed stick driven through a spherical stone in 
which a hole has been l)ored. These stones have been found 
all over the country, showing that this race formerly occupied 
the whole region south of the Zambesi. Bushmen are noted 
for their many rude rock paintings, specimens of which are found 
in caves in all parts of South Africa. 

5. The language of the Bushmen resembles the race — "A 
])rimeval people arrested by adverse circumstances at a very 
low stage of development". It has, with the Hottentot, only 
the clicks, harsh-sounding gutturals and a few roots in common. 
But the various idioms differ as much among themselves as they 
do from tlie Hottentot. In fact the Buslniian language boars 
nearly the same relationship to the Hottentot as Knglish does 
to Sanscrit. 



6. The Hottentots ai-e a nioi'i; ud^'jiiitud |H;i)|jle and wlto iit 
one time the ruling race. Up to the uiiddlo of thu suvcutueiith 
century they occupied the great pjirt of what ia now the Gape 
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rather than strong. Their bodies are of medium height ; they 
have small hands and feet. They have a peculiar pale, yellow- 
brown complexion, curly matted hair, high cheek-bones — pro- 
jecting sideways — pointed chin, a flat nose and wide nostrils. 
They live in kraals, in beehive-shaped mat-covered huts, and 
wear a kaross for a covering. They formerly used bows and 
arrows as weapons of offence ; they kept sheep and oxen and 
knew the art of smelting ore before the arrival of Europeans. 
They, like the Bushmen, are monogamists. Those who know 
them praise their sociability and readiness to render mutual 
aid. Gifts they divide among one another. " He cannot," 
says Kolbe in speaking of the Hottentots, " eat alone ; and how- 
ever hungry he may be, he calls those who pass by to share 
his food. The integrity of the Hottentots, their strictness, and 
celerity in the exercise of justice, and their truthfulness are 
things in which they excel all or most nations in the world." 

7. The Hottentots have all the same language, with as 
many dialects as there are tribes. They make use of the clicks 
already mentioned, but the main peculiarity is that every root 
is a monosyllable, and ends with a vowel, derivatives being 
formed by the use of suffixes. Their system of counting is a 
decimal one, and words for expressing abstract ideas abound. 
They are possessed of a rich mythology, especially the parts 
relating to the stars, which so far as it has been studied is not 
unlike that of the Aryans. They believe in a Supreme Being, 
to whom they pray when the day dawns, and are imbued with 
a strong religious sentiment. Many Hottentots are now em- 
ployed as agricultural labourers and shepherds, and when 
kindly treated make good and reliable servants, if intoxicants 
are kept from them. 

8." The Bantu race is divided into three great groups : — 
The eastern, from its chief representatives known as the Ama- 
Zulu, Ama-Xosa or Kafir proper and Ama-Swasi ; the central 
or Bechuana ; and the western, the Ova-Herero, or Daniara and 
(Jvanibos. Ama-Xosa or Kafir, in their varieties of Uaikas, Ocal- 
ekas, Tembus, Poudos, and others, have their chief locations in 
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the Transkei. All the people of the Bantu tribes are distinguished 
by dark skin and woolly hair. Their complexion ranges from 
a light copper colour to the deepest blue-black. In general 
the Bantu is tall, strong, muscular, erect in bearing and with all 
his limbs in perfect symmetry. The form and size of the cranium 
diflPer from the European type, and though he has thick lips 
and a flat nose his face is pleasing. His bearing is haughty, 
and he possesses a fair share of vanity, being fond of decking his 
person with ornaments. The Bantus protect their bodies from 
the effects of the sun by smearing themselves with fat and red 
clay, which has the effect of making them look like polished 
bronze. Their dwellings are circular huts, made of strong 
wooden frames, thatched with grass or reeds. Their weapons 
of offence are knobkerries, and assegais or short javelins. They 
are ingenious in crafts which take their fancy, but they are not 
industrious. Their chief wealth is cattle, the care of which is 
considered the most honourable of employments, and is therefore 
reserved for the men. The women cultivate the ground, and 
collect firewood and reeds for thatching the huts. The Bantus 
are polygamists. The language of the Kafir is possessed of 
complete linguistic unity, and is independent of any known 
tongue; but it is rich in words and musical in expression, 
though its structure is not at all like that of any European 
language. 

The Malays are a distinct race, in no wav connected with 
the aboriginal races of the colony. They are the descendants 
of slaves who were brouglit into Cape Colony from the East 
Indies by the Dutch. The Malays now number about 12,000, 
and live in separate communities, chiefly in Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, and Kimberley. They are a quiet, sober, and 
prosperous race, and some of the industries of the colony largely 
depend upon them for a labour supply. Many are fishermen, 
masons, carpenters, and waggon builders, while a few are mer- 
chants, shopkeepers and employers of labour. The Malay 
women are easily recognised by their picturesque dress, and the 
men wear the fez, as they are Mohammedans in religion. 

4 
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Mea'-gre, poor, lean, scanty. 

Integ'-ri^, entirety, wholeness, hon- 
esty. 

Cran-ium, the head, the skull. 

Fei, Per., a red cap. 

ABM-gai', from Port. , azagaya. Lat. , 
hastay a spear. 

Kolbe, Peter, spent eight years in 
the country, and published a 
complete account of the Cape 
Colony and its inhabitants, in 
German, in 1719. 

Kar-088', from kkorosy Hot., skin, 
especially sheepskin, for cover- 
ing. 

Hott'-entot, from Huttmtut, old 
German or Frisian, meaning the 
language used by the astrologer 
or quack doctor. English, gib- 
berish. 



(Dr. Th. Hahiiy in Tsui-goab, the 
Supreme Being of the Khoi- 
Khoin.) But the people call 
themselves Khoi-Khoin, men of 
men. 

Mu-tual, in return, given and re- 
ceived. 

Syxnm'-etry, due proportion, har- 
mony. 

Lin-guis -tic, belonging to language . 

Knob-kerrie, stick with large knob. 
Name derived from short stick 
with jackal's tail attached to it, 
used for brushing away perspira- 
tion, first carried by Hottentot 
men. 

Kraal, corals Port., hedge, fence. 

Monog'-amlsts, having one wife. 

Polyg^'-amistB, having more than 
one wife at a time. 



THE BUSHMAN AND THE KORANNA. 

1. Let the proud white man boast his flocks, 

And fields of fruitful grain; 
My home is 'mid the mountain rocks, 
The desert my domain. 

2. I plant no herbs nor pleasant fruits, 

I toil not for my cheer ; 
The desert yields me juicy roots. 
And herds of bounding deer. 

3. The countless springbucks are my flock ; 

Spread o'er the unbounded plain ; 
The buffalo bendeth to my yoke, 
The wild horse to my rein. 

4. My yoke is the quivering assegai. 

My rein the tough bow-string ; 
My bridle curb a slender barb. 
Yet it quells the forest king. 

5. The crested adder honoureth me. 

And yields at my command 
His poison bag, like the honey bee. 
When I seize him on the sand. 
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6. Yea, even the wasting locust swarm, 
Which mighty nations dread, 
To me nor terror l)rings, nor harm. 
For I make of them my bread. 

Fast by his wild resounding river 

The listless Koran lingers ever ; 

Still drives his heifers forth to feed, 

Soothed by the gorrah's humming reed ; 

His tent of mats and leathern gear 

All packed upon the patient steer. 

*Mid all his wanderings hating toil. 

He never tills the stubborn soil. 

Should some long parching droughts prevail. 

And milk and bulbs and locusts fail, 

He lays him down to sleep away 

In languid trance the weary day ; 

Lulled by the sound of the Gariep, 

Beneath the willows murmuring deej) : 

Till thunder-clouds surcharged with rain 

Pour verdure o'er the panting plain. 

And call the famished dreamer from his trance. 

To feast on milk and game, and wake the moonlight dance. 

Priinjle. 

Domain', estate, territory. Crest'-ed, witli its head ornamented 

Cheer, entertainment, fare. by a tuft or crest. 

Qniver'-lng, trembling, vibrating. Gear, dress, harness, something 

Curb, bend, subdue. jn-epared for wear. 

Barb, a horse, a Barbary horse. Lang'-uid, slack, feeble, flagging. 

Fam'-lBlied, weakened by famine, Trance, state in which the sou 

starved. appears to go beyond or out of the 

Snrcharg'-ed, overcharged, over- body. 

loaded. Oorrah's reed, reed used as musi- 
cal instrument. 



('lIAPTER Xll. 

ROADS, BRIDGES, AND MOUNTAIN PASSES. 

I. In the lesson on the configuration of the African con 
tinent and the mountain system it was pointed out that there 
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was a fringe of mountains at a little distance from the coast, 
juul that the precipitous or less accessible side of these moun- 
tains faced the valleys and j)lains below. Such being the case, 
the (piestion naturally arises : how communication is maintained 
with the interior of the country ; and where, and by what means, 
do vehicles ascend and overcome those natural barriers ? 

2. The colony has no navigable rivers for internal com- 
nnuiication, and travelling from the coast inland was slow, 
dangerous, and extremely difficult till roads were made and 
rivers ])ridged. Much progress has been made in overcoming 
the forniidal)Ie j)hysical barriers to traffic. Many years ago 
great undertakings were completed, which have been an 
honour and a pride to the country ever since. There are about 
4000 miles of constructed main road throughout the colony, 
and the divisional roads extend to fully as great a distance. 

3. The MAIN ROAD to the interior, leaving Cape Town by 
way of Salt River, proceeds at first eastward across the Cape 
Flats. At Durban Road one branch tunis to the right, passes 

through Somerset West, crosses the Hottentot's Holland 
Mountains by Sir Lowry's Pass, runs through Caledon, 
Riversdale, George, and Humansdorp to Port Elizabeth, 

and thence it may be followed onward to Natal. 

4. The other branch to the left starts at Durban Road, and 
passes through the divisions of Halmesbury and Piquet- 

burg, then northwards through ClanwiUiam to Port Nolloth 

in Namaqualand. The central main road proceeds through 

Paarl and Wellington, ascends the Drakenstein range at 
Bain's Kloof, passes through the Hex River Mountains in 

HitchelFs Pass, and finds a way to the higher level through 
the Cold Bokkeveld at Karoo Poort. It then crosses the 
Karoo in two branches : one passing through Fraserburg, and 
the other through Beaufort, and thence to the Orange River. 

Travellers still remember this as the old road to Kimberley. 

5. The main roads have thus, we see, to pass over various 
mountain ranges. The name "mountain pass" is given to a road- 
way which ascends a steep mountain to connect the road on the 
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one side with that beyond. In early times it was extremely 
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1ki t'luployixl. But accidents were of freqtieiit ooeiirrGnce, aad 
{ir»dnallj' till) old luetliod was auperaeded by improving tlie 
road aiid cutting it iilongside the rocks, or building up the 
iiniTon' giillieH so as to foriu a gradual attcent, winding along by 
a zigzag course till it rose inany feet above the level of the 
plain without any very steep asecnt at one place. 

6. Very important as a means of facilitating communication 
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Parliament determined, in 1874, to span the river by four 
separate iron bridges. The one at Hope Town is the largest, 
being 1480 feet in length. The next in size is the one at 
Colesberg, measuring 1339 feet in length. There is another 
at Bethulie, 1350 feet long; and the fourth, which is at Ali- 
wal North, is 860 feet in length. The cost of constructing 
these bridges was great, and was very considerably increased by 
the high rates that had to be paid for the transport from the 
seaports of the heavy iron girders. These were imported from 
England and carried up country in waggons. 

7. The Great Kei River is spanned by a similar kind of 
bridge, which now unites the colony more closely to the Trans- 
keian Territories. It is of iron lattice work, resting upon 
hollow iron piers, filled up with cement. It is 1222 feet long, 
and consists of thirteen spans. When this bridge was com- 
pleted at the close of the war in 1879 the Kafirs said : " Now 
we see that we are conquered ; the land of the British settlers 
and of the Kafir is one ". 

8. Some well-known passes are Sir Lowry's Pass between 
Hottentot's Holland and Caledon, where the ascent is about 
1000 feet ; Bain's Kloof above Wellington, the distance from 
which town to the top of the kloof is seven or eight miles up 
the moimtain side, where the road winds with many a curve and 
stretch. The view from the pass is magnificent, and commands 
a pleasant prospect, extending over forty or fifty miles. Contrast- 
ingsharply with this peaceful view, the ruggedness of the mountain 
scenery down the pass on the eastern side is very striking. 

9. Hitciieirs Pass leads up to Ceres, and the Warm 
Bokkeveld, through the mountains on the north side of the 
plain, forming the Tulbagh and Worcester Valleys. It is 
another wild and varied mountain scene. A bridge crosses the 
Breede River at tlio entrance of tlic pass, and the road 
climbs upward along the right l>ank of the stream for a distance 
of about six miles. The greater part of it is cut out of the 
solid rock, and shows most skilful engineering. Viewed from 
the kloof the bare moiuitain peaks tower up in wild confusion. 
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ttud the yiiffi) and crags nceui to lean over at every posaibk angle, 
while down in the ravine below the graasy hollows and patches 
of heath and shrnbD give a tioftur tone to the rugged acene. 
10. To the north of Port Elizabeth and about midway 




Bais's Kloof, kbar Wellington. 
between that town and Somerset East the Znarberg PaSS 
ei-oaaes the mountain range of the same name. -The approach 
to the pass from the south wide lies for some distance through 
a part of the Addo Bash. Near tlie foot of the pass the 
road is somewhat gloomy and csoiiibre, being overshadowed by 



bushy cli% ; but, higher up, the gnuideiir of the inituutain and 
forest Boenery is diaclosed to view. The roadway, liewii otit (jf 
the rock, gradually ascends through masHeK of rieh and varied 
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hilly ridge, with deep furrows and kloofb running in all direc- 
tions. The poet Pringle describes this scene as "a billowy 
cliaos of naked mountains, rocks, precipices, and yawning 
abysses, that look as if hurled together by some prodigious 
convulsion of nature ; while over the lower declivities and deep- 
sunk dells a dark impenetrable forest spreads its shaggy skirts, 
and adds to the whole a still more wild and savage sublimity ". 
From the top a splendid view of the surrounding country is 
obtained, bounded on the south by the shores of the Indian 
Ocean some forty miles distant. 

1 1 . Another mountain pass of striking grandeiu* and beauty 
is that over the KatbeF^, on the great northern road, which, 
starting from Port Elizabeth, passes by way of Grahamstown 
and Fort Beaufort to Queenstown, and thence to Aliwal 
North. The mountain at the point where the road crosses it 
is nearly 6000 feet in height, and the pass winds up along its 
slopes through dense forests of yellow-wood. Towards the top 
forests give place to high thick bush. Waterfalls and deep 
rocky gullies are crossed. In respect of grandeur and richness 
of forest scenery nothing can be more striking than this famous 
pass, with its thickly wooded heights above and still grander 
forests in the ravines below. 

12. From what has now been said the character of a Cape 
mountain pass will be generally understood, and the following 
need only to be named and located, as the plan, aspect, and use 
of them all are practically the same : Honta^U Pass runs 
through a defile in the Outeniqua Mountains, in the division 
of George, by which the Cape road ascends from the coast 
region to the more elevated plateau of Lan^e Kloof. Seven 
Weeks Poort runs through a difficult opening at the western 
extremity of the Langeberg range, where it meets the 
Zwarteberg. The Pass supplies an excellent road, which 

gives access from the Little to the Great KaFOO. Heirings 

Poort on the Great Zwarteberg range has a fine pass on the 
road wliich lejuls from the port of Mossel Bay to Prince 
Albert and Beaufort West. It opens up to conmmnication a 
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vast extent of country formerly of little value, but now every 
day increasing in importance. Zwarteber^ Pass, in the moun- 
tains between Oudtshoorn and Prince Albert, one of the 
highest and most interesting in the colony, was recently con- 
structed to afford more direct communication between Oudts- 
hoom and the railway. The road crosses the mountain range at 
an elevation of about 4000 feet above the level of the sea. Only 
a few of the leading roads and passes have been mentioned, for 
it woidd be impossible to give them all. It will bo understood, 
however, that there are numerous other roads across the 
country, with their important bridges, drifts, and passes. It 
should also be noticed that not a few of these famous roads are 
now comparatively little used since the opening of the railways. 
But we may hope that having cost so much luoney they may 
never be allowed to fall into disuse or be entirely neglected. 
Increased cultivation of the land and a larger rural population 
will tend to prevent this decay. 



Conflgiira'-tlon, resemblance of one 

figure to another, external form, 

aspect. 
Nav'-i^able, that may be navigated 

or passed by ships, or vessels. 
TralT-ic, trade, commerce. 
Kloof^ Dut., pass through a moun- i penetrated or pierced. 

tain range, a ravine. ; Ear'-oo, Hot., hard, dry, barren. 



Zig^-zag, having sharp or quick turns. 

Eng^eer'-ing^, planning and con- 
structing roads, bridges, etc. 

6rand'-eur, greatness, loftiness, 
splendour. 

Impen'-etrable, that cannot be 



Chapter XI 11. 

IMPROVED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

1. From the date of tlie first settlements to the middle of 
the present century, travelling in South Africa was slow, 
tedious, and dangerous. As late iis 1875 the time occupied in 
travelling by coach from Wellington to tlu» Diamond Fields 
was fourteen days ; the journov can now be performed by mail 
train in twice that number of hours. Tlie fatigue, discomfort^ 
and danger, as well as the expense of the old ukkIc of ti'avelling 
need not be contrasted witli the facilities, the safety, and the 



i 
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comfort of the present day. The saving of time, too, is enor- 
mous. But that is not the only gain. Heavy goods can be easily 
and cheaply carried, and articles of a perishable nature, such as 
fruit and farm produce, can now be forwarded by rail to dis- 
tances which a few years ago it would have been impossible to 
attempt. The improvement in communication makes it easy for 
us to have postal arrangements of an excellent character, and at 
a very reasonable cost. Letters are carried by trains to the prin- 
cipal towns of the colony with great despatch, and connecting 
coaches and post carts further widen and popularise the postal 
system, till now there are few places of any importance from 
which replies to letters may not be received in a very few days. 

2. In order to give some idea of the extent to which we 
make use of the Post Office, it is of interest to learn from the 
report of the Postmaster-General for last year that there are 
now 675 post offices in existence in the colony. The weight of 
mails despatched from the General Post Office during that year 
was over 1,662,000 lbs. The number of letters posted in 
the colony in the same year was 16,000,000, and of newspapers 
over 9,000,000. Diamonds 1800 lbs. in weight and gold to the 
amount of 950 lbs. also passed through the post on their way to 
Europe. From the principal trade centres 155,000 parcels 
were transmitted by post. Money orders and postal drafts to 
the value of .£545,000 were issued, and the amount deposited in 
the Post Office Savings Banks during the year was .£761,360. 

3. But even the quick transmission and delivery of letters 
have not been sufficient to satisfy the haste and activity of the 
present age. The electric telegraph has been called into requi- 
sition, and hundreds of offices have been opened in the colony to 
enable its inhabitants to exchange communication with little loss 
of time. In fact, it is now possible to send messages to the most 
distant parts of the country and to receive a reply in a few hours. 

4. The first line of telegraph wires constructed in the colony 
was that between Cape Town and Simonstown and was opened 

for messages in 1 860. In. 1 864 Cape Town and Grahamstown 

were similarly connected. In 1873 the total mileage con- 
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stnicted was 760, and in that year the whole of the telegraph 
wires were purchased by the Goveniment. In 1890 the mileage 
of line open was 4,640, the length of wires in use 11,779 miles, 
and the telegraph stations 268 in number. On Christmas day, 
1879, telegraphic communication with the world beyond the seas 
was established by a cable from Aden to Zanzibar and thence 
to Durban. (Natal). A second cable was laid on the west 
coast, and its end landed at Port Nolloth and thence to Table 
Bay m 1889. 

Cen-tury, a hundred years. 1 Tel'-egnmph, the distant writer, an 

Per'-isbable, that may decay, sub- instrument worked by electricity 

ject to speedy decay, as fruit, for sending messages quickly. 

meat, fish. Fstab-lished to make stable or 

Traasmif-ted, sent across to an- firm. 

other place. j Elec-tric, having the property of 

Cable, rope or chain which ties any- amber, which, when rubbed,, 

thing. Lat., capio, I hold. attracts and repels light bodies. 

Despatch', to send away. 



Chapter XIV. 

RAILWAYS. 

1. Of all public works which afford proof of the enterprise 
and progressive tendency of the Cape Colony, the extensive 
railway systems stand first. Most of our railways have been 
constructed within the last twenty years, and have cost many 
millions of money. Contrary to the custom in England, where 
all the railways are the property of private companies, nearly 
all our railways belong to Government. The Sea Point railway 
from Gape Town to Sea Point, the Kowie railway from 
Orahamstown to Port Alfred, the Cape Central railways 

from Worcester to Ashton, the railway from O'okiep to 

Port Nolloth, belong to private companies. 

2. The Cape (Government railways are the following : — 
A. The Western Si/fffein — comprising : — miles. 

(1) The main line from Cape Town Docks to Yry- 

bor^ ... ... ... ... ... 774 

(2) Loop line from Durban Road to Mulder's 
Ylei, via Stellenbosch ... ... ... 25 
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(3) A 1)ninch from Salt RiYBF to Simonstown 20 

(4) A linnicli from Eerste RiYBF to Sir Lowry's 

^ CvOD ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• X *x 

(5) A 1)rancli from Durban Road to Halmesbury 36 

B. The Midland Stjstem — comprising: — 

( 1 ) T»ie main line from Port Elizabeth to Pretoria 740 

(2) TIic junction line from Naauwpoort to De Aar 69 

(3) A branch frr)m Zwartkops to Graaff-Reinet 177 

(4) A brancli from Alicedale to Orahamstown 34 

C, TliP Easfpni Si/stem — comprising: — 

(1) The main line from East London to Aliwal 
North ... ... ... ... ... 280 

(2) A l)ranch from Blaney to King Williams- 

%l^^ MM Mm ••• ••• »•• ••• ••• c/ 

(3) The junction line from Stormberg to Hiddel- 

borg Road ... ... ... ... 81 

I). The NorlliP'ni System — comprising : — 
The Free State and Transvaal railways connected with 
the (^ape System. 

These railways haye all been constructed on the 3ft. 6in. 
gauge, and, with the exception of (yaj>e Town and Wjn- 
berg line, and the first seyen miles of the Port Elizabeth 
and Uitenhage line, are all single lines of railway. 

3. The general direction of the Western line of railway is 
north-east. It crosses the riyers which form the main drainage 
of the country, and the interyening ridges. The bridges are 
therefore l)oth numerous and important. 

The Midland System nuis northward, and follows for the 
most part the main drainage of the country. The Eastern 
System takes a north-westerly course, and is remarkable for its 
difficult inclines and numerous sharp curves. 

4. The Western Railwat/ System begins at Cape Town. 
Passing Salt RiYer the line crosses the Cape Flats, once a sea 
of drifting sand, but now densely coyered with bush and trees. 
It then nms through the pleasant yineyards and well-wooded 
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valleys of Stellenbosch, Paarl, and Wellington, and, making 

a wide detour of nearly 30 miles to avoid the lofty Draken- 
Steins, passes through them by the natural break in the 
range at Tulbagh Kloof. 

By the selection of this route the enormous cost of a long 
tunnel was saved. The line now emerges on the first plateau, 

crosses the Breede RiYer, passes the town of Worcester, 800 

feet above sea level, and proceeding up the picturesque valley 
of the Hex RiYer, gradually ascends the mountains by a series 
of curves along their sides. The gradient here, which for up- 
wards of 20 miles is generally 1 in 40, is the steepest possible, 
consistent with safety. Just before the summit of the famous 
Hex RiYer Pass is reached the line pierces two of the moun- 
tain spurs by tunnels, and at a distance of 36 miles from Wor- 
cester it has attained the high Karoo level of 3200 feet. 
Here, as also at other places, steep embankments, heavy 
cuttings through rock, and numerous massive iron bridges are 
to be noticed. The highest point reached by the railway on 
this range is near Haljesfontein, where an altitude of 3600 
feet is attained. We are now in the Great Karoo, and on a 
level with the top of Table Mountain. Then a considerable 
descent is made, and sometimes along comparatively level 
ground, and at other times ascending or descending, the rail- 
way line passes in succession the stations for the following 

towns, — Prince Albert, Fraserburg, Victoria West, 
Murraysborg, Richmond, and others. Beaufort West, 

which lies at the foot of the NieuWYeld range of moinitains, 
and which was for some time the terminus of the railway, is 
passed in full view. Beyond this the country looks very bleak 
and desolate. 

5. De Aar, the important point of junction with the 
Midland System, is 500 miles distant from Gape Town and 
339 from Port Elizabeth. Seventy miles to the north of it 
we reach Orange RiYer station, near which the river is crossed 
by the Good Hope bridge, a strong handsome structure, con- 
sisting of nine spans, resting on iron piers sunk deep in the bed 
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of the river, and having a total longtli of 1230 feet. The 
bridge is 56 feet above the level of the water, the lUHH^ivu ii'on 
girders are arched at the top, and the weight of the whole 
etructure is said to be 855 tons. The railway flooii after 
reaches Kimberley, with it« famous diamond mines ; and, pro- 
ceeding northward, crosses the Vaal at Wairenton hy another 
substantial bridge, passes Taun^, and rous on to Vrybnrg, 




Ohakgf, Riv 



: RiVI. 



nearly 800 miles from Cape Town, with the jirospect of 
further extension northward at an early ilatc. 

6. The Midland Si/it':'ii has its tcruiiuus at Port Eliza- 
Iwth, from which a donblc line of r^iils nms noHlnvitrd to 
Zwartkops, some eight miles distant. Hcr', a lirancli tiniis to 
the west, passes Uitenhage, enters the valley of the Sunday 
Hlver, and pmiieeds northwai-d to Graaff-Reinet. Fnnn 
Zwartkops, the main line continues in a north-eusterly diree- 
tiou to Alioedale, 71 miles from Port Elizabeth. Hei-e a 
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branch line on the right proceeds through varied and beautiful 
mountain scenery to Orahamstowil. 

7. The main line then enters and ascends the valley of the 

Great Fish River, passing between the towns of Somerset 

East and Bedford. A good view is soon after obtained of 
Gradock, which is 181 miles from Port Elizabeth, and was 
formerly the terminus of the railway. From this point the 
line traverses the flat Karoo plains of Hiddelburg to Naauw- 
poort, where it crosses the Sneeuwbergen at an elevation of 
5180 feet, and meets the junction from the Western line. 
Still proceeding northward we reach Golesberg, a few miles 
to the north-east of which the Orange River is crossed at 
Nonrals Pont by another splendid bridge, over 1000 feet in 
length. We are now in the Free State, and after travelling 
over another 120 miles of flat grassy plains, reach Bloem- 
fontein, its capital. Beyond this, the line passes through the 
northern border of the country at Yiljoens Drift on the Yaal 
River, and reaches the Gold Fields of Johannesburg and 

Pretoria, the capital of the South African Republic. 

8. East London is the starting-point of the Kusteni 
System.. This line, which is nearly 300 miles in length, passes 
through much wild mountain scenery, and is noted for its 
extraordinary zig-zags and curves, and its steep gradients. In 
the first twelve miles from East London it rises 1000 feet. 
It passes Blaney, where a branch connects with King 
Williamstown, nine miles distant, nms on across the 

•undulating plateaux of Stutterheim and Cathcart, and 
past Queenstown, through the coal fields of the Storm- 
bergen, which it crosses at the remarkable elevation of 5586 
feet, the highest point of any of our railways. At Holteno it 
meets the junction from the Midland line, then runs northward 
to Burghersdorp and its terminus at Aliwal North. From 
the former of these places another junction line, via Bethulie, 
connects at Springfontein with the Midland extension to 

Bloemfontein. 

9. Up to the present time the total length of railway 
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constructed by Government exceeds 1 890 miles, which have 

cost fifteen millions sterling, or an average of about £8000 per 

mile. Yet this large sum of money has not been misspent, for 

not only are the railways of great advantage and convenience 

to the people, but a good profit is derived from working them. 

The divisions passed through by the three main lines are : — 

Western, 
The Cape. 
Stellenboscli. 
Paarl. 
TnllMHBrli. 
Worcester. 
Prince Albert. 
Beaufort West. 
Victoria West. 
Bicbmond. 
Hope Town. 
Griqualand West. 

En'-terprise, bold or dangerous | Interven'-ing, coming in between. 

undertaking. Curves, bends. Lat., curviis, 

Jnnct-ion, union, point where ob- crooked. 



Midland. 
Port Elizabeth. 
Uitenhage. 
Alexandria. 
Somerset East. 
Cradock. 
Middelburg. 
Colesberg. 



Easteim. 
East London. 
King Williamstown. 
Stutterheim. 
Cathcart. 
Queenstown. 
Albert. 
Aliwal North. 



jects unite. 
Ora'-dienty an incline. 
Klap'-muts, nightcap, from peculiar 

dome-shaped mountain. 



Un-dulatlngy like waves of the sea. 
Naauw-poorty Dut., narrow gate, 
or opening. 



Chapter XV. 

DOCKS AND HARBOUR WORKS. 

1. We have already seen that the coast of South Africa 
possesses few natural harbours couvcnient for shipping. Ac- 
cordingly, as trade increased, it became necessary to construct 
docks and quays at the various seaports. Tlic following are 
the principal harbour works of the colony — the breakwater and 

docks of Table Bay, the quays and jetties of Hossel Bay, 
Knysna, Port Elizabeth, Kowie, and East London. 

2. In former times the shores of Table Bay were often 
strewn with wrecks. These were caused by the fury of the 
north-west storms of winter. Vessels lying at anchor in the 
bay were caught in the fierce blasts, their anchors failed to 
hold, or the cables snapped and they drifted on to the sandy 
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Iwacli, and were broken to pieces by the heavy surf. But 
ample shelter for shipping has now been provided, and wrecks 
should Ihj a thing of the past. Vessels in the outer basin, or 
in the docks, or lying at anchor close in-shore, are in perfect 
safety. This protection is secured by the breakwater, a huge 
wall or mound of stone which nms out into the bay for a 
distance of nearly a mile. Against it the waves dash in vain, and 
inside of it the sea is calm in the severest storm. It starts from 
a i)oint on the shore between the old Gallows-hill and the 
Houille Point Lighthouse, and runs in a north-easterly direction, 
terminating in water of the depth of seven and a half fathoms. 

Its exact length is 4630 feet, it is 20 feet above the 
water, and its width or thickness is 300 feet at the base. It 
has already encountered heavy storms, which, although they 
did some damage, have only served to strengthen it by drawing 
the l(K)se blocks of stone down into the sloping position, which 
is called the angle of stability. Strong wooden piers had to be 
erected for the lines of rail to carry the stones of which the 
wall is composed. Some of these are large masses of rock, 
(piarried from the bed of the new Graving Dock and from 
the rocky ridge surrounding it. Immense blocks of concrete, 
weighing from thirty to seventy tons, have also been used 
at certain points, to give additional strength to the wall. The 
dangers of the north-west gales are thus averted ; but the south- 
easter, though blowing off the land and not dangerous, caused 
inconvenience to shii)s entering or leaving the docks. To 
obviate this, a long arm or pier is being erected on the south 
side, and when it is completed, vessels will be able to enter or 
leave the harbour in all kinds of weather. 

3. The Alfred Dock is the oldest, and was publicly opened 
by Prince Alfred in 1870. It is 1100 feet long and 500 feet 
wide, with a depth of 27 feet at high water, and an 
area of eight and a half acres. The bay here was at first very 
shallow, and had to be deepened. The dock was therefore 
excavated by divers out of the rock and clay of the foreshore. 
On all sides of it are large stores for coals and cargo. Its 
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soiitheniend is joined by the Piitent Slip, up which vcBsels of 200U 



CAPETOWN DOCKS 



AUTHORIZED EXTEhJSION 




tons can be li.iuloil f<)r ropairM. 0|»i)nHitc the eiitniiicc is tlie 
famous Graving Dock, into which vessels of the larfrcst size can 
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Ih) taken. After they are floated in here, they are supported 
hy ))eani8 of wood, resting on the sides of the walls ; the water- 
tight caisson is then fixed in its place ; the water is driven 
out in a few hours by powerful steam pumps ; and the keel of 
the vessel is left dry for cleaning or repairs. This magnificent 
piece of work is 580 feet in length and ninety feet in width at 
the (luay level. It is of very great convenience to the shipping 
tnide of the colony. For example, the CoptiCy sl large steamer 
of 4500 tons, which had lost the blade of her screw, was taken 
in while full of cargo, repaired and despatched on her voyage 
within twenty-four hours. It has also been occupied by many 
large men-of-war. The walls are solidly built of Paarl granite. 
The inner basin lies to the north of the narrow entrance to the 
Alfred Dock, and is used for vessels of lighter draught, its 
greatest depth being eighteen feet. Beyond this and along 
the inner side of the breakwater a new quay wall has been 
])uilt, and is to ]>c greatly extended. At right angles to this a 
large coaling jetty has been constructed of wooden piles, and 
])arallel with it two new iron jetties are being built. The 
whole of this outer harbour will contain an area of sixty-two 
acres, and will have a depth of water varying from twenty- 
seven to thirty-five feet at low tide. The largest steamers can 
therefore enter at all times and receive a full supply of coals in 
a few hours. Railway lines extend along the greater part of 
the (juay walls, and heavy goods can be landed from vessels 
and placed on the railway ti-uck at the ship's side. 

4. Hossel Bay is situated about half way between Cape 
Town and Algoa Bay, and is therefore from its position the 
seaport for the southern divisions of the colony. It has an 
excellent natural harbour, warehouses, jetties, and other 
facilities for the landing and loading of cargo. The Knysna 
is a natural and almost completely land-locked harbour, formed 
by the estuary of the Knysna River. At present its trade is 
limited almost entirely to the shipping of timber from the 
forest to the chief colonial ports. A jetty has been constructed 
to meet the requirements of this trade. 
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5. Algoa Bay (Port Elizabeth) in the chief port for the 
ciMtuni mill iiiiilltuid diatrict*. l>wing to its extensive railway 
cuinuiiiiiioiitinii, it cnniinandB the interior luj well. Tlie baj- is 
an open roadstead with good anchorage ground, protected from 
the north-west winds by the high lands near the shore, but 
cspoaed on the south and east to the heavy gales blowing from 
the open sea. A lireakwater was constnicted here many years 
^o, but by the silting np of the sand it proved unsuceessful. 




LiUFlTKOUSK ANT 

and had to be removed. A strong sea wall has now been con- 
stnicted along the beach, and two massive iron jetties run out 
from it into deep water. One of these is 800 feet and the 
other 900 feet in length. Lines of railway are laid along them. 
They are also fitted u]} with powerful steam cranes, and all 
modern appliances for loading and unloading the steam tugs 
and cargo boats which ply between the jetties and the ships 
in the anchorage. 
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6. Port Alfped, at the mouth of the Kowie, is a river 
harbour. It has a bar at the entrance, rendering access to the 
deep inner reaches difficult and dangerous. Much has been 
done to improve this port. There is now a navigable channel 
up to the wharf, with a depth of twelve feet at low water. 

7. East London, at the mouth of the Buffalo River, has 

similar harbour works. They are intended to remove the bar, 
and keep clear the passage to the deep reaches of water inside. 
To remove the obstruction, a powerful steam dredger or sand 
pump is kept constantly at work. Vessels drawing twenty 
feet of water are now able to enter the river. It is expected 
that the channel will soon be considerably increased in depth. 
This port is a most convenient outlet for the produce of the 
frontier districts and the interior. 

8. The only other port not mentioned is Port Nolloth on 
the west coast, and at a distance of about 300 miles from Cape 
Town. It is a place of importance, as being the port of ship- 
ment for copper ore. 

Btabil'.ity, firmness, steadiness. Wharf, bank of timber or stone 

Accommoda-tion, fitness, conveni- bordering a harbour. 

enoe. ; Jet'-ties, projections, a kind of pier. 

Di0d£^'-er, a machine for dragging Ex'-cavated, hollowed or scooped out. 
up mud or sand from a harbour Gais'-son, a wooden frame or chest 
or other water. for blocking up the entrance to the 

Cbrav'-lng Dock, dry dock. Graving \ dry dock. Fr., caisse, a chest. 
is the act of cleaning a ship's Quay (pron. key)j wharf for loading 
bottom. and unloading vessels. 



Chapter XVI. 

CAPE TOWN. 

1. A VISITOR to Gape Town, arriving either by steamer or 
by rail, is apt to receive at first an unfavourable impression of 
the city. The outskirts, as seen from the Dock Road or from 
the line of railway, present an irregular appearance. But 
before he forms an opinion he must wait till he has seen its 
principal thoroughfares, its spacious buildings, the bustle of its 
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streets, and the beauty of its suburbs. Adderley Street and 
its parallel companion, St. George's Street, with Darling Street, 
Plein Street, and many others, will arrest attention by their 
elegant shops, large stores and handsome blocks of buildings, 
all of which have been much improved within the last few years. 

2. But the best impression of the town as a whole and of 
its unique situation is to be obtained by climbing a little way 
up one of the slopes surrounding it on three sides, — west, 
south, and east. It then lies like an outspread map, in the 
hollow basin below. "In all the world," says Mr. Froude 
in his (Metinti, " there is no place so beautifully situated." The 
main streets can be traced crossing each other at right angles, 
and the principal buildings seen standing out above the rest of the 
town, which is still largely flat-roofed and Eastern in appearance. 

3. If we, then, imagine ourselves stationed as in the 
illustration given (page 9) on the shoulder of Si^al Hill, 
a little above the old Malay Cemetery, and looking south- 
eastward along the line of Longmarket Street, we have the 
Docks on our left, and Table Bay sweeping round to the 
northward. Table Hountain lies to the south of the town 
on our right; the Peak is before us to the east, and also in the 
distance, more than thirty miles away, the rugged range of 
the Drakenstein mountains. The Lutheran Church, dating 
from 1717, is near us on the left, and beyond it the Attwell 
Company's flour mills, a building many stories in height. 
Straight in front of us are seen the dome of the Standard 
Bank, surmounted at the height of 100 feet with the marble 
figure of Britannia, and near it the spire of the Colonial 
Mutual Buildings with its four clock-dials, lit up by night. 
Two other buildings before us are noticeable — the new Wes- 
leyan Church marked by its lofty graceful spire, and the 
Dutch Reformed Church whose solid short-roofed spire is 
more than a century old. A little to the right three notable 
buildings are seen — the Houses of Parliament, St. George's 
and St. Mary's Cathedrals. 

4. The Parliament Buildings are situated at the top of 
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Adderley Street, and on the left side of the well-known avenue 
leading up to the Gardens. The principal entrance, however, 
is on the other — the east side, facing Grave Street. The 
whole building measures 264 feet by 241 feet. It is eighty 
feet in height, and is the largest and most imposing edifice in 
South Africa. Its open situation, its handsome porticoes, 
pavilions and parapets, and its general massiveness are in per- 
fect harmony with Table Mountain in the background. The 
lofty vestibule, with its tesselated pavements, the chambers 
of the Assembly and the Council, with their handsome furni- 
ture, and groups of gasaliers and electroliers, the library, the 
commodious suite of committee rooms, the fireproof vaults for 
preserving the records of Parliament and the archives of the 
colony, are all objects of special interest. The base is of 
Paarl granite, to the height of twelve feet; the upper part is 
of red brick, with pilasters and window mouldings of cement. 
The solidity and stateliness of the whole building may perhaps 
be best understood by learning that its total cost was .£220,000. 

5. The Jubilee Statue of the Queen stands in the garden 
at the north end of the building. It was carved by Mr. Brock, 
of London, from a single block of Italian marble, and was 
erected in January, 1890. It is about twelve feet high, and 
stands upon a pedestal of the same height. This, and the 
statue of Sir George Grey in front of the Public Library, are 
the only monuments of the kind in the town. 

6. At the south end stands Government House, the city 
residence of the Governor. Some parts of it are as old as the 
days of Simon van der Stell, but many additions have been 
made to it from time to time. 

7. Just opposite the Houses of Parliament and on the right 
of the avenue stands a handsome building, of the Grecian 
style of architecture. It contains both the Library and the 
Museum, and was opened by Prince Alfred in 1860. The 
former is not only the largest in the colony, but one of the 
largest of all colonial libraries. It contains 45,000 volumes, 
in all departments of science and literature, besides a rare 
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and Tftliiable collection of nearly 10,000 books and i 
scripts bequeathed by Sir George Grey, and others. 
are mostly written on parchment, and some of ther 
CAPE TOWN AHD ITS SUBURBS 




!000 years old. There are also two iuteresstiiig maps of 
the world, of the dates 1489 and 1546, and ji painting of 
the Landing of Van Kiebeek. The Museum contains many 
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thousands of specimens of South African and other animals. 
There are shown 158 different kinds of reptiles, 2000 kinds of 
birds, and 20,000 insects, besides numberless other things of 
interest, among them the chair in which Grovemor van Noodt 
died in 1728. On the same side of the avenue but higher up 
are the Municipal Botanic Gardeks, with 8000 varieties of 
trees and plants, besides a fine collection of ferns, palms and 
orchids. Here are to be seen a sim-dial, dated 1787, and the 
first Australian blue gums planted in the colony by Sir Lowry 
Cole in 1828. 

8. Among other notable buildings in the city we may 
mention the Railway Station, the terminus of the Western 
System. It is situated near the foot of Adderley Street, and 
presents a handsome frontage of 150 feet. It was built in 
1878, but already proves too small, and is now being enlai^ed. 
The platforms at each side run out a distance of 600 feet, and 
are covered with a roof of glass and iron of one unbroken span, 
80 feet in width and 40 feet in height. The telegraph and 
other offices are placed round three sides of the building. 
Nearly 100 trains arrive or depart daily. 

9. (Jlose by and on the same side of the street is the new 
Post Office, a solid an i handsome structure of Saldanha Bay 
stone, built on the site of the Commercial Exchange, an old 
historic building, dating from 1819. At the top of the street 
are the Supreme Court Buildings, part of which was erected in 
1815 on the site of the old slave-prison. Besides the Court-room, 
the Deeds Registry and many other Government offices are here. 

10. TheT ownhousb, containing the municipal offices and the 
hall in which the Town Council holds its weekly meetings, is 
an old-fashioned but substantial building, dating from 1755. 
It is situated in Greenmarket Square, and contains among other 
interesting relics a painting of Van Riebeek, a clock of the 
style of Louis XV., the seal presented in 1804 by Commissary 
de Mist to the Burgher Senate, and the Mayor's chair, sur- 
mounted by the shield, anchor, and cable of the city coat of 
arms. 
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1 1 . The New Drill Hall is a spacious building in Caledon 
Square, erected in 1888 for the use of the different volunteer 
corps of the town. The exterior is highly ornamental, and the 
interior hall, spanned by a glass and iron roof, measures 150 
feet by 70 feet. The Castle and the Barracks are situated 
near each other on different sides of the Parade, a large open 
scjuare used for military reviews and drill purposes. The 
former is an interesting specimen of the fortress of olden times. 
It is pentagonal in form, and is protected by thick stone walls, 
which, in the event of a hostile attack, would now prove worse 
than useless as a means of defence. The ancient moat, bridge, 
gateway, glacis, and ravelins are still to be seen. The Castle is 
the official residence of the general commanding the forces, and 
some parts of it date from 1672, though the greater part was 
rebuilt about 1785. The Barracks, an extensive range of 
plain buildings erected about the same time, are now gradually 
being disused, the troops being quartered in Cottage Barracks 
at Wynberg. 

12. Other Church buildings, not yet referred to, are the 
Scotch Church in Green Point Road, the Dutch Church in Bree 
Street, the German Church in Long Street, the Baptist and 
Congregational churches ; Trinity, St. Mark's, St. Luke's, and 
others. The Jewish Synagogue faces the gardens in Avenue 
Terrace. Of Malay Mosques there are several, but the finest 
is that in Long Street, with many quaint ornaments and 
a lofty minaret. The new Magistrate's Court in Church 
Square, the massive high-walled Prison in Roland Street, 
and the Fruit-market in Darling Street are also worthy of 
notice. 

13. Passing from the buildings, we may next refer to the 
lighting of the town. With the exception of the Docks, the New 
Somerset Hospital, the Railway Station, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and a few private places of business, which all possess the 
electric light, the town is lighted by gas, supplied by the 
Gas Company's works in the Dock Road. It is possible that 
electric lighting miay soon become more common. 
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14. The WATER SUPPLY of Cape Town is still somewhat 
scanty, but steps are being taken to increase it. Numerous 
springs and streams rise on the northern slope of Table Mountain 
and the waters are led by pipes into the different reservoirs. 
But, draining as they do the short slope, these springs proved 
insufl&cient as the town increased in size, and it became neces- 
sary to get additional supply from the long southern slope of 
the mountain. Before this could be done, a tunnel 2000 feet 
in length had to be cut through the Slangolie Gorge. The 
waters of Houts Bay stream were then diverted into pipes, 
which, passing through the tunnel, are led along the western 
slopes of the mountain over the Kloof neck into the Molteno 
Reservoir, which is capable of holding 50,000,000 gallons. 
The total cost of the works was £35,000. From the reser- 
voirs, water is distributed through fifty miles of main-pipes 
to all parts of the town as far as Sea Point, and the 
average daily consiunption is 1,000,000 gallons. This copious 
supply of water is of great benefit in the extinction of fires, 
since the fire brigade by means of their steam fire-engine 
can throw a strong volume of water to a height of seventy 
feet. 

15. The shores of Table Bay are now well defended from 
any hostile attack by sea. The old forto have been im- 
proved and strengthened, and several new batteries have lately 
been constructed. A perfect line of defence now stretches from 
Craig's Battery at Woodstock to the new fort above Sea 
Point. There are eight forts in all, including one on the 
shoulder of Signal Hill. They have ramparts of great thick- 
ness, parapets that are shell-proof, and underground magazines 
secure from an enemy's fire. They are mounted with cannon 
of dijQTerent sizes, the largest being the twenty-three-ton gun 
on Fort Wynyard. This piece of ordnance, which is breech- 
loading, is fired by electricity ; it can throw a projectile of 380 
lbs. weight, and pierce the armour of a man-of-war at a distance 
of several thousand yards, while lighter shells can be easily sub- 
stituted when required. 

6 
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Sir John Molteno, first premier 

of the Cape. 
Sto'-ry, a set of rooms on the same 

floor. 
East-em, like the towns in the 

East. 
Por -tico, a covered space enclosed 



Unique', unmatched. 

Ocea'-na, name of a book of travels 

by J. A. Froude. 
Par'-apet, a wall or rampart. 
Ves'-tibule, a hall, a large lobby, a 

porch. 
Arch'-ives, the place in which public 

records are kept, or public records by columns. 

and papers preserved. ; Suite, set of rooms. 

Ju'-bilee Stat -ue, erected in 1890 to Tes'-selated, formed in little squares 

conmiemorate the fiftieth year of or mosaic work. 

Queen Victoria's reign. ; Pilas'-ter, a square column. 

Ray-elln, an outwork of earth Moat, a ditch or trench round a 

shaped like a triangle. | castle, usually filled with water. 

Mag-a-zines', stores for provisions I Gla'-cis, a sloping bank of sand or 

and munitions of war. earth in fortifications. 

Mol-t'eno Reservoir', named from Raxnp'-art, a high mound or wall of 

earth for protecting buildings. 



Chapter XVII. 

PORT ELIZABETH. 

1. Port Elizabeth is situated on the western shore of Algoa 
Bay about eight miles to the north of Cape Receife. Though 
lacking the advantages of dock and harbour accommodation 
possessed by Cape Town, it is a more important commercial 
centre, and divides with it and East London the trade of the 
interior districts, paying a larger amount of Customs dues than 
either. In 1820 there was only a single hut or two on the 
site of the town, which now contains a population of 25,000, 
most of whom are Europeans. Viewed from the sea it occupies 
a striking and commanding situation. A large part of the 
town is built on a hill or plateau, which rises up somewhat 
abruptly from the sea-shore. This is the residential portion of 
the town ; the business part being around the landing-place 
in Jetty Street, as well as in Main Street, and others along the 
line of the beach. Here are found the principal mercantile 
establishments, banks and stores. The Queen's warehouses 
occuj)y a site facing the bay. 

2. The Railway Station, which was recently enlarged, is 
conveniently placed near the end of the jetty ; and this is 
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a great advantage in the extensive transit trade of the town. 
The jetties are the centre of hiiatlo and activity. Supported 
on massive iron piles strongly interlaced, tliey preseiit invincible 
buttresses to the heavy rollers brought up by the south-easterly 
gales, and are now about to be greatly lengthened and enlai^od 
to meet the demands of increasing trade. Lines of rail are laid 
down to the end of each jetty ; and by means of powerful 
steam cranes goods are quickly landed from the fleets of cargo 
boats, placed on waggons alongside, and, if necessary, despatched 
at once to the interior by the Midland Railway. " 




3. The enterprise and public spirit of the inbahitants are 
seen in the character of the chief buildinga, of whicli the churches, 
the Town Hall, the new Market Buildings, and the Drill Hall 
may be specially mentioned. The Town Hall, with its hand- 
some clock tower, is the most conapicuoua of all the public 
buildings. It is of stone, in the Italian style of architecture, 
with a portico of Corinthian columns, and cost £26,000. It 
includes the Town Council offices, Chamber of l!ommerce 
rooms, reading-room, library and museum, and one of the finest 
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iuwcintily halls in the wloDy, which cont«iti£ the Tsluable 
ur|»ii iui[Mmw] for the KimbeHev Exhibiticm. The Market 
KiiililingH (.liver ud citeDsiTe area, part of the site being 
excavateil fr>>ui tbt; solid rock. They are used for the sale of 
colonial jiniduce of all kinds. They have large and ecmvenient 
rooDiH for Htorage, which were erected at a cost of £70,000. 
But the greatest public work of Port Elizabeth has been the 
[iniviHJdn of an umple supply of water. This has been brought 
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from \ah Staden's Kiver, tweuty-fseven miles distant, at a cost 
of £150,000. 

4. Of church buildings the finest are St. Augustine's, 
Trinity, the Congregational and Presbyterian clmrchee, and 
the Synagogue. The various Banks, the Post Office, the Hos- 
pital, the Grey Institute, and the Club are worthy of special 
notice by the visitor. In the face of enormous difficulties three 
public parks have been made, and are now filled with trees 
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and shrubs of all kinds, and rich stores of choice flowering 
plants, with hothouses, arbours and shady walks. 

5. In many parts of them the rock had first to be blasted, 
and then covered with soil brought from a distance. The fine 
hedges of St. George's Park, its rare plants and shrubs, and 
ferneries are objects of great beauty ; and its cricket and foot- 
ball grounds were pronounced by the English teams the best 
in South Africa. What has been done for the public parks 
has also been done for the gardens of the mansions and fine 
houses along the streets on the Hill, now connected with the 
business part of the town by tramway. Rows of trees and 
pretty garden plots are seen on all sides, and from various 
points a striking view of the harboiu- and shipping may be 
obtained with the rocky headland of Receife in the distance. 
Several important local industries are carried on, and the 
Milling Company's works are the largest of the kind in the 
colony. 

Commer'-cial, trading. Inter-laced', united, joined. 

Bntf-resses, projections from a wall Corinth'-ian, the ornamented style 

for the purpose of support ; here, , of architecture. 

obstacles. j Ar'-bours, bowers. 

Muse'-om, a collection of curiosities. ' 



Chapter XV 111. 
KIMBERLEY AND ITS DIAMOND MINES. 

1. A VISITOR to the Kimberley of to-day can form no concep- 
tion of the remarkable vicissitudes through which it has passed 
during the last twenty years. In 1870 it was a bare open 
veld with numerous kopjes and a single farmhouse ; it is now, 
even though some of its glory has departed, a town, including 
Beaconsfield and the other suburbs, of 48,000 inhabitants 
with fifty miles of streets, numerous large stores, fine hotels, 
liandsome churches and elegant residences. It is lighted up 
by electricity, and has an unfailing supply of water, pumped up 
by powerful machinery from the Yaal, and conveyed in pipes 
a distance of twenty miles. 
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2. Ill 1867 the first diamond wae accidentally discovered in 
thu Hope Town dietrict, and vaa found to be worth £500. 
It had come from the Vaal RiYSF, no one knew how, and 
been picked up hy a Bushman. His master, a farmer named 
Van Niekerk, bought two years later a large stone from a 
Hottentot for £400. This is now the famous Star of South 
Africa, owned by the Countess of Dudley, and valued at 
£25,000. Other diamonds were found in the district, and 




thiK l)ci^m<. k 
1 ]Kirt8 of the world 

1 1870 there wm 



from 



i population of 10,000, spread out for 
fifty miles along the banks of the Vaal, searching for the 
precious stone in the bed of tlio river. They lived in camps : 
Hehnm, I'niol, Cong (lonji, Kli|Hirift, etc., in nidu hute, tents, or 
wiiggiJiiM; lULil thougli these were afttrwimlM for a time deserted, 
when the rush was niailo to Kimberley, the river dij^gings are 
still carried on, and many fine stones are found. Towards the 
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close of 1870 some diggers on the farms of Du Toitspan and 
Bultfontein found several diamonds. Early in 1871 a new 
digging, now De Beers mine, was discovered ; and in July of 
the same year, the fourth and richest of all. This was first 
known as the Colesberg Kopje, then as De Beers New Rush, 
and is now called the Kimberley mine, the richest mine in the 
world. An enormous rush of diggers now took place, and soon 
the population rose to 50,000. 

4. It will be seen from the map that the mines are situated 
near each other; indeed, a circle three and a half miles in 
diameter would enclose all four. The new Wesselton mine 
recently discovered lies about two miles to the south-east. It 
would require many lessons to tell the whole history of the 
marvellous progress of these mines, and the changes that have 
taken place. Only a few leading points can be mentioned. 
The mining areas were originally divided into " claims " thirty 
feet square, and worked by one or more owners, who with pick, 
spade, and shovel dug out the blue ground, then washed, 
sorted and sold their finds. With so many thousands at work 
the mines were rapidly deepened. No one suspected what a 
vast depth of mineral ground they contained, and no precaution 
was taken to remove to a distance the debris and loose earth, 
or reef, which in course of time caused great trouble by falling 
in upon the claims. It thus became more expensive to work 
the mines, and companies were formed to buy a number of 
adjoining claims. Aerial railways of steel ropes were con- 
structed, and steam engines stationed at the top, to haul up 
the ''blue". 

5. In 1880 the working of the mine was thus described. 
" A wonderful pit is the Kimberley mine ; in some places 400 
yards wide, 350 feet deep, and in its depth and on its uneven 
sides the work goes steadily on of deepening the cavity, 
l^elow the bottom surface, a shaft has been sunk 150 feet, and 
diamondiferous ground still discovered." Tlie rock-sliaft of 
the sfime mine has now, in 1892, been sunk to a depth of 1250 
feet. Many thousands of Kafirs of all branches of the native 
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African race, and clad in all kinds of eccentric clothing or with 
no clothes at all, are to be seen digging, blasting, and getting 
the precious blue into huge iron buckets or waggons, each big 
enough to hold four full-grown men, and which when laden are 
drawn up by powerful steam engines. 

6. These buckets run up the ropes with amazing celerity, 
and the contents are suddenly toppled over into a receiver on 
reaching the goal above. The precious ground is then con- 
veyed to the floors, where a certain time of exposure to the air 
will sufl&ciently disintegrate it, to imdergo the processes of 
washing and dressing, with sieves of different sizes, in which 
large, medium, and small sized diamonds are respectively 
found. The contents are turned out on a long wooden table, 
and you go to work to pick out the gems. The big ones don't 
give much trouble, but the smaller ones need more searching 
for. It is a fascinating employment, especially if you are an 
interested claimholder, to keep turning over with a large knife 
whole basketfuls of rubies and garnets, and discovering every 
now and then a white morsel like a piece of crystal, which 
closer inspection shows to be a diamond. 

7. Both Kimberley and the other mines have been greatly 
enlarged and deepened since then. Modes of working have 
been changed, the shaft system with underground tunnelling 
has entirely superseded the old method of open workings. 
Amalgamation of a large number of companies has taken place, 
individual claimholders have sold out until now one large and 
powerful body, the De Beers Company, control the whole 
industry. It is a vast monopoly, but probably necessary to 
regulate the supply of the precious stone, and prevent the 
markets of the world from being glutted. 

8. The company raise and export diamonds' to the value of 
^4,000,000 annually. The average price at present is £1 10s. 
per carat, and the value of all the diamonds produced in South 
Africa from 1870 to 1890 amounts to £55,000,000. The 
value of a diamond depends on the purity of its colour, even 
more than on its size and shape for cutting. It is often thought 
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that diamonds are either pure white or yellowish; but rare stones 
of different colours — pink, green, light blue, and even black — 
are f6und from time to time. 

9. Most of the Orown jewels of Europe have come from 
India or Brazil. These countries have long been famous for 
diamonds; but their production is very limited, and Kimberley 
now largely supplies the world. The stones found in the dif- 
ferent mines vary from the size of a pin-head to that of a fowl's 
egg. Many famous stones have been found ; one of the largest 
of all South African diamonds was obtained from Du Toitspan in 
1885, and weighed 404 carats. The most valuable, however, 
was found in Kimberley mine in 1880; it is called the "Porter 
Rhodes " diamond ; it weighs 150 carats, and is valued at 
^60,000. It is octahedron shaped, of the purest white, and free 
from spots. All underground mining is attended with danger 
from fire, explosions, or falling in of reef. Many lamentable 
accidents have occurred, though they are now less frequent than 
formerly. The greater part of the mines is now lighted by 
electricity, which conduces both to comfort and safety. The 
work goes on both day and night. About 800 men are em- 
ployed, the larger number being natives, who are kept in 
compounds under strict discipline. This is necessary to prevent 
diamond stealing, which was formerly very common. Many 
startling accounts are given of diamond thefts. 



Accldent'-ally, unexpectedly. 
Snspect'-ed, imagined. 
Eccen'-tric, odd, peculiar. 
Fa8'-cinatiii£r) charming, enchant- 
ing. 



Min'-eral, that which is dug out of 

a mine. 
Disin'-tegrate, to separate into 

parts. 
Octahe'-dron, solid figure bounded 

by eight equal triangles. 



Chapter XIX. 
GRAHAMSTOWN AND THE KOWIE. 

1. Grahamstown, the capital of Albany, is the chief city 
of the eastern part of the colony, and, except Kimberley, is the 
largest of all the inland towns. It ranks fourth for tlie whole 
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country, with a population of 10,400. It is pleasantly situated 
amidst undulating grassy slopes, and is seen to advantage 
whether approached by road or by rail. The surrounding 
scenery is striking and bold. The distance from Port Eliza- 
beth is eighty-four miles ; and proceeding by rail, by way of Alice- 
dale Junction, we pass along a very winding route, through a 
succession of mountain gorges, with steep rocky heights on the 
one hand, and a broad deep valley far below on the other. 

2. Nor is the town itself unworthy of its surroundings. 
It has fine wide streets, lined with trees, a plentiful supply 
of water led in pipes from the Grey and three other reservoirs, 
many elegant residences and imposing buildings — all combining 
with its healthy situation to make it a most attractive residential 
town. Named after Colonel Graham, commander of the forces 
at that time, it was founded in 1812, but remained for many 
years little more than a military encampment. The arrival of 
the British settlers in 1820 largely increased both its population 
and its importance as an agricultural and commercial centre. 

3. The town is now mainly supported by the wool trade of 
the district, and by several local industries. Besides St. George's 
Cathedral and about twenty other places of worship of different 
denominations, the principal buildings are the Eastern Districts 
Court, the Magistrate's Court, the Asylum, and the Town Hall. 
The first of these is a very unimposing building. The court 
consists of a judge- president and two puisne judges. The 
Magistrate's Court, containing also the public offices, situated 
on the opposite side of the same street, and built in 1881 
at a cost of .£7000, is more striking in design and style of 
architecture. The handsome arcade, the archways, and the 
flight of steps, are in keeping with the lofty and well-ventilated 
hall, and the other roolns of the building. But the Town Hall 
is the pride of the city. It was built to celebrate the jubilee 
of the arrival of the settlers ; hence conies the special name 
of the .Jubilee Tower, which rises to a height of nearly 100 feet. 
The building, which is of stone, contains a large and handsome 
Assembly Hall, used for public meetings, besides the Town 
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offices, the Public Library, and the Museum, and was erected 
at a cost of £17,000. The Albany Asylum accommodates 
about 200 patients, and is pleasantly situated in spacious 
grounds, with ample means of recreation and enjoyment for the 
inmates. The building was formerly the military barracks, 
called New England, and was a frequent point of attack in the 
various native wars. 

4. The lofty spire of St. George's Cathedral (202 feet) arrests 
attention by its fine proportions. A chancel is now being 
built ; the nave is plain and old-fashioned, and also requires to 
be rebuilt. The Wesleyan Commemoration Chapel is noted 
for the striking architecture of its street frontage Tlie 
Drostdy Gate has interesting historical associations from war 
times. In one of the Drostdy buildings, part of which is now the 
Public School, Parliament met for the Session of 1864. Near 
the Drostdy are the small but beautifully kept Botanic Gardens. 
St. Andrew's and St. Aidan's Colleges are situated in fine grounds, 
on West Hill, and near them the chaste building of Christchurch. 
There are also the Diocesan High School for Girls, the Wesleyan 
High School, and other flourishing educational institutions. 

5. An excellent carriage drive ascends the hill on the west 
side of the town. It is seven or eight miles in length, and 
winds round till it reaches the top, 800 feet above the level 
of the town, which itself is 1770 feet above sea level. A 
splendid panorama lies before the visitor, and in clear weather 
the waters of the Indian Ocean can be seen, more than thirty 
miles away. If we go by rail to Port Alfped, more frequently 
called Kowie, we proceed to the Railway Station, a handsome 
building at the lower end of High Street. The railway line 
runs down the picturesque valley of the Kowie RiveP, and is 
thirty-six miles in length. Twelve miles to the south it crosses 
the Blaauw Krantz bridge, a marvel of beauty, strength, and 
engineering skill. This bridge, which is 300 feet long, spans a 
deep ravine at the enormous elevation of 250 feet. When seen 
from below or from a distance it " has all the airy and delicate 
appearance of a spider's web ". 
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6. The towii of Port Alfped is prettily situated along the 
slopes of the low coast ridge on both sides of the river, which is 
crossed by means of a pontoon. It is a favourite seaside resort 
for the people of the inland districts. There are many fine villas 
and gardens, but the river is the chief attraction. The tide 
rises for sixteen miles, and this is taken advantage of in boating, 
a favourite recreation here. The high wooded banks, and the 
broad deep stream with its sweeping curves, form a picture of 
exquisite beauty. About twelve miles up is the wonderful Horse- 
shoe bend, where the river sweeps through between precipitous 
rocky banks 300 ft. in height. The railway runs along the 
quay wall at the mouth of the river, and here such vessels as 
can cross the bar are able to discharge their cargo at once into 
the waggons. The shallowness of the water at the bar proves 
a great hindrance to the prosperity of this seaport. 

Unworth'-y, unbecoming. ; Residen'-tial, residing, having dwell- 

Asyl-um, institution for the in- ; ing houses. 

sane. | Ar'-cade, a walk or street arched 

Puisne (pronounced pufni), judges ! over. 

of inferior rank, minor. j Bar -racks, buildings in which 

Cer-ebrate, to make famous. soldiers are lodged. 

Panora'-ma, a view comprising many Pontoon', a lighter. 



scenes. 
Preclp-itous, very steep. 



Hin'-drance, obstacle. 



Chapter XX. 

KING WILLIAMSTOWN AND EAST LONDON. 

1. Among eastern frontier towns King WilUamstown stands 
pre-eminent both as to size and importance. Formerly the 
capital of British Kaflraria, it is still the seat of military 
authority and the head-quarters of the Cape Mounted Rifles. 
It is situated on the left bank of the Buffalo River, in a gently 
sloping plain at the base of the Amatolas, with thirty miles of 
forest stretching to the north of it. With 9000 Europeans 
and about 80,000 natives the division of King Williamstown 
ranks next to that of the Cape, both in numbers and density 
of population. The town itself has a population of 5000 
Europeans, and the surrounding district is full of native 
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locations. In the environs there are also many hundreds of 
(Jerinan settlers, successfully engaged in dairy farming, as well 
as in agriculture and in rearing sheep and cattle. The names 
of many of the surrounding villages, such as Berlin, Potsdam, 
Frankfort, Breidbach, and many others, show their (^erman origin. 

2. Kin^ Williamstown has an air of solidity ; many of 
the principal buildings are of stone. The streets are well laid 
out, beautifully lined with trees, handsomely built stores, villas, 
and mansions. Of its buildings, the Roman Catholic Church, 
marked by a lofty graceful spire, is the finest both in its 
architectural style and its internal fittings. The Presbyterian, 
All Saints, and other churches are worthy of note. The Public 
Library is a well-equipped institution ; the Hospital is of great 
benefit to the district ; the Town Hall and Oddfellows' Hall 
are large and commodious buildings, and of much convenience 
to the town. The Botanic Gardens are well kept, large and 
flourishing ; Dale College and other educational institutions 
are well known and popular. An excellent supply of water was 
introduced in 1884, brought from the Buffalo RlYer, a distance 
of nine miles, at a cost of i>35,000. These all form interesting 
evidences of the enterprise and energy of the inhabitants. 

3. The town enjoys an extensive trade with the native tribes 
around, exchanging manufactured goods for wool, skins, hides, 
and agricultural produce. For these East London affords the 
natural outlet, as it is the nearest seaport for the Border 
District, and for a large part of the Free State and Basuto- 
land. It is pleasantly situated at the mouth of the Buffalo 
River, which resembles the Dart, and is 140 miles to the east of 
Port Elizabeth. It is the terminus of the Eastern Railway, 
and will derive more importance and more trade from the new 
junction lines meeting the Eastern main line at Stormberg 
and Burghersdorp. Both from the attractive scenery of the 
Buffalo River mouth and the healthiness of the neighbourhood, 
East London is popular as a seaside and holiday resort. The 
Buffalo River, like the Kowie, St. John's and other rivers of 
the south-eastern coast region, is a tidal river. The grassy 
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downs and the well-wooded slopes combine to make the scenery 
pleasant and attractive, and the river a haunt for boating and 
fishing excursions. It is the only spot for many miles around 
which is free from sandhills, some of which rise to the height of 
300 feet on each side of the river. They are covered with bush, 
and the rich dark green vegetation contrasts strikingly with 
the snake-like paths of white sand which run in all direc- 
tions. Cove Rock and Bats' Cave, a few miles distant, are 
objects of interest frequently visited. The cave, which can be 
entered at spring tide, is haunted by multitudes of bats, some 
as large as two feet across the outspread wings. 

4. The TOWN, with a population of 7000, lies on both sides 
of the river, but the chief trade is on the east bank, where the 
Railway Station and dock quays are situated. Great efforts 
have been made to deepen the river-bed, and remove the "bar," 
so as to allow large ocean steamers to enter. They have been 
successful in deepening the channel to twenty feet, and steamers 
of considerable size are now admitted. 

5. The new and rising Port of St. John's, about 120 miles 
to the eastward, is making similar efforts to admit shipping ; 
and not seldom, when the sand has been scoured out by floods, 
ships with a draught of seventeen feet can enter, and when 
once over the bar, there is perfect shelter from storms, as well 
as abundance of room, in the broad deep river, for a large fleet 
of ships to lie at anchor. Small steamers can sail up the 
stream for twenty miles, past high banks lined with bushes 
and forest trees, among which the kafir-boom, sneeze wood and 
stinkwood abound. A railway is projected, to run inland from 

St. John's through Pondoland to Oriqualand East. Various 

important roads and bridges have recently been constructed 
throughout this region, and St. John's is likely to increase in 
size and importance. 



Envi'-rons, the places that surround 

the outskirts of a city. 
ArcMtect'-ural, relating to the 

science of building. 
Excur'-Bions, trips for pleasure or 

health. 



Spire, a tapering body, a steeple. 
Equipp'-ed, fitted out. 
Ter'-minuB, the end of a railway. 
Clian'-nel, passage, bed of 



yitxTtw 
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Chapter XXI. 

THE WESTERN PROVINCE. 

1. The Cape. The Cape division is bounded on the north 

by Malmesbury, on the east by Paarl and Stellenbosch. 

False Bay bounds it on the south, the Atlantic on the west. 
It includes the suburban villages around Table Mountain, 
with Maitland and Durbanville on the main road eastward. 
Fertile com lands are found in Ty^erber^ and Koeber^ ; and 
on the south-eastern slope of Table Mountain lie the cele- 
brated vineyards of Constantia. Woodstook, a growing 
suburb, occupies the lowlands between the Peak and the shores 
of Table Bay. Its streets are regularly laid out and lighted 
with gas. The village of Maitland lies to the east of Salt 
River. It is somewhat scattered and irregular. Here as 
many as fifty waggons of forage and other produce may some- 
times be seen outspanned, on their way to the Cape Town market. 

2. Large and important railway works are carried on at 
Salt River, the railway junction for Wynberg and Simons- 
town. They possess extensive casting, fitting, and repairing 
machinery, and give employment to over 600 men. In connec- 
tion with the works there is a well-selected library and a 
reading-room, both of which are largely made use of by the 
workmen. 

3. Rondebosch lies on the east side of the Peak, and is 
regarded in many respects as the prettiest and most attractive 
of all the Cape Town suburbs. Some of the finest mansions 
of the Cape Peninsula have been built here. The country 
residence of the Governor is at the Grange, beyond which 
is the Glen, with its many romantic mountain walks. The 
Diocesan College, a large and flourishing institution, lies near, 
within spacious grounds. In the vicinity are several hand- 
some churches, a match factory, and the Porter Reformatory. 

Claremont lies between Rondebosch and Wynberg, and 

includes the village of Newlands, where the principal brewing 
industry of the colony is carried on. In the largest of these 
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breweriea more than 100 men are employed, and about 1000 
hogBlieads of beer brewed per week The village of WynbfiF^ 
is situated about eight miles from Cape Town, and is regarded 
aa one of the healthiest sjwjts in the Peninsula, The whole 
of the Milage and neijjhbourhood is well wooded with trees 
of pleasing \anetv among which have been reared the pleasant 
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a of private citizens and public officials, who find here 
iiu agreeable quiet after the noise and bustle of town. The 
village has i regular supplj of water nliich is obtained from 
the farm of Orange Kloof on tht slo]>e of the mountain. The 
Mii.iTAii) < AMI of the Imperial Forces has been removed to 
WyulKjrg Hill There arc several churches and good schools 
7 
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in the village. Many immigrant German farmers have settled 
on the Flats around Wynberg, Plumstead, and Claremont, 
and they supply the town markets with fruit, vegetables, 
and dairy produce. The principal wine farms of the Cape 
Division are at Constantia, a few miles beyond Wynberg. 
Groot Constantia, the Government wine farm, High Con- 
Stantia, and many others, are noted for the excellence of their 
wine, which has a European reputation. 

4. Camps Bay lies on the west or Atlantic side of Table 
Mountain. It is a favourite summer retreat, although bathing 
is attended with danger in some places, owing to the strong 
currents that prevail. Because of the scarcity of houses, 
numbers of people camp out in tents during the summer 
months. BlaauwbdFg is another seaside resort, on the north- 
east shore of Table Bay. DurbanYille, a prosperous village in 
the district of KoebdFg, is the centre of a wheat-growing locality. 
It lies about six miles to the north of Durban Road Junction. 

5. Simonstown, on Simon's Bay, is the chief station 

for the British Navy in African waters. It is also a repairing 
and victualling depot. The dock yard is furnished with all 
requirements for repairing and fitting up men-of-war. It has a 
slip capable of lifting vessels of 800 tons, besides smaller slips 
for the use of torpedo boats. The town is connected by rail 
with Cape Town, from which it is twenty-one miles distant. 
It is enclosed by hills, which shelter vessels in the anchorage 
during the heaviest gales. The extensive fortifications are 
now completed, and naval authorities regard them as impreg- 
nable. Nature has provided Simonstown with many safe 
and sheltered nooks for sea-bathing, which may be enjoyed 
even in winter, because of the mild temperature of False Bay. 
Kalk Bay and Huizenber^ are two watering-places, situated 
at the north-western corner of the bay. They are exceedingly 
popular resorts, and are filled with visitors the whole year 
round. Fishing is carried on, and at certain seasons fish are 
sent inland packed in ice, to supply the towns along the line 
of railway. 
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6. Stollenbosoh. To the eaat of the Gape lieci the divicsion 
of Stflllenbosoh. its population 'm about 13,000, that of the 
t«wn 5000. The latter is thirty-one miles distant from Cape 
Town by rail, and is situated on the Eerate Hivcr, at the 
upper end of a beautiful valley, lying along the west side of 
the rugged and lofty Drakensteins. Like moat South African 
towns it is laid out in rectangular blocks. The street* are 
broad, and lined with venerable oaks, which the numerous 
streams of water keep fresh and green throughout the long 



dry summer. In the centre is the Town St^uare, up(m which 
two white-wallcd churches stand out prominently : but most 
of the other public and private (twellings arc not seen to 
iidvjuitage, being, for the greater (Kirt of the year, hidden by 
tjic thick foliage of the trees. The educational institutiims of 
StellenbOBOh have a wide South Afiiwin repuUition. These 
are : the Theological Seminary of tjie DutcJi llefonned Cluirch, 
in' which young men are trained for the ministry ; the Victoria 
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College, the Agricultural School, the Public Schools for Boys 
and Girls, the Rhenish Institute, and several large and im- 
portant Mission Schools. The town has thus some claim to 
be regarded as an educational centre. The Dutch Reformed 
Church, with its lofty graceful spire, and Victoria College, with 
handsome portico and spacious halls, are the most striking 
buildings in the town. The farmers throughout this district 
are engaged in viticulture, grain-growing, and the cultivation 
of strawberries and all kinds of orchard fruits. Nine miles to 

the south of Stellenbosch lies the village of Somerset West, 

situated in the pleasantest part of the Hottentots Holland 
valley. The neighbourhood is well watered, and on one of the 
farms are some splendid camphor trees, believed to have been 
planted by Governor van der Stell. Somerset West Strand 
lies on the shores of False Bay, and is rapidly becoming a 
popular watering-place, the sea-bathing here being especially 
safe and invigorating. 

7. Paarl. North of Stellenbosch lies the division of 
Paarl, which occupies the upper valley of the Berg River. It 
has a population of 21,500, that of the town being 8000. The 
latter, thirty-five miles distant from Cape Town by the direct 
railway route, is situated along the eastern base of the Paarl 
Ber^, a remarkable mountain, consisting of three famous 
granite ])Oulders, which rise a thousand feet above the town. 
The town itself, which may be said to consist of one spacious 
street, seven or eight miles in length, is the chief centre of 
the wine-growing industry. It has long been noted for the 
quality of its staple product, some of its sweet wines being 
held in high repute, and almost rivalling the best Constantia. 
Other important industries are carried on, of which wool-wash- 
ing, waggon-building, and the manufacture of farm implements 
are the chief. They give emplo^^ment to a large niunber of 
skilled labourers. Paarl has several churches and schools, some 
neat public buildings, and a handsome Town Hall. French 
Hoek, where the French refugees first settled, lies sixteen 
miles east of Paarl, and is beautifully situated amongst high 
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mountains, which, with their huge peaks, high waterfalls, and 
wocnled kloofs present a rugged and picturesque appearance. 
There is an unfailing water supply, and many pleasant oak and 
fir groves are to he seen both here and at Groot and Klein 
Drakenstein and Simondium. The mountains around are 
the natural home of the famous Cape everlastings, large 
quantities of which are now exported to London for wreaths 
and decorative purposes. 

8. Wellington, seven miles north of Paarl, is pleasantly 
situated in the valley of the Berg River, and on the main road 
which passes over the mountains through Bain's Kloof. A 
large reservoir, fed by a perennial mountain stream, amply 
supplies the town. Several local industries flourish, such as 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, wine-making, and fruit 
and grain growing. A large jam factory has recently been 
established. Wellington is also an important educational 
centre. The Huguenot Seminary for girls is a large and 
flourishing institution, conducted by lady-teachers from Mount 
Holyoke in America. It possesses the spacious Goodnow 
Hall, one of the finest buildings in the town. There is a large 
and well-known public school for boys, also an institution for 
the training of missionaries in connection with the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The BoYen Valley, Blaauw Yalley, and 
Dal- Josaphat are prettily situated hamlets a few miles distant. 

For'-age, fodder, food for horses i Dep6t, place of deposit, store- 
and cattle. house. 



Outspann'-ed, unyoked. 
Reputa'-tion, character, estimation. 
Vict-uaUing:, supplying with food 



Ven-erable, aged, worthy of rever- 
ence. 
Prom'-inently, conspicuously, easily 



for human beings. Lat., vivo, I ! seen, 
live. Bould'-ers, masses of rock trans- 

Sem'-inary, a place of educa-tion, ported from their original bed. 
a place where seed is sown. Ham'-lets, small villages. 



Chapter XXII. 

THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCE. 

1. The North-western Electoral Province comprises four 

coast divisions — Halmesbury, Piquetberg, Clanwilliam, 
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and Namaqualand ; and four inland divisions — CalYlnia, 

Tulbagh, Ceres, and Wopcester. 

COAST DIVISIONS. 
2. Halmesbupy. The division of Halmesbury, with a 

population of 23,000, lies north of the Cape. The district is 
fertile, and produces large quantities of the finest wheat. The 
Berg River forms its northern boundary. Saldanha and 
St. Helena Bays lie in this division, and from them quantities 
of grain are shipped to Cape Town. Fishing on a large 
scale is carried on all along the coast, and a number of small 
vessels are employed in the trade. Excellent curing salt is 
produced from the five salt-pans in the district. The town of 
Halmesbury is about forty-five miles from Cape Town, and is 
connected with it by a branch railway, which leaves the main 
line near Durban Road. The population numbers about 
2500 people. Near the middle of the town, and enclosed in a 
suitable building, is the well-known mineral spring. Its waters 
are beneficial in cases of rheumatism and paralysis. The Town 
Hall, churches, and other handsome buildings are features of 
the place. Hopefleld lies about forty miles north of Halmes- 
bury, and six miles from the Berg River. Jantjesfontein, 
a small shipping station on the river, annually exports thousands 
of bags of grain. Small vessels and cargo boats can reach 

this place at all times. Riebeek West and Riebeek Kasteel 

are villages in a grain, wine, and stock-rearing district, about 
twelve miles from Hermon railway station. Hoetjes Bay is 
on the northern arm of Saldanha Bay, and measures about 
six miles across. Large quantities of fish and grain are 
exported, besides guano and penguin eggs from Hala^as, 
Harcus and Jutten Islands, which lie near the entrance to 

Saldanha Bay. Yredenburg is a small village to the north 
of Hoetjes Bay. Langebaan Peninsula forms part of the 

southern boundary of Saldanha Bay, and is now used by 
(Government as a quarantine station for ships. The village is 
a small grain-shipping port for the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood, and is frequented as a watering-place in summer. 
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Geelbeck, at the head of Saldanha Bay, is famous for its 
fine horses. Hamre and Darling are the other important 
villages in this division. 

3. Piquetberg. This division has a population of about 
11,800. It is bounded by the ocean on the west and by 
HalmesbUPy on the south, and is well watered by the Berg 
River and its tributaries. The Piquetberg Mountains cut 
the division into two parts. The plain on the western side of 
the mountain is called the Zandveld, and is a rich corn-growing 
country. Here is situated YePloPen Yalley, so called from a 
large lagoon, frequented by wild fowl. The other part of the 
division is a fine alluvial country, with good vineyard ground on 
the eastern slope of the moimtains. At Twenty-four RiveFS, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, and peaches grow in great profusion, 
and large quantities are sent to the Cape Town market. 
Tobacco is cultivated on the northern slopes of the Piquetberg 
range. Cattle and ostriches thrive in all parts of this division, 
and especially in the Zandveld. At some of the farms on the 
Berg River horse-rearing receives great attention. The town 
of Piquetberg is situated near the southern end of the range, 
and is about thirty miles from the nearest railway station. 
The Dutch Reformed Church and the new Court House are the 
most striking buildings. The streets have recently been planted 
with trees, and the water supply improved. About six miles 
to the south the Berg River is spanned by a fine iron bridge, 
360 feet in length. Popterville is a small village, situated 
about eighteen miles to the south of Piquetberg. It is noted 
for its rich garden-plots and its fine fruits. 

4. Clan William. This division lies to the north and east 
of Piquetberg, and has a warm but enjoyable climate, which is 
tempered by sea breezes along the coast and by the cold bracing 
mountain air of the Cedarber^en. The heat in summer is 
often intense, but the winter and spring are very agreeable. 
Rain falls during the latter seasons, and the veld soon assumes 
a fresh appearance. This division is highly diversified by 
nature. It has the Cedar and Bokkeveld mountains running 
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parallel to the coast— at a diHtaiice of forty-five miles — and it 

is watered by the Olifants River, which niiiB through the whole 

length of the distnct and w bASIN OF OLIFANTS RIVER 

fed by numerous (wreunial 

Mtreains. Manj vanetit-i ot 

soil are found. In some parts 

the greatest fertility preiails 

in others the land ih barren 

in the extreme. All kmds of 

ittocic are reared and along 

the coast there are several 

large stretches of arable land 

( -ereals of all kinds arc g-f n n 

and the returns are especiallv 

ahimdant. Cattle goats and 

Cape sheep thrive well m the 

bush veld. In the north, great 

droughts often prevail during 

the summer months, the aver 

age annual rainfall beu% oiil} 

a few inches. In the ipper 

valley of the Olifents RlveF 

the farms are iis lally small 

but they arc caref ill\ culti 

vated wherever watcria found 

and there is extensive imga 

tioii throughout tlic w hole 

valley, with good vmojanlM 

orchards, and orangi groves 

The lower vallej ot the Oil 

fants River is a gnziUp 

cnim try, but theianaljle water 

Hup]dy prevents fan lers from 

keeping lat^ numbers of cattle. On maiiy fanns the water is 

jiuinped from the river hy steam pumps to irrigate the wheat 

fields. The useful and much-prized cedar tree grows on the 
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moiiiitainit to which it gives its name. Many other important 
forest trecJi abound, and the climate and soil are so suited to 
their cultivation that much might be done by tree-planting to 
repair the waste of recent times. It is a rich fruit district, and 
quantities are dried and sent to other parts of the colony. The 
cherr}', apple, pear, peach, apricot, plum, nectarine, and wakiut 
grr>w well, and the orange and the naartje have as yet escaped 
the devastations of the Dorthesia. Tobacco of a superior quality 
is grown on the Cedarber^en. Skins are tanned, and veld- 
schf)enen and hats are manufactured at Wnpperthal ^lission 
Station. There is a mineral spring in the Upper Olifants 
RiTer valley, with a temperatm-e of 110°, and another at 
Boflchkloof^ about an hour's ride from the town. This district 
has the advantage of a seaport at Lamberts Bay, where its 
chief business is transacted. Here fishing is carried on, and sea- 
bathing is enjoyed by the inhabitants of the surrounding districts. 
It is the port from which the produce of the Zandveld is shipped, 
and lies aVx)ut forty miles from the town of Clanwilliam. I'here 
are three important missionary institutions in this district : — 

Wupperthal in the Cedarbergen, Ebenezer in the Lower, 
and Eland's Kloof in the Upper Olifants River valley. Yan 

Rhyn's Dorp forms a new fiscal division, with a village of the 
same name, about forty miles from the coast. Its nearest port 
is Doorn Bay. Proposals have been made to open up the 
mouth of the Olifants River by blasting away the rock. 
This would give the west coast another convenient seaport. 
5. Namaqualand. This large division has an area of 7000 
square miles, and a population of 17,000 souls. Part of it 
occupies a tableland 3000 feet above sea level, and the climate 
is very dry and healthy. Ostrich-farming is pursued in some 
parts, but neither merinos nor angoras are reared. Most of 
the flocks consist of Cape sheep and goats, with only a few 
horses and cattle. So large a district presents a great variety 
of soil. Along the coast region sand prevails. Farther inland 
the surface becomes rocky and mountainous. Many places 
suffer greatly from drought, and even where water is stored in 
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dams much is lost from rapid evaporation. Minerals consti- 
tute the chief wealth. The whole mountain range is copper- 
bearing, and there are several large and rich copper mines 
which yield profitiible returns. The ore in most cases yields 
as much as 70 per cent, of pure copper, though the average is 
about 30. Springbokfontein, 3200 feet above sea level, is 
the divisional town, but O'okiep, six miles to the north, has 
a larger population. The rich mines of the Cape Copper 
Company are situated here ; and the population is wholly 
connected with them. The scene to be witnessed at the mines 
is a novel and interesting one. Rattling, trollies with hauling, 
washing, dressing and crushing machinery, add to the noise of 
a busy mining camp. The best and most' modem machinery 
for mining and crushing has been erected, and many skilled 
artisans are constantly employed. There are now several 
smelting furnaces. The Concordia mine, which belongs to 
the Namaqualand Copper Company, is about twelve miles north 
of Springbokfontein. Port NoUoth, which lies 300 miles north 
of Cape Town, is the harbour whence the copper ore is shipped 
to Swansea. On account of the scarcity of water there is little 
or no vegetation at the bay ; but after rains the veld shows a 
great wealth and variety of wild flowers. The place derives its 
importance from its shipping trade. As many as six barques 
may be seen at a time lying in the anchorage, discharging or re- 
loading cargo. A small steamer plies regularly between this port 
and Cape Town, to which large flocks of sheep and goats are sent. 

Paral'-y-sis, the loss of power of Tobac'-co, a narcotic plant, the 
motion or feeling in any part of leaves of which are used for 
the body. i smoking. 

Gua'-no, the dung of certain sea- Enjoy'-able, that which can be 
fowl, much used for manure. ' experienced with pleasure. 

Pen'-guin, a kind of sea-bird. Diver'-sified, made different in 
Lat., piiignis, fat. appearance. 

Quar'-antine, the time which a Veld'-sclioeneii, field-shoes. Shoes 
ship suspected of carrying infec- made of roughly tanned hide for 
tious disease is compelled to use in the veld, 
have no intercourse with the TroU'-ies, little waggons used for 
shore. Lat., quadraghitd, forty. carrying ore, or for transport by 

Lagoon', a shallow lake or pond land or railways, 
into which the sea flows. ' 
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Chapter XXIII. 
THK NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCE. 
INLAND DIVISIONS. 
1. Calvinia. Calvinia in the largest division of the colony. 
It Htretchcs from Talbagh to the Orange River, and 
meaHures 400 miles in length and 300 in breadth. The 
town lies at tlie enormous distance of 200 milee across Karoo 
country, from Iwth Ceres Road and TOQWS River, the nearest 
railway stations. This division in situated between the Hantam 
and Roggeveld Hountains, and as a grazing country is held 
BASIN OF cbeat bero River. 




in high repute, lint, unfortunately, long-continued droughts 
frequently occur. The fertility of the soil ie not excelled by 
any portion of the colony. There are few streams of importance, 
but water can be procured anywhere by digging wells. The 
Hant&m Mountain Range is noted as a healthy region for 
horses. During the period of the year when sickness prevails 
in the low-lying ]>lains, horses are sent up to the Hantam to 
escape from the disease. Lord Charles Somerset made a piiblic 
grant of this mountain for the benefit of horse owners, and 
constant use is made of it by the best farmers. Several 
mineral springs and salt-pans occur, notably Zevenfontein and 
OoaiinisBioner'B Salt-pan, both in the Achterveld. 
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2. The division of Tulbagh includes the upper valley of 

the Breede River, the Tulbagh Basin, and the district of 

Twenty-four Rivers, all of which produce heavy crops of corn 
and wine. During the less busy seasons many of the farmers 
set out on trading expeditions up country. There they sell goods, 
produce, waggons and carts, and return with sheep and cattle. 
The name "togtganger" is applied to those who are thus em- 
ployed, and they usually find the occupation a profitable one. 

The town of Tulbagh itself lies about three miles from the 
railway station. The whole neighbourhood is noted for the beauty 
and profusion of its wild flowers. They are of varied and gorgeous 
colours, and are seen at their best about the end of September. 

Piquetberg Road Station, at the lower end of the romantic 
Tulbagh Kloof, is the outlet for a wide grain and stock farming 
district. Large quantities of grain and forage are despatched from 
it by rail. Saron is a German mission station, ten miles distant. 

3. The town and division of Ceres lie to the north-west 
of Worcester. The town is situated about ten miles from the 
Ceres Road Station, and is reached by driving through 
Mitchell's Pass. It lies in a remarkable basin-shaped valley, 
surrounded by bare rugged mountains, and has a population of 
1800 inhabitants. Water is plentiful, and its gardens are 
noted for their fertility. A small tributary of the Breede 
River runs through the town, and in addition the inhabitants 
enjoy an abundant supply of exceptionally good water, brought 
from the Witzenberg by a long aqueduct supported on stone 
piers. Each street has a double row of oaks, and abundance 
of fruit is grown. The climate of Ceres has a high reputation, 
and the place is recommended by medical men as a desirable 
health resort. A comfortable sanatorium is provided for the 
convenience of invalids. The town stands 1700 feet above 
sea level, and the air is dry and bracing. Wool- washing is 
extensively carried on at the Wavcrley Mills close to Ceres 
Road Station, near which are also the large Artois flour mills. 

4. The division of Worcester joins that of Paarl. It 
comprises a large tract of country, much of which is either 
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barren mouutain or karoo land. But this is compensated for 
by the quiet beauty and unrivalled fertility of the Hex 
and Breedc River valleys. Worcester produces sheep, cattle, 
ostriches, com, fruit, and wine. In the Cold Bokkeveld, such 
well-known European fruits as the cherry, English gooseberry, 
and certain varieties of apples, can be successfully cultivated. 
The town of Worcester is situated on the Western Railway, 
109 miles from C.^ape Town. Its population numbers about 
6000. The public buildings, churches, and schools are large 
and commodious, and fully meet the wants of the town and 
district. Waggon-making is extensively carried on. The town, 
which is laid out with much care, stands on a sloping plain 
near the left bank of the Breede River. Its wide streets 
cross at right angles, and are bordered with trees and water- 
courses. The Australian V)luegum, now so familiar a feature 
in many a South African landscape, has been made use of. 
There is a large (jrovernment plantation of gums close to the 
town. The plentiful supply of water, conveyed from the Hex 
River through an artificial canal six miles in length, imparts 
to the town an unusually fresh appearance, the charm of which 
is heightened by contrast with the background of lofty rugged 
mountains. About nine miles from Worcester are the warm 
springs of Brand Yley. Along with those of Ooudini they 
are famed for their curative properties. 

Hatjesfontein, now so famous for its handsome railway 
station, its well-furnished rooms, and its comfortable sana- 
torium, is a remarkable example of what may be done by 
energy and perseverance. With the aid of water procured at 
great expense, a well-known colonist has reared a model village 
— a perfect oasis in the desert, rich in gardens, trees and 
flowers. The fine climate and the home comforts of the place 
attract invalids from Euroj)e to winter here. 



Ezpedit'-ions, trips, undertakings. 
Togt'-ganger, itinerant trader. 
Oorg'-eous, showy, splendid. 
Except'-ionally, particularly. 
Ag-ueduct, water-course. 



Sanato-rium, health resort. 
Compen'-sated, received equal value 

for. 
Canal', a channel or water-pipe. 
Oa -sis, a fertile spot in a sandydesert. 
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Chapter XXIV. 
THE SOUTH-WESTERN PROVINCE. 
This province includes seven coast and four inland divisions. 
The former arc Caledon, Bredasdorp, Swellendam, Riyers- 
dale, Hossel Bay, George, Knysna ; tltc latter, forming the 
Urger part of the Little Karoo, are Robertson, Ladysmith, 
Oadtsboorn, and Dniondale. Swellendam occupies hoth a 
coast and a karoo region, and, with the exception of Bredasdorp 
and Knysna, which have small separate drainage areas, the 
whole province is comprised in the basins of the Breede and 
BASIN OF BREEDE RIVER 
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(..ountK UiverM. It extends from Hangklip on the west to 
wifthin a few miles of Gape St. Fraoflifl on the east, and the 
Great Zwarteberg range of mountains bonuds it on the north. 
As might lie expected, sheep- farming, with a little agriculture, 
is carried on everywhere ; wool is a staple production ; and 
ostriches arc found on most of the farms. We shall find 
some special features with regard to prodKctions. Swellendam 
and Kiversdalc arc noted for their horses ; the grassy ridges 
of Mossel Bay and George are M[jccially suited tor the rearing 
of cattle; Oalodon is famed for its heaths and everlasting 
flowcra ; Oudtslmoni for tobacco ; Kuysna for its forests ; while 
Uobertson, Montagu, and Ladysmith prodnec wine, bi'andy, 
and raisins of superior quality. 
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COAST DIVISIONS. 

1. Caledon. This division extends eastward from False 
Hay. There are many rich com and fruit farms in the 
luidulating district, called the Rumens, and in the valley of 
the Zonder Einde River. The town is famous for its mineral 
springs, which hurst out with great vohime from a hilly ridge 
about a mile distant. Their waters contain muriate of soda, 
magnesia, and iron. The temperature of the different springs 
varies from 98° to 112°; and their well-known medicinal 
properties, in cases of rheumatism and other complaints, have 
led to the erection of large and convenient bathrooms. The 
town is somewhat irregularly built, the tree-lined streets being 
of various widths. The Dutch Reformed Church is a very 
8[mcious handsome building. YillieFSdorp is a small village 
lying to the north-west. Oenadendal, the oldest missionary 
institution in the colony, was established in 1737. It is under 
the care of the Moravian Missionary Society. The dangerous 
coast of this divisicm has been the scene of many a shipwreck, 
and a lighthouse on Danger Point would be a boon to sailors.* 
Caledon Strand and other small fishing villages lie along the 
coast. The district is widely known for its everlasting flowers 
and heaths. The latter have large and beautiful bell-shaped 
flowers of the most delicate hues. 

2. Bredasdorp. To the south-east lies the division of 
Bredasdori), which contains Cape Agulhas, the most southerly 
jK)int of the (continent of Africa. The lighthouse stands 
on a low bleak coast in S. lat. 34'' 49', E. long. 20°. It 
is about 100 feet in height, built of stone, and its fixed white 
light, visible at a distance of twenty miles, warns the sailor off 
the dangerous coast. Bredasdorp is engaged in waggon and cart 
building and harness-making. Napier, nine miles to the north- 
west, is the business place for a wide pastoral district. Some 
hundreds of people are employed in the fisheries along the coast. 

* It has now been decided by the Government to erect a lighthouse 
here, showing a flash descriptive light of the first order. It will be 
visible as far as Quoin Point on the one side, and Hangklip on the 
other ; and passing ships will be warned off the dangerous reefs. 
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3. Swellendam. This large division extends for nearly 
100 miles from Worcester to the sea, and consists of a very 
fertile tract of country. The Central branch line to Ashton has 
brought the railway within twenty-five miles of Swellendam, 
and has improved communication between the district and the 
rest of the colony. The town has some good public buildings 
and is beautifully wooded. Heidelberg lies thirty miles to the 
east of it, on the main southern road. Port Beaufort, at the 
mouth of the Breede River, has a small shipping trade. Bush- 
tea, buchu, and aloes are found in the district. 

4. Riversdale is the next division to the eastward. It 
possesses much fine grazing ground, which carries large numbers 
of sheep, horses, and cattle, and is studded with large ostrich 
camps. An annual wool fair is held, to which buyers come 
from the large exporting houses. The town is well laid out, and 
contains several fine buildings. It stands upon a gentle rising 
ground, sloping to the Vet River, from which the water supply is 
procured ; and it enjoys the privilege of a public park which is 
planted with a great variety of trees and shrubs. About thirty 
miles to the south is Stil Bay, a pleasant seaside resort, with a 
fine beach and good sea fishing. A road across the Langebergen 
by Garcias Pass leads to Ladysmith and the Little Karoo. 

5. Mossel Bay. Going eastward by the main road we 
cross the famous new Gouritz River Bridge, and enter the 
division of Mossel Bay, 240 miles from Cape Town. The 
bridge, which is built entirely of steel girders, has been made 
strong enough to serve as a railway bridge if required. It is 
700 feet in length, 200 feet above the water, and crosses the 
river by a single majestic span of seventy yards. Mossel Bay 
derives its name from the miusseh, which are found in abun- 
dance. The anchorage varies from five to ten fathoms in depth, 
and aft'ords good protection to shipping. A strong iron jetty 
has been constructed by the local Harbour Board, and the 
work of loading and discharging cargo can be quickly carried 
out. The town is built on a high rising ground to the north 
of Cape St. Blaize, which has a lighthouse with a fixed 

8 
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lijifht. There are some large stores, and many substantial 
buildings of stone, which is found here in abundance, and 
suitiible for the purpose. More than 200 vessels enter and 
Iciive the port every year, and it is likely to become a more 
important harbour in the near future. It is the natural sea- 
port for the rich divisions of George and Oudtshoorn, and 
through Heirin^S Poort considerable trade is carried on with 
the interior. There is a good water supply brought from 
springs twenty-three miles distant. 

6. George. The road to the east now sweeps roinid the 
head of the bay, and crossing the Brak River enters the 
division of George, which is intersected by the Outeniqua 
Mountains. The coast district is grassy veld, and is well suited 
for cattle and horses, but being >!Our is not adapted to the rear- 
ing of sheep, which are liable to get disease from the peculiar 
nature of the grass. George Town, though only four miles 
distant from the sea, is 600 feet above its level. It is one of 
the prettiest places in the colony, and has fine broad streets, 
with thick lines of gigantic oak and other trees, which almost 
hide the buildings from view. It is noted for its delightful 
summer climate. Three miles south is Pacaltsdorp mission 
station ; and the same distance west, at the foot of Montagu 
Pass, is the village of Blanco, where a large boot factory is 
carried on. This beautiful pass winds through the mountains 
for many miles, and has some bold and striking scenery. 

7. Knysna Division extends along the coast in a narrow 
belt between the sea and the Outeniquas. The rains of this 
district are copious and frequent ; and short streams of 
considerable size flow south from the mountains, and afford a 
permanent supply of water, thus making irrigation unnecessary. 
The scenery is rich and picturesque, and diversified with field 
and forest, mountain, lake and stream. One half of the whole 
surface is covered with splendid natural forests, which are 
chiefly the property of the Government. They yield from eighteen 
to twenty different varieties of valuable timber, some of which have 
a fine grain and rich colour, and are used for making furniture.' 
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The Knysna Harbour, on which the village of Knysna 

stands, would be the best on the south coast but for the serious 
drawback of a bar at its entrance. This bar is of rock, and might 
be removed by blasting. The depth of water over it is never 
less than three fathoms, so that coasting steamers can at all 
times enter the port and find an anchorage sheltered and safe. 
Being so well watered and fertile, this district will no doubt 
soon support a much larger population. Besides farming, the 
principal source of wealth at present is the timber industry. 
Large numbers of railway sleepers are cut in the forest and the 
(lovernment has established a creosoting factory for the benefit 
of the wood-cutters. At Millwood, a few miles to the west, gold 
mining has been carried on for years, but without much success. 
Plettenberg Bay, twenty miles east of Knysna, is occasionally 
visited by small coasters. At the Gap, near Cape Seal, is a 
cove which affords good shelter to ships in stormy weather. 

INLAND DIVISION. 

1. Robertson. The division of Robertson lies between 
Worcester and Swellendam. The Langeberg range passes 
right through it, and the Zonder Einde Mountains form the 
southern boundary. The Breede River drains the whole divi- 
sion. It is here a broad strong stream, and, when in flood, is 
impassable for days. Unfortunately, this river is not navigable 
for any distance, even by small cargo boats, because of the 
numerous shallows in its channel. Several small streams from 
the mountains yield an ample supply of water for the gardens 
and vineyards in and around the town of Robertson, and give 
it an air of freshness which few other towns possess. Montana, 
a thriving place a few miles north-east from Ashton, the present 
teniiiuus of the Central Railway, is approached by a good road 
through (yogman's Kloof, which shows some of the finest rock 
scenery and most strangely contorted strata that can be found 
in the colony. The baths near the town are held in high reputa- 
tion, and the district is noted for the excellence of its wine. 
Lady Grey is a small village on the south side of the Breede 
River, connected with Robertson by the Victoria Bridge. 
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2. Ladysmith. We may reach this division by rail from 
LaingsbUF^, alM)ut foi-ty miles distant, or from Mossel Bay, its 
nearest |Mn*t. It lies between Swellendam and Oudtshoom 
and to the north of IJiversdale, and enjoys a dry and very 
liealthy climate. The village is sitnated in the basin of the 
(in)ote River, at the southern base of the Zwarteberg range, 
and is surrounded by a large number of most fertile farms. 
Karoo soil, as is well known, is remarkably productive when it 
can be irrigated. These farms being well watered produce 
wine and cereals of all kinds. At the entrance to SeY6Il 
Weeks Poort, a few miles to the east, are the mission stations 
of Amallensteln and Zoar, belonging to the Berlin Missionary 
Society, both of which possess a considerable area of arable land. ■ 

3. Oudtshoorn. About sixtv miles due north of Mossel 
Bay lies the town of Oudtshooni, the capital of one of the 
richest divisions of the colony, which has a population of about 
24,000. The chief industry is the culture of tobacco, of which 
large (piantities are grown, manufactured, and sent to all parts of 
the country. Ostrich farming is another important industry, 
and the yield of feathers is worth £100,000 per annum. The 
peculiar long Spanish reed, used for whipsticks, flourishes 
here, and is grown extensively. The dried fruits, oranges, 
lemons, vegetables of all kinds, almonds, and walnuts produced 
in this district find a ready market throughout the eastern parts 
of the colony. The river valleys which intersect the division 
are dotted with houses, and irrigated land everywhere meets 
the eye. So fertile is the soil that three crops are often 
obtained from one i)lot of gnnmd in the course of the year. 
Heirln^S Poort has some grand rock scenery, but the road 
through it is often washed away by floods. It is stated that 
2000 waggons, laden with tobacco, grain and other j)roduce, 
leave this division annually on '' togt " for the east and the 
interior. The town, situated on the Orobbelaars River, has 
a population of 4500. It is regularly built, and has many 
large and well-tilled stores. There are churches of the different 
denominations, and the graceful Dutch Reformed Church, built 
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of stone and furnished with a handsome stone pulpit, cost about 
£28,000. The celebrated Cango caves are situated about 
twenty miles to the northward of the town. They extend for 
miles underground, and are much visited. A road recently 
constructed passes over the Zwarteberg Pass to Prince Albert, 
but at some parts it is very steep. Calitzdorp, a small village 
surrounded by low hills, lies to the west of Oudtshoom in the 
valley of the Gamka. 

4. Uniondale. In the east of the Little Karoo lies the 
division of Uniondale, bounded on the north by Willowmore, 
and on the south by George and Knysna. The village is 
380 miles from Cape Town, by way of Mossel Bay. The 
country consists of parallel ranges of rugged hills, with a 
few peaks rising to the elevation of mountains. These hills 
are covered with soft herbage, capable of resisting severe 
drought. In winter, the higher peaks are frequently 
covered with snow, and many wild animals still lurk in 
their kloofs and ravines. Between the ranges lie valleys of 
rich alluvial soil, and here agriculture is carried on. Along 
the northern boundary— the Olifants River Yalley— the 
vine is cultivated with success. Avontuur lies a few miles to 
the south. 

Rai'-sins, dried grapes. Contort'-ed, twisted. 



Ma-Jes-tic, stately, sublime. 
In-ter-sect'ed, cut across. 
Gigan'-tic, giantlike, enormous. 
Sheltered, shielded, protected. 



WMp'-Bticks, whip handles. 
Rail-way sleep'ers, beams laid 

horizontally upon the earth-work 

to support the rails. 



Chapter XXV. 
rHE SOUTH-EASTERN PROVINCE. 



'1^ 



1. Port Elizabeth consists of a small strip of country which 
extends fi-om near the town of Uitenhage to Al^oa Bay. 
Excellent fanns are met with alonii^ the coast. Tlie town 
of Port Elizal)eth is the principal seaport of the colony, and 
cai-ries on a large trade, which is steadily increasing with the 
development of the interior and the extension of railways. 
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3. The diviuion of Diteahage lies to the north of Port 

EHzulicth. It ia travereed by a lofty range called the 
Winterhoek HoontainB, which attain a height of 7000 
feet. Tlie Zwartru^ens nn tlie north consist of low ranges 
of dry liilln, i;(tv('rcd with prickly pear. 

Enon, the long-eHtaliliHhed uiiHsion station, ia situated iu a 
well-wiMxlixl wnnitry, Ht the foot of the Zaorber^ 

The town of Ultenhage uecupios a beautiful site on the 

north Iwink of the Zwartkops River, twenty miles from Port 

EliKrtbeth. The street* are broad, regular, and planted with 

trees. The boKuiie garden aud the public park are lai^e and 

Ilk It 

BAS N OF CAMTOOSR VER 




I t 1 u^e s ot xi fo ts e cell t wa «r supply » 1 ch s 
obtained from a fountain at the babi. of the WinterhoQk. 
The liaily supply is over 2,000,000 gallons. This water is now 
led in a canal t^) the town, and distributed. About eight niileu 
from the town is a salt-pan, which produces 30,000 bags of salt 
^n.umlly. 

The ZwartkopB River is a perennial stream. It has many 
extensive wmjl-washing establishmeiitM on its banks, wliich give 
employment to al)oiit 2000 iieople. The railway from Port 
Kliiiabcth t() < inuiff-Heinut pasNctt through the division, and 
the extetiHive niilwuy wovksliopa for the Midland System are 
eHtublished at Uitentuige. The division is agricultural, and 
noted for its superior ostrich farms. 

3. The division of JaoMnville lies to tlic north of 
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Uitenhage and covers an area of about 1500 square miles, 
[ts northern portion is undulating open karoo, which affords 
good grazing for all kinds of stock, but goat farming is the 
chief industry and mohair the principal export. The Riet 
and Vogel Rivers water the east. The noorsdoom, a thorny 
euphorbia, is spreading here and destroying the pasture. But 
in the open country on the west good grazing is obtained for 
all kinds of stock. 

Permanent streams are few. Most farms have dams, but 
irrigation is not largely made use of. The chief cultivation is 
along the banks of the Sunday River. The deep, rich soil of 
these flats, sometimes fifteen feet in depth, produces abundant 
crops of cereals and fruit. Ostrich farming is also successful. 
The village of Jansenville is near the centre of the district 
and along the Sunday River. It has a large extent of 
good ground laid out in erven, planted with fruit trees and 
divided by quince hedges. The Dutch Reformed Church, a 
large and handsome edifice, is the chief architectural feature 
of the place. 

4. The division of Alexandria extends from the sea coast 
north of Algoa Bay to the ridge of the Zuurberg Moun- 
tains. The coast belt is exceptionally rich and fertile. 
Many fields have been cultivated for half a century without 
manure and are still fertile. The farms here are dependent 
uj)on the rains. It is impossible to irrigate them, as the soil 
is too porous. In good seasons excellent crops are produced, 
but transport to markets is tedious and expensive. The plains 
are covered mostly with sour grass, except on some farms in 
Zuurberg, Quagga Flats, and near the upper portion of the 
Bushman's River, where it is of a mixed nature. In these 
places sheep and oxen thrive well, but young cattle are very 
liable to disease. Ostrich farming ])rospers near the Zuurberg 
and on the coast. Hoi*ses suft'er much from horse sickness, 
'i'herc are two forests in the district, in which elephants are 
still to be met with, especially in the Addo Bush. This 
remarkable forest forms one of the grandest sights hi the 
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colony. Alum and Ep8om salts are found, and there are 
indications of coal on the hanks of the Bushman's River. 

The village of Alexandria, 141 miles from Port Elizabeth, 
contains throe churches, scvei'al business establishments, and 
two steam mills. 

5. The division of Humansdorp, to the south of Willow- 
moro and Uitenhage, borders on the sea. It is well suited 
for agriculture, and sheep, cattle and ostrich rearing. 

JeflFreys Bay, nine miles from the town, supplies excellent 
fishing. The district furnishes noted shooting groimd. Par- 
tridges and buck are plentiful near the village, and wild duck 
are numerous in a vley about six miles away. 

The village of Humansdorp is situated in a commanding 
Ix>sition, looking down upon the sea. It lies between the 
(jramt<K)s and the Kromme Rivers, and enjoys an abimdant 
water supply. The village is considered one of the healthiest 
places in the colony. It is well planted with trees, and the 
erven are divided by rose hedges, which, when in flower, add to 
the beauty of the place. A public park has recently been 
laid out. Good building stone is obtained from quarries on 
the town lands. 

At Kruisfontein, three miles from Humansdorp, is a station 
,of the London Missionary Society, and another at Hankey, on 
the banks of the Gamtoos River. Hankey has a population 
of about 1100 inhabitants, the greater number of whom are 
coloured. The missionary villages are in a high state of 
cultivation. Water for irrigation is brought from the Gamtoos 
River by a canal through the mountain, and a second supply 
from the Klein River. Many acres are under cultivation, and 
the area will soon be greatly extended. Hankey is about fifty 
miles from Port Elizabeth. 

6. The division of Albany lies to the west of that of 
Alexandria, and is one of the most important divisions of the 
colon}'. It is an agricultural and i)a8toral district. Sheep and 
ostrich farming are carried on with great energy and success. 
The chief town of the division is Grahamstown. The village of 
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Salem is situated on the banks of the Assegai River, fifteen 
miles from Grahamstown, with which most of its business is 
carried on. It boasts of one church, which belongs to the 
Wesleyans. The population, mostly farmers, is about 120. 
Alicedale is a village and railway junction. The houses com- 
prising the village are surrounded, except on the south side, 
by a bend in the Bushman's River, which, with the thickly 
wooded hills beyond, forms a picturesque situation. Rieboek 
and Sidbury are small villages. 

7. The division of BathUFst is cut in two by the Kowie 
River, whose tidal estuary runs inland for sixteen miles. Its 

villages are Port Alfred, Bathurst, Clumber, and Shaw 

Park, but only the first two are under municipal government. 
Port Alfred, the seat of the magistracy on both sides of the 
Kowie River mouth, is nine miles from Bathurst and thirty- 
six miles from Grahamstown. 

8. Victoria East forms part of the peculiar kloof-flanked 
terrace lying between the Great Fish and Chumie Rivers. 
Peddle is the other part. The soil is productive and well 
watered ; pasturage for cattle is very good ; the climate is 
healthy ; and the natural beauty of the scenery, more particu- 
larly in the northern parts, is not excelled anywhere in South 
Africa. The chief rivers are the Chumie, Kat, and Keiskamma. 
The principal mountains are the Chumieber^, Peffirskop, 

Mount Moxon, Lushingtonberg, Gaikas Kop, Kafirs Kop, 

Hogs-back (6372 feet), and the Amatolas. "These are 
intersected by deep rocky kloofs, clothed with forests of large 
trees, and opening out into rich and fertile valleys, presenting 
Nature in her most attractive aspect." This division is forty 
miles in length and about fourteen in breadth, and contains 100 
quitrent and freehold farms, besides several Fingo locations. 

The LovEUALK Industrial Inhtitutfon is sitiiated within 
the miuiicipality of Alice. Here a large number of native 
apprentices and students are educated. The native inhabitants 
of this district are principally Fingoes, who live within their 
lociitious, on lands held on quitrent tenure, but there are also 
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large nuinl)er« of Kafir tenants of European landowners. Alice 
is the chief town. It stands on the banks of the Chiunie 
Kiver, and is fourteen miles east of Port Beaufort, and thirty- 
six miles west of King Williamstown. 

9. The division of Peddle comprises the country between 
the (Jreat Fish and Keiskamma Rivers, and from Victoria 
East to the sea. It enjoys a temperate climate. Its chief 
pHHluctions are wheat, barley, maize, tobacco and wool. This 
is one of the few coast divisions in which sheep still thrive. A 
large area is now under cultivation by native farmers, who grow 
large (piantities of grain. Peddie, the seat of the magistracy, 
twenty-five miles from the coast, is a compact and clean little 
village on the (iunsha River, about fifty miles east of Grahams- 
town. ( )ne half of this division is occupied by the Fingo Reserve, 
in which the natives number about 16,000. There are many 
imiMjrtiint mission stations among them. Near the head of the 
Baka River is the (iennan settlers' village of Woodridge, and 

the settlers' villages of Bell, Hamburg and Bodian. 

Strip', a long narrow piece. excavated and squared for build- 



Mo'-hair, the fine silken hair of the 

Angora goat. 
Erv'-en, erf, a building site, plu. 

erven. 
Han-ore', any fertilising substance. 
Te'-diouB, wearisome. 
Quarr'ieBy places where stone is 



ing purposes. 
Es'-tuaiy, the reach at a river's 

mouth where the tide meets 

the current. 
Apprent-ices, learners. 
Attract'-ive, having the power of 

attracting or alluring. 



Chapter XXVI. 
rHE MIDLAND PROVINCE. 



^11 



This province contains fourteen divisions, of which five are 
situated in the Great Karoo, and nine in the Interior 

Plateau. The former are, Prince Albert, Beaufort West, 
Willowmore, Aberdeen, and Graaff-Reinet ; the latter are, 
Murraysburg, Richmond, Hope Town, Prieska, Victoria 
West, Kenhardt, Carnarvon, Fraserburg, and Suther- 
land. The five Karoo divisions include a large and important 
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part of this plain. They are almost entirely pastoral, and 
some farmers own as many as 20,000 sheep. There IB less 
agriculture than in the South-western Province ; and nowhere 
»nce,e.l»,trmt,o,veget.bl.. ^,^,^ ^^ ^^^^,^^ „,^^^ 
be grown without imgation. 
The flocks are entirely depen 
deut upon the wild plants of the 
veld. The divisions of the hi 
terior Plateau are also pastoral 
Their drainage is to the Onnt^e 
Kiver, hut there ari, no streams 
of importance, and the water 
obtained from wells is often 
brackish and unsiiit«d for 
stock. Fountains exist m a 
few favoured spots in other 
places the inhabitant* are de 
pendent on rain water uhich 
is stored in dams and tistems 
Severe droughts lasting for 
years, sometimes \ lait the 
western part of this region 
and are more trjinj, than m 
any other part of the colony 
All the chief towns bear the 
same name as the division 
and their streets are Id id 
out in the usual rectangulai 
method, shelter and shade 
l)ein^ eagerly sought wliere\ii 
wjiterisfouud for tree planting, 
1. Prince Albert he'* t<i 
the north of the ZwartebeP 
gen. The [niBtoral district tailed the ( ( uph u>ntains some of 
the best sheep-grazmj, ground in the colony Plot« of laud are 
uultivat43d iu the valleys of the Gamka, but clseuheri. the want 
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of watiT often ruins the crops. The town, twenty-four miles 
distant from its niilway station, is prettily situated at the 
northern base of sonic rugged mountains. It is fully 2000 feet 
al H »vf sea k* vt*l , and enjoys a most healthy, bracing climate. The 
sjMicious Dutch Refonned (./hurch and the Courthouse are the 

chief ))ub]ic buildings. Grootfontein and LaingsbuFg are 

' niilwav villages. Klaarstrom in the cast of the division is at 
tlu* northern entnince to MeiringS Poort. Alluvial gold has 
)H.>en found at Spreuwfontein, /but as yet only in small 
(piantities. 

2. The division of Beaufort West lies to the north, 
between Prince Albert and the Nieuwvelds. Wool is the 
staj)le i)roduct, and takes a high position in the market, owing 
to its suj>erior (juality. The town lies on the left bank of the 
(Janika. As a health resort for consumptive patients, both 
town and district have hmg been noted, and many cures have 
resulted from residence in the Beaufort Karoo. A large dam 
or rescrv(jir suj)j)lies the town with water, and enables the 
gardens to be irrigated. Fruit trees line the streets, and near 
the town is the (Government plantation, where many kinds of 
valuable trees are gnjwn. 

.'^. Willowmore lies at the eastern end of the long 
Zwarteberg range. Severe droughts occur, and, though the 
<iroote ((iamtoos) River flows through it, its bed is nearly 
always dry. During the last few years much progress has 
been made by the best farmei>i, who have sunk wells, and 
intrcKluced windmills to jjump up the water; so that now, in 
many places, fertile fields are found, instead of barren lands. 
SteytleFYille is a rising village in the east of the division. 

4. To the north is the division of Aberdeen. The town 
lies in tlH» vicinitv of the (^amdcboo Mountains, an ofishoot 
from tlu^ Nieuwvelds. It is about twentv miles distant 
from its railway station on the iiraatt-Heinet bmnch. and, 
with a good watei* supply, has many tine gardens. It is the 
centre of c<jnsidei'able trade. 

5. Graaff-Reinet division, to the north-cast, is surrounded 
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HTM AFIIECAS UKOnitAl'IIICAL ItRADRIt. 

■i nil nil siil.'s .■x.'o|.t the s'liith. CompassbeFg 
iiTi] I'liMiiT is the liiifht'st [ii'iik i)f tliu Siii'i-nw- 
' ^li<-r|. fiiriKs of tlu' <livt»i<>n mnk liigh, )>»tli for 




the ijiiiilitv !uul till' <|UJmtity of wiiol iiiihIiii^uiI. TIiu titwn, 
184 iiiik-N fniiii l*.>rt Kli/nlieth, is tiiii turtiiiuuB of u braiiuh 
ruilwiiy wliicli Ii-hvuh tlit Midlimd line iit Ztt-Hrtko|m. [t in a 
lilacf of ^I'uat iiii[x>rtiiiici- in tlie midlnuil (liKtrictx, iukI Iikh a 
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population of 6000. The streets are closely lined with the 
tamarisk, syringa, and a great variety of other trees. Many 
of the buildings are handsome and imposing. The new Dutch 
Reformed (Jhurch is of Gothic architecture, and with its lofty 
gracefid spire is considered the finest in the colony. It pos- 
sesses two important and prosperous educational institutions 
— the (Jollege, and the Midland Ladies' Seminary. From its 
striking situation on a peninsula formed by the Sunday River, 
from the richness and verdure of its gardens, and by contrast 
with its V)leak surroundings, GraafF-Reinet has been called 
the "Gem of the Karoo". It well deserves the name, being 
one of the most beautiful, healthy, and agreeable of South 
African towns. Vine-growing is extensively carried on, and 
large quantities of all kinds of fruit are sent to Port Elizabeth 
and Kimberley. The scenery around is of the most striking 
description. Spandau Kop stands sentinel over the town, 
and the Valley of Desolation, a few miles to the west of the 
town, surpasses even Sinai in weiixlness and grandeur. 

DIVISIONS OF THE INTERIOR PLATEAU. 

1. MurraysbUF^ division lies between two arms of the 
Sneeuwbergen, the southern of which is regarded as the Karoo 
boundary. It is flat on the western side, with numerous 
ironstone kopjes ; the rest is mountainous. The climate is 
bracing, but subject to sudden changes. Great attention has 
been paid of late years to the improvement of stock, all kinds of 
which thrive well. The town is 5000 feet above sea level, and 
lies at the foot of the Sneeuwbergen Range, near the Buffalo 
River. It has rich gardens, and its streets are planted with 
acjicias and poplars, which in summer are a very pretty sight. 
Nels Poort, fifty miles distant, is the nearest railway station. 

2. The division of Richmond occupies the highest plateau 
of the colony, an upland region, well named the WintOFYeld. 
It is from 5000 to 6000 feet in elevation ; the cold in winter is 
severe, and snowstorms sometimes occur as late as October. 
The country looks bare and monotonous, and, owing to the 
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scarcity c)f water and the prevalence of bleak winds, vegetation 
is Htuntcd. Yet there are many fine farms,. po8se88ing large 
daniH, and the flockH are free from disease. The town is about 
twenty miles from its railway station. Britstown, in the 
centre of a wide sheep- farming district, lies seventy miles to 
the north of it, and is reached from De Aar. 

3. The division of Hope Town is noted for its increasing 
pHMluction of excellent wck)1. The town was a place of great 
importance while the main road to the Fields passed through it. 
It is nine miles from the railway, and near it is a bridge over 
the Orange River for waggons and other vehicles, now com- 
paratively little used. 

4. Prieska lies to the west. The village is 100 miles from 
Orange River, its nearest station. The whole country from 
Hope Town to Pella was once considered a desert; but farmers 
now occupy most of it, and trek from place to place, according 
as they find water and herbage for their flocks. Dra^hoender 
is a large farm and trading-station for the interior and the 
northern bonlers. 

5. The division of Victoria West is almost entirely 
pastoral; V)ut with dams, much fertile land might be irrigated. 
Oreat undulating plains, relieved by kopjes and mountain ridges, 
are the features of the landscape. The town is eight miles 
from the railway station, and is a clean, healthy place, with 
many neat buildings. 

6. Kenhardt, a new division, extends along the Orange 
River from Kheis to Pella, a distance of 150 miles. The village 
is situated on the Hartebeest River, but the rainfall being 
only three inches in the year, this stream is nearly always dry. 
The Falls, Jibout seventy-five miles distant, are one of the sights 
of the district. 

7. CarnaFYOn is noted for the vast extent of some of its 
farms. Both here and in FraserbuFg droughts are less 
dreaded than formerly, since water can be obtained by digging 
deep wells. From these the water is drawn by an ingenious 
arrangement of revolving buckets, and is used both for irrigation 
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and for watering the flocks. The town is reached from Victoria 
West Road Station, from which it is seventy miles distant. 
Yan Wyks Yley is near the centre of the division. 

8. Fraserburg adjoins Carnarvon on the west, and the 
isolated range of the Kareebergen intersects both. The divi- 
sion is mainly pastoral ; but with good rains, heavy crops of 
wheat can be grown in the valleys of the Fish and Zak Rivers. 
The town is eighty miles from the railway station, and being 
high possesses a very healthy climate. 

9. The Roggevelds cut the division of Sutherland into 
two parts, one of which lies within the Karoo. The town is 
sixty miles from Matjesfontein Station, to which the wool, 
skins and other produce of the district are brought in transport 
waggons. 



Brack'-ish, lit, spoiled, water mixed 
with salt. 

Consump'-tive, inclined to the dis- 
ease called consumption. 

Flanta'-tion, a place planted, a 
nursery of plants. 



Sent-inel, one who keeps watch or 

guard. 
Pop'-lar, well-known tree, grows 

rapidly ; wood, soft. 
Bleak, pale, cold and cheerless. 
Bevoly'4xig, turning round. 
iDgen -iouB, skilful in inventing. 



Chaptbr XXVII. 

THE NORTH-EASTERN PROVINCE. 

1. The division of Somerset East lies to the east of Graaff- 
Reinet. With its wide area and peculiar geological formation 
it presents much diversity of soil and productions. Owing to 
severe droughts farmers are sometimes compelled to shift their 
flocks, but immediately after rains the pasture becomes rich 
and abundant. The grassy veld of the eastern districts first 
begins to show itself here. The important town of Somerset 
East lies in the valley of the Little Fish River, at the base 
of the Boschberg which rises to a height of 2400 feet. The 
scenery in and around the town is most pleasing. In the 
early part of the century it was used as a great farm or com- 
missariat for supplying the forces in the wars. It is now well 

9 
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Mupplictl with water, the mouatain Btream being diverted and 
led iiitu the townthron|rh pipes. Thegardeaa are well stocked 
with frtiit treeB in great 
variety The most note- 
worthy luildiQgfi are the 
Town Hall the Dutch Re- 
formed Church aud the Gill 
College The last is a hand 
some structure with pillared 
jrartico surmounted by a 
central tower and a colon 
nade on the wings The 
College and the Belle vue 
Stminary hold a high pOBi 
tion amoug educational uisti 
tutions The town is fifteen 
mi Ice distant from Cook- 
honS6( its railway station 
in the same division are 
Pearston m a Karoo district 
Commada^a, a railway 
station in a hilly part of 
ttie countty, and HtddletODt 
with a flourishing waggon- 
building industry. 

2 The division of B«d- 
foml lies to the eastward 
acroga the Great Fish River. 
Resembling Somerset in its 
physical features, its valleys 
are well suited for agricul- 
ture. The town occupies a 
rjKri!.r (^nimaiiding situation at the 
base of the Kaga Mountain, which was formerly well wooded, 
but its trees are rapidly disappearing, as no replanting 
takes place. Dairy farming is now most successfully carried 
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on in this district, and butter is largely sent to other 
places. 

3. The division of FoPt Beaufort lies to the east of Bedford. 
The town, which was formerly a noted telegraph centre, is 
bounded on three sides by the Kat River, which is crossed here 
by a strong stone bridge. The northern part of the division is 
mountainous, with deep wooded kloofs, in which bush bucks 
abound. A number of koodoos and giraffes are still preserved 
on the plains. Tobacco is successfully cultivated in the valley 
of the Kat River, but most of the district is pastoral. Heald- 
town, the well-known training institute for natives, is situated 
about six miles to the north-east of Fort Beaufort, and is 
approached by a picturesque road, leading through a beautifully 
wooded ravine. Adelaide is a small village and district, on 
the slopes of the Great Winterberg. 

4. Stockenstrom is a fertile division, noted for its sheep 
walks. Seymour is the principal village of the district, near 
w hich are the famous -Katberg Pass and Kat River settlements, 
still peopled with Hottentots. The Elandsberg Mountains 
and Gaikaskop are the highest altitudes. 

5. The division of Cradock lies to the north of Bedford, 
from which it is divided by the Winterberg range. It is 
for the most part a flat country, relieved by offshoots of the 
Sneeuwbergen on the west, the Winterbergen on the south, 
and the Bamboosbergen on the north. The town stands on 
the Great Fish River, nearly 3000 feet above the sea, and 
has a thriving trade in feathers and wool. It has several 
large mercantile establishments, a fine church, a town hall, 
and good schools. Owing to the favourable climate, this place 
is much frequented by invalids. Maraisbur^, on the main 
road to Bur^hersdorp, from which it is distant about seventy 
miles, is a rising town, noted for its salt-pan. On the same 
road is Steynsbur^, situated about 4800 feet above sea 
level, and surrounded by a mountainous country. 

6. Colesber^ lies north of Cradock, and borders the 
Orange River, This division lies in the Interior Plateau, 
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uiKMi which rise multitudes of kopjes, spitzkops, and tafel. 
>K;r<j:en. 1'hese plains were once the home of the largest 
puiK' and the haunts of the beautiful gemsbuck. The Zeekoe, 
Ongars, and other tributiiries of the Orange River flow 
through this division. The climate is hot and dry, with scorch- 
ing westerly winds from August to January. The town of 
ColesbOF^ is al>out twelve miles from the Orange River, and 
is built near a peculiar mountain called Goloskop. Naauw- 
poort is a considerable village on the railway, near the highest 
elevation of the Midland line. 

7. MiddelbuF^ lies on the northern slope of the Sneeuw. 
bergen, about 4000 feet above sea level. The division affords 
g<M)d grazing ground for cattle and horses, and there are several 
large tracts well adai)ted for sheep. Large patches are culti- 
vated. Several vieys afford good j)asturage even in dry seasons. 
Excellent horses are reared, the district forming part of the 
Hantam. Snow frecpiently lies on the mountains for weeks 
at a time, and disagreeable thunderstorms occur. The town 
stands on the Little Hrak River. Several of its houses and 
stores are well built and substantial, but a good many of the 
dwellings are used only as Sunday houses. 

8. The division of HanoYOF occupies a high-lying tract of 
country. The village, on the Zeekoe River, is nearly midway 
between (.olesberg and Richmond. It is upwards of 5000 feet 
above sea level. A never-failing stream waters the village, 
droughts never affecting the volume of its supply. More than 
200,000 gallons of water are daily obtained from this remark- 
able spring. 

9. The division of Philipstown lies along the banks of 
the Orange River. The general aspect of this division is 
similar to that of Colesberg. The large game still visit 
the plains, and wild ostriches are sometimes found on the 
outlying farms. Pastoral farming forms the principal occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants. Philipstown is about twenty miles 
from the railway. PetFUSViUe is an important village near 
the Orange River. 
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10. The division of Albert lies along the Orange River, 
aV)ove Colesberg. The district is an elevated one, and has 
a remarkably bracing climate. The main road from East 
London to the Free State passes through it, and also the 
Bethulie junction railway from Burghersdorp to Springfontein. 
The principal town is BuF^hoFSdorp on the Buitendag Spruit, 
a tributary of the Orange River. It has several handsome 
buildings, churches and schools, which are among the oldest 
established and most popular in the colony. South of Burghers- 
dorp is Molteno, where two valuable coal mines have been 
worked for some time. Three miles beyond Molteno is the 
(/yphergat coal mine. The coal is much used in the district, 
and is burned by the engines of the Eastern line. YentOFStad 
is about thirty miles from Norvals Pont, at which place the 
railway crosses the Orange River, and enters the Free State. 



Note-worthy, worthy of notice. 
Coloxmad'-e, a row of columns 

placed at regular intervals. 
Scorch'-ing', burning, drying up. 
Substant'-ial, solid, real, material. 
Tlirlv'-ing, successful, flourishing. 



Mer'-cantile, pertaining to mer- 
chants, commercial. 

Patch'-es, small pieces, plots of 
ground. 

El'-evated, raised; height at^ove 
sea level. 



EVENING RAMBLES. 

The sultry summer-noon is past ; 

And mellow evening comes at last. 

With a loud and languid breeze 

Fanning the mimosa trees 

That cluster o'er the yellow vale. 

And oft perfume the panting gale. 

But we raise the eye to range 

O'er prospects wild, grotesque, and strange 

Sterile mountains, rough and steep. 

That bound abrupt the valley deep, 

Heaving to the clear blue sky 

Their ribs of granite, bare and dry, 

And ridges by the torrents worn. 

Thinly streaked with scraggy thorn. 



'P 
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Which fringes Nature's savage dress, 

Yet scarce relieves her nakedness. 

Hut where the vale winds deep below, 

The landscape hath a warmer glow : 

There the 8|)ekb()ora spreads its bowers 

Of light green leaves and lilac flowers ; 

And the aloe rears her crimson crest, 

Like stiitely queen for gala drest; 

And the bright-blossomed bean tree shakes 

ItH coral tufts above the brakes, 

Brilliant as the glancing plumes 

Of Hugar birdH among its blooms, 

With the deep green verdure bending 

In the stream of light descending. 

And now along the grassy meads. 

Where the skipping rhebuck feeds, 

Let me through the mazes rove 

Of the light acacia grove ; 

And the turtles softly chide, 

Wooingly on every side ; 

And the clucking j)heasant calls 

To his mate at intervals ; 

And the duiker at my tread 

Sudden lifts his startled head, 

Then dives affrighted in the brake, 

Like wild duck in the reedy lake. 

Behind ascends the mountain hoar, 

Whose crest o'erhangs the Bushman's cave 

(His fortress once and now his grave), 

Where the grimy satyr-faced baboon 

Sits gibbering (m the rising moon, 

Or chides with hoarse and angry cry 

The herdsman as he wanders by. 

Spread out below in sun and shade, 
The shaggy glen lies full displayed — 
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Its sheltered nooks, its sylvan bowers, 

Its meadows flushed with purple flowers ; 

And through it like a dragon spread 

I trace the river's tortuous bed. 

Lo ! there the Chaldee-willow weeps 

Drooping o'er the headlong steeps. 

Where the torrent in his wrath. 

Hath rifted him a rugged path, 

Like fissure cleft by earthquake's shock. 

Through mead and jungle, mound and rock. 

But the swollen water's wasteful sway, 

Like tyrant's rage, hath passed away. 

And left the ravage of its course 

Memorial of its frantic force. 

Now o'er its shrunk and slimy bed 

Rank weeds and withered wrack are spread. 

With the faint rill just oozing through. 

And vanishing again from view. 

Prirujle, 



Sul'-try, sweltering, hot, oppressive. 
Cor'-al, hard substance, very often 

rod in colour, composed of minute 

creatures growing in the sea. 
Dullc'-er, diver buck, from the mode 

of its disappearing in bushes. 
Syr-yan, pertaining to woods. 
Sa'-tyr, a sylvan deity, represented 

as part man, part god. 



Bcrag'-gy, rough and uneven. 
Oa'-la, festivity, show-day. 
Meads, meadows, a place where 

grass is mown. 
Woo'-lngly, lit. bending. 
Oibb'erlng, gabbling, unmeaning 

talk. 
Slim'-y, muddy. 



Chapter XXVIII. 

THE EASTERN PROVINCE. 

1. The division of King Williamstown lies north of 
East London, and has an area of 1781 8(|uaro miles and a 
native i)opulation of 120,000. It is both well wooded and well 
watered. The forests contain a great variety of trees, and 
extend from the Chumie to King Williamstown, covering a 
total area of 300 square miles. The kloofs and the mountain 
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sides are densely clad with trees. The division is both agri- 
cultural and pastoral. Steam machinery is worked, wire 
fencing is used, and great attention is paid to irrigation, wher- 
ever water can be stored. Near Keiskamma Hoek is a moun- 
tainous region, inhabited by German settlers and Fingoes. 
The missionary institution of St. Matthew's is located here. 
Kei Road is situated in a country covered with grass veld, 
interspersed with thorny bush. The neighbourhood is noted 
for its many beautiful glades and forest scenery. 

2. The division of Stutterheim includes the greater part 
of the Gaika territory, and lies to the south of the Kei. It 
is watered by the Kabousie and other streams. There are 
Government forests at Kologha, Quaen, and Isidenge, and 
timber is plentiful. The village of Stutterheim is three miles 
from the Kabousie Railway Station, and is a healthy place, 
with picturesque scenery around. 

3. The division of Kom^ha occupies the south-eastern 
comer of the colony proper. The Great Kei River separates 
it from the Transkeian territory. Along the Kei River the 
country is densely wooded, with plenty of game and wild birds. 
The coast lands of this division and East London were 
formerly known as British Kaffraria. Deep-wooded kloofs, 
with many clear sparkling streams, are the striking features 
of the landscape. 

4. The division of Queenstown possesses some rich arable 
lands, and much bold mountain scenery. In summer, thunder- 
storms frequently flood the river beds. In winter, the air is 
sharp and bracing, and heavy snowfalls are common. In many 
places the rivers are adapted for irrigation by the construction 
of weirs or dams, and large pimips are used for raising water. 

The stations of Shiloh, Ooshen, Hackney, and Engotine are 

centres of earnest mission work. Queenstown is 154 mileu 
from East London by rail. It has a plentiful water supply, 
and is well planted with trees. Its plan is unique. Instead of 
the rectangular form so frequently met with in South African 
towns, the plan is hexagonal. The market-place is the centre 
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or rallying- point, and the streets radiate from it. This design 
was adopted for defence in the native wars. The hospital 
stands on a fine open site near the town. The Town Hall, the 
Wesley an Church, and the English Church are the most 
imposing buildings ; but the shops, stores, hotels, and bank 
buildings are handsome structures. The town reservoir holds 
100,000,000 gallons of water. Among other proofs of the 
local energy and spirit is the well-kept public garden. The 
village of Whittlesea is irrigated by the waters of the Kraai 
River. At the base of the Strombergen, thirty-six miles from 
Queenstown, lies the village of Stookenstrom. Half-way 
between Dordrecht and Lady Frere lies Spri^ Town, with 
the Indwe coal mines, which will ere long produce coal in great 
abundance. 

5. The division of Tarkastad is drained by the upper 
tributaries of the Fish and Kei Rivers. Its average elevation 
is over 4000 feet. The climate is dry, healthy, and agreeable. 
Good streams and fountains of water are found throughout the 
whole district, and considerable areas are under irrigation. The 
village of Tarkastad, 4280 feet above sea level, stands on an 
extensive plain midway between Cradock and Queenstown. 
The general appearance of the place and the character of its 
buildings are evidence of the public spirit of the inhabitants. 

6. The division of Cathoart lies south of Queenstown. It 
is a high-lying district. The highest elevation is the Wind- 
YOgelberg, 5000 feet. On the south side lie the Bontebok 
flats, famous for their general fertility. Their natural vegeta- 
tion is grass and some fine species of flowering bulbs ; but trees 
are unknown, except the aloe. On the north of Cathcart the 
country is well covered with dwarf mimosas. Cathcart is 
famed both as an agricultural and as a pastoral district. 
l*asture is plentiful for nine months of the year, but in winter 
farmers send their cattle to the Transkei. The village of 
CathoaFt is on the main road between Queenstown and 
King Williamstown, but it is becoming a flourishing centre. 
In Toise Riyer the farms are large and the homesteads in 
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most cases far apart. Glen Grey, formerly known as the 
Tambookie Location, is a native district. The country is 
well adapted for sheep and cattle rearing. The seat of magis- 
tracy is at Lady Frere, which was formed into a township in 
1881. The ground is fertile and well watered by the Comar 
hala and Cacuda, and the village water is led from a distance 
of seven miles. 

7. The division of Aliwal North lies along the Orange 
River. Its eastern part, which was called New El^and, is 
a cold, high-lying, and mountainous district. The town lies on 
the left bank of the Orange River, which is here spanned by 
the Frere Bridge, affording easy communication with the 
country beyond. The famous medicinal springs occur about a 
mile fn)m the town. Lady Grey, altitude 5800 feet, a charming 
village in this division, lies half-way between Aliwal North 
and Barkly East, but on the main route. There is only one 
entrance to the village, which occupies a pleasant little basin 
between the Wittebergen and the New England Mountains. 
The streets are wide ; the soil fertile ; many kinds of fruit and 
vegetables can be grown. In dry seasons, the water supply is 
very scanty, and irrigation is impossible. The climate is mild ; 
the air bracing and invigorating. Romantic scenery abounds. 
The kloofs are clad with ferns and beautiful wild plants. 
Jamestown is on the main road between Queenstown and 
Aliwal North. 

8. The division of Hersohel lies to the north-east, and 
reaches the Orange River. It has a population of 23,000 souls, 
mostly Fingoes, with a few European traders and store keepers. 
A large proportion of the country is under cultivation. Millet, 
maize and wheat, for which the country is well adapted, are the 
chief productions, and large quantities are annually sent into 
the colony and the Free State. Trees and vines are not 
grown by the natives ; but they raise some tobacco, which, 
however, is of a poor quality. There are several missionary 
institutions in this division, the best known being the Wesleyan 
Training Institute at BensoilYale. 
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9. The division of Wodehouse lies between Aliwal North 
and Queenstown. Good coal has been discovered at Indwe, 
in the district. The division is well watered, and there are 
facilities for water storing, which have been taken advantage 
of. Some good dams may be seen, from which the water is 
utilised for irrigation, motive power, or the watering of stock. 
Dordreoht, the chief town, is about forty-six miles from 
Queenstown. The district is famous for its salubrious and 
bracing climate. Considerable attention is paid to com growing 
and horse rearing. The Indwe coal mine is situated about twenty 
miles from Dordrecht, which boasts of three churches, but no 
public buildings of importance. The natives have several large 
locations here. They are of an imusually industrious type. 

10. The division of Barkly East lies east of Wodehouse, 
and is bounded on the north by the Wittebergen and south and 
east by the Drakensbergen. The district is held in high esteem 
for stock farming. Water is abundant. Agriculture is largely 
carried on, but owing to early frosts the fruit crop is uncertain. 
The climate is healthy. In winter the cold is severe, but the 
spring and summer are pleasant, being characterised by the 
absence of the greater heat of lower elevations. The town of 
Barkly is well and regularly laid out, and stands in the centre 
of the district, at an elevation of 6190 feet above sea level. 



Interspers'-ed, dispersed or sprin- 
kled among. 

Olade, an open space in a wood. 

Feat'-ures, the prominent marks by 
which anything is recognised. 

Weirs, a ward or dam in a river. 

Hexag'onal, with six sides and 
angles. 



Ball'y-iiig, reassembling. 

Ra'-diate, to proceed outward in 
direct lines from a point. 

Home'-Bteads, dwelling-places, farm- 
houses. 

Brac'-ing, giving strength or tone. 

Roman'-tic, wild, fantastic. 

Mill'-et, a species of grain. 



Chapter XXIX. 

PROVINCE OF GRIQU ALAND WEST. 

1. Oriqualand West, which includes the divisions of 
Herbert, Barkly, and Hay, lies north of the Orange River, 
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and west of the Free SUite. It measures about 18,000 square 
inilcH. The surface of the country is in general flat or gently 
undulating. It is watered by several rivers, but they are often 
dry, and water is then pnwureil from vleys. This is the 
dianiond-lwaring region of South Africa, and its chief town is 
Kimberley, which has risen amazingly around the famous 
mines. Warren ton is situated on the Imnks of the Vaal 
River, alwuit twenty miles north of Kimberley. The waters 
of the river are used for irrigation ; the ground is very fertile. 
Most of the inhabitants are farmers, but some diamond digging 
is still pursued. 

2. Barkly West is on the north bank of the Vaal. It is 
the oldest town in (iricjualand West, and was formerly the 
centre of a large mining po])ulation, which has now fallen off, 
though valuable stones are still found in the river diggings. 
Hebron is a small township farther north. 

Oriquatown, the former capital in the division of Hay, 
occupies a pleasant sitiuition thirty miles from the junction of 
the Orange and Vtuil Rivers. 'I'lie division of Hay produces 
\vfK)l, mohair, wheat and cn)ci(lolite. 

3. Herbert contiiins a very mixed population, engaged for 
the most part in agricultural pursuits. Wheat, tobacco, grapes 
and fruits are cultivated. On some fanns water is raised from 
wells by means of windmills. Frosts occur in winter, but the 
climate is healthy, (iood shoothig and fishing may be pro- 
cured. Mineral springs occur. Saltmaking is carried on at 
some of the salt vleys. Wood is rapidly disappearing, its 
demand in Kimberley tempting the people to cut down the 
groves of trees along the banks of the river. 

Walfish Bay is an opening on the coast of Great 
Namafjualand. The country round about is dry and sandy. 
Tlie value of this bay consists in its being the only ])ort in the 
west for tlie interior. Tlic bay is one of tlic finest and safest 
in Africa. It is formed by a low sandy [)r()moiitory running 
out from the coast and then parallel to it, thus forming a 
protected anchorage seven miles long by five wide, and sheltered 
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from all winds except the northerly ones. It is a free port, and 
was handed over to the Cape in 1884. 



Amaz-ingly, in an astonishing 

manner. 
Fa'-mous, renowned, celebrated. 



Tempt'-ing, enticing. 
Di8appear'-iiig,yanishing from view. 



Chapter XXX. 

EAST GRIQUALAND. 

1. The territory of East Griqualand consists of a tract of 
about 7500 square miles of country, lying between Basutoland 
and Natal. The population numbers 152,000. The greater 
part of it was annexed to Cape Colony in 1879, and divided 
into nine sub-districts for the purposes of administration. The 
western and southern portions are well suited for the cultivation of 
cereals and for stock farming, while the eastern districts include 
some fine sheep walks. During the past five years sheep 
farming has made considerable progress and is now an im- 
portant industry. The wool of East Griqualand commands 
a high price in the home markets on account of jts length and 
fine quality. The territory is unfavourably situated for trade, 
being at a distance from St. John's, its natural port, from 
which it is almost cut off by Pondoland. Colonial law is 
administered only in part in this territory, which is under the 
operation of the code lately framed for the districts beyond the 
Kei. There are still large areas of vacant land. 

2. Kokstad, the seat of the chief magistracy of the district 
of the same name, lies at the elevation of 5000 feet above sea 
level. Mount Currie, in its vicinity, rises to the height of 
7000 feet. The town, which is built on a slope facing the 
Umzinihlava, is 900 miles from Cape Town, 260 from East 
London, and 150 from Durban. The streets are lined with 
trees, but the mud walls and huts of the Griquas do not add to 
the beauty of the place. These natives are, unfortunately, lazy 
and untidy, and rarely show any visible means of existence. The 
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cliiimto irt free fn>iu the sudden changes of temperature which 
thi' elevation und other conditions might lead one to expect. 

.'(. Tlu* district of Maolear improves in population and in 
the vuhic of itrt IjukI. A large number of farms have recently 
Ik'cmi jin|uirtMl and occupied by farmers from the colony. 

4. U^ie is a small village in this district, with a remarkably 
fine cliinate. 'i'he country aromid is rajndly improving, both 
for stock and for agriculture, and abundance of fruit of all 
kinds is pnxlueed. Matatiele is forty-three miles from Kokstad 
and 300 from King Williamstown. It is a good district for 
stock niising and wool growing, and sends large numbers of 
cattle to Natal. 

iy. Qumbu is three miles from the Pondo border, and 
forms a district of the same name between the Tina and 
Tsitsa Rivers. Its surface is undulating, well watered, and in 
some parts tiiickly wockUhL Only about 600 to 800 acres are 
under cultivation yearly. Mealies and Kafir corn are grown 
and a small (juantity of wheat and oats. 

Mount Frere, Tsolo, Mount Fletcher, and Mount Ayliff 

are districts chiefly occupied by natives. 

G. Umzimkulu, on the Natal border, is 315 miles distant 
from King Williamstown. The district is densely populated 
by natives, chiefly Bacas and Griquas. Being an excellent 
sheej>farming region, it is now well taken up by farmers. A 
(yhurch of England Mission Station has been established at 
Clydesdale, three miles from the magistracy, and a station 
imder the Wesleyan Mission Society has been opened at 
Etembeni, about eight miles distant. The trade outlet is 
through Natal. A Customhouse has been established on the 
lx)rder, but owing to the bad roads Natal has still the greater 
share of trade. The district of Port St. John's in Pondoland 
is small, extending only about nine miles up the west bank of 
the St. John's River, and about two miles in breadth. The 
village is at the mouth of the river. The district was pur- 
chased from the Pondos. Pondoland is an independent 
native territory imder British sovereignty. 
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TEMBULAND. 

1. The division of Tembuland proper measures about 
4000 square miles, and has a population of 180,000. It is 

divided into the districts of Umtata, Engoobo, Xalanga, St. 

Mark's, Mquanduli, and Elliotdale. There remains little 
unoccupied land in this territory. The white population is 
greater than in the other Transkeian districts. A wide area 
of ground, known as Emigrant Tembuland, was portioned 
out to Europeans after the native war of 1879. 

2. Omtata lies on the banks of the river of the same 
name, and twelve miles south of the spur of the Drakensberg 
Mountains. The country is undulating and bare of trees, but 
well adapted for agriculture. 

3. St. Mark's is about 100 miles from East London, and 
thirty-five from Imvani, the nearest point on the railway. Both 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits occupy the inhabitants of the 
district. The township of Gala in the district of Xalanga 
is connected with East London by a road called the Queen's 
Drive. The Cala Bridge over the T'somo affords easy com- 
munication with the colony. 

TRANSKEI. 

1. The division of the Transkei comprises an area of 2500 
square miles, and includes the districts of Idutywa, Butter- 

worth, Nqamakwe, T'somo, Kentani and WiUowrale. 

It forms part of the electoral division of Tembuland, and has 
a population of 153,000. The entire country is now occupied, 
except some twenty-five square miles in the district of Kentani 
and along the Quora River. 

2. Butterworth, the principal town, lies twenty miles to 
the east of the Great Kei Bridge. The Fingoes are the best 
type of native, and are both industrious and prosperous. Most 
of the members of their tribe lead a hardy, active life, and are 
frugal and temperate in their habits and mode of life. In the 
district of WilloWYale cotton growing has been tried with 
considerable success. 
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3. Idutywa, ninety-five miles from East London, forms 
the centre of an agricultural district. The Idutywa Re86FTe 
is a |)astoral country, consisting of well- watered undulating plains. 

4. T'somo Post lies about 120 miles north-west of East 
London, on the main road from Queenstown to Umtata. 
It has a flourishing Wesleyan Mission Station. The coimtry 
is destitute of trees, except along the banks of the river, where 
mimosas grow in plenty. The pasturage is well suited for 
sheep and cattle. The natives produce large quantities of 
mealies and Kafir com, as well as oats and wheat. Peaches, 
grapes, and other fruits are grown in abundance. The rains, 
of the district are uncertain, and periodical droughts form a 
great hindrance to the prosperity of Tembuland. 



Annez'-ed, added to, included in. 
Unfay'-ourably, not advantageously. 
Cultiva'-tion, preparation for crops. 
Ftn'-gal, temperate, thrifty. 
Admin'-istrative, ruling, governing, 
enforcing the law. 



Va'-cant, not occupied. 

Unoc'-cupied, without owner or 
tenant. 

Uncert'-ain, unreliable, intermit- 
tent. 



Chapter XXXI. 

NATAL. 

1. The seaboard of Natal was first occupied by English 
settlers in 1824. The township of Durban was laid out in 
1835, and named after the Governor of the Cape at the time. 
The first occupation of the country by English troops took 
place in 1838. Much trouble, discontent, and war was to 
intervene before it was joined to the Cape in 1845. This 
remained its position for the next eleven years, when, on the 
advice of Sir George Grey, the British Government created it 
a Crown Colony, with a distinct Legislative Council or Parlia- 
ment of its own, which now consists of twenty-four elective 
membera, and seven others appointed by the Governor. The 
colony is ruled by a Governor, together with an Executive 
Council of ten members. There is a Supreme Court of three 
judges, besides a High Court for natives. But responsible 
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giivcnmiciit nil linuK almost the same as in Cape Colony will 
soon Iw established. The fofdlatiox of the colony is 544,000. 
Thin, with Hii artrt of 20,000 square miles, gives about twenty- 
iuvi'ii ti) the Hi|iiiire mile. There are 46,000 Europmans — Eng- 
liali, Dutch, (iemiaus uixl Norwegians, as well as 34,000 Indian 
CiHU.iKS, most of wlioiw were iiitrodticwl as laboiireni under 
coiitnict to work in tlie sugar and tea plantations. The itativeh 
are Zulu Kafir.'j, of whom there are no fewer than eighty-five 
trilicH, living iiudor chiefs In different locations. 




2. Matal is horderbd by Zolaland and the Transvaal 
on the north, the Free State and Basatoland on the west, 
Griqnaland East and Pondoland on the south, and the 
Indian Ooean on the eaut. The Tugela and the Drakens- 
ber^en are the lending NATUitAij nouNDABEES. There arc no fewer 
than twenty-five separate rivers which fall into the sea in the 
short coast-line of 170 milett. Uf these the longest and largest 
are the Umzimkala, Dmkomaanzi, Umgeni, and Togels. 
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Tliey all pass through much wild and picturesque scenery. 
The Urageni Falls at Howiok, 350 feet high, are noted for 
their beauty ; and the Tu^ela, near its source, leaps over an 
almost perpendicular precipice of 1800 feet. The Drakensberg 
Mountains are the continuation of the great South African 
chain which, under many different names, sweeps round the 
whole country, more or less parallel with the coast-line. 

3. The CONTOUR of Natal closely resembles that of the 
colony. An upper teriiack, from 3000 to 4000 feet in eleva- 
tion, corresponds to the Great Karoo ; the middle terrace, 
1000 feet lower, answers to the Little Karoo; while the coast- 
belt, fifteen to twenty miles wide, is from 500 to 1000 feet in 
height. These terraces of necessity vary greatly both in climate 
and productions. The coast lands are almost tropical in character. 
They are rich and well watered ; and sugar, tea, coffee, cotton, 
indigo, rice and arrowroot are produced, while delicious fruits, 
such as pine-apples, limes, and mangoes, grow luxuriantly. The 
SUGAR AND TEA PLANTATIONS are of great importance, and Natal 
tea is rapidly becoming popular. In the midland districts, 
mealies are extensively grown ; but wheat, oats, and rye are 
also cultivated. The upper terrace is mainly used for pastoral 
purposes, and vast numbers of cattle, sheep, and horses are 
reared. There are extensive natural forests, which are a 
source of wealth to the comitry, and are now being carefully 
preserved. Most of the Cape hardw(X)ds are found, and tree 
planting is vigorously carried on. The country is rich also 
in all kinds of sub-tropical plants and flowers. Lilies, irises, 
orchids, and ferns are found in great variety, though heaths 
and geraniums are uncommon. 

.4. Natal has extensive trade with the interior, by means 
oj. the railway to Charlestown on the Transvaal border, und 
the branch line from Ladysmith to Harrismith in the Free 
state. These will probably be extended to Pretoria and 
Bloemfontein respectively at no distiuit date. The chief ci- 
poris are wool, horns, hides, tea and the other products already 
mentioned. Of these 90 per cent, goes to En^and; from 
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which cornea also 80 per cent, of the imports^ consisting of 
iron goods, and machinery, oil, leather, books, clothing, and 
manufactured articles of every description. 

5. The colony is divided into eight counties : Alfi*ed, 

Alexandra, Durban, and Yiotoria on the coast ; and Pieter- 
maritzburg, UmYoti, Weenen and Klip Riyer, which are 

inland. Durban or Port Natal is the only seaport of the 
country. It is built on the north side of a wide shallow 
bay, which is entered from the south by rounding the Bluff, 
a narrow peak of land, 300 feet in height, surmounted 
by a lighthouse. At the Point are the landing-place and 
wharves, three miles distant from the town itself. The ship- 
ping trade is extensive, and by dint of persistent dredging 
vessels drawing twenty feet can now cross the bar and moor along- 
side the jetties. Durban has a population of 27,000, one-third 
of whom arc Europeans. It possesses many handsome stores, 
churches, and public buildings, of which the town hall with 
its great tower, 164 feet high, is the most conspicuous. As at 
Port Elizabeth the land rises abruptly from the shore ; and 
Berea, the well-known healthy suburb on the wooded heights 
above the town, has many fine houses and mansions. An excellent 
tram-service connects it with Durban and the Point. The main 
line of railway to the capital and the interior commences here. 
It is noted for its winding course, its sharp curves, and its 
steep gradients, which are in some places as much as 1 in 30. 
Outside the town a line branches off to Isipin^O, twelve miles 
south ; and another to Verulam, twenty miles to the north, 
situated in the midst of rich sugar plantations. 

6. Pietermaritzbur^, the capital of the colony, is situ- 
ated on a plateau 2200 feet above sea level, distant seventy 
miles by rail from the seaport. Its population is 16,000, of 
whom 9000 are Europeans. It is the seat of Government, and 
boasts of many handsome buildings, the chief of which are the 
Parliament house, the town hall, the college, the cathedral, 
and some fine churches. The wide streets, lined with oaks, 
willows, bluegums, and other trees ; the choice gardens of rare 
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fruits and flowers; the park and botanic gardens; the sub- 
stantial buildings and residences, all combine to give it the 
appearance of an English country town. It is a place of ex- 
tensive trade with the wide district around, and a most desirable 
residential city. Howiok, though only fifteen miles to the 
north-west of it, is more than 1000 feet higher, and is noted 
as a health resort, and for its fine river scenery. Estoourt, 
fifty miles higher up the railway, is the chief town of the 
county of Weenen, and lies in the centre of a rich pastoral 
district. In Klip RiYeF County, there are four towns of note. 
Lady smith, the junction for the line to Harrismith through 
Van Reenen's Pass, and an important centre of trade; 
Dundee and Newcastle, to the north of the Biggarsberg 
Range, situated in a coal-mining district ; and Charlestown, 
the northern terminus of the railway, distant 150 miles from 
Johannesburg, 304 miles from Durban, and 5400 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

7. Gold, silver, copper and lead are found in various parts 
of the colony, " but not, as yet, in paying quantities ; iron ore 
is abundant, and with a plentiful supply of coal may yet be 
worked. But coal is now proving a great source of wealth to 
the country. It is found over an area of 1350 square miles, is 
unlimited in quantity, and of excellent quality, both as house coal 
and for steam purposes. It is used in the railway locomotives, 
and many steamers now take in their supplies at Durban. 



Elect'-ive, dependent on the choice 

of the electors. 
Inter-vene', to come in between. 
Contour', tne outline. 
Conspic'-uoiui, clearly seen. 



Loca'-tions, places reserved for na- 
tives. 
Perpendic'-ular, exactly upright. 
Locomo'-tiYes, railway engines. 



Chapier XXXIl. 

BASUTOLAND. 

1. The irregular oval-shaped territory of Basutoland is 
completely enclosed by the Colony, Natal and the Free 
State, The natural boundaries are the Caledon River on 
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the west, and the lofty range of the DrakensbdF^eil, which 
form an almost im|)aH8iible barrier, on the east. The country 
is one continuous elevated plateau, sloping southward, and 
hn)kon np by the Malutis, the Holappos, and other moun- 
tain spurs which seem tossed about in endless confusion. It 
has been well called ** the Switzerland of South Africa ". The 
wcHHled kloofs and gorges and the castellated peaks exhibit 
mountain scenery of the grandest description. The climate, 
t(M), is dry and healthy. Though the vine does not grow well, 
most of the other colonial fruits, flowers and vegetables have 
])een intnKluced by the missionaries, and flourish abundantly. 
The rainv season is in summer from December to March. 
Winter is the dry season, when the days are warm and bright 
and the nights bitterly cold. The mountains are covered with 
snow and the ponds with ice, but both quickly melt in the 
wann genial sunshine. The different ranges converge and 
culminate in the great block of mountains named the Hont- 

aux-SouFces, which really forms one with Cathkin Peak. 

It rises to the height of nearly 11,000 feet, and is both the 
highest watershed and the most striking physical feature in 
Africa south of the ecpiator. It forms a grand natural beacon 
between Basutoland, the Free State, and Natal, and is the 
source of four great rivers. The Orange River and its affluent, 
the Koniet Spruit, rise in its southeni slopes near the 
summit, and flow south and west to the Atlantic ; the Eland, 
from its northern side, flows north into the Wilge, which joins 
the Vaal ; while the Tugela, whose tiny beginnings are only 
a few lumdred yards distant, flows east to the Indian Ocean. 

2. The caves and fastnesses of this vast mountain range 
are still the home of a few crafty Bushmen ; but the Basutos 
themselves are a brave, intelligent and industrious people, who 
have been civilised largely through the influence of the French 
MISSIONARIES of Mopija and other stations. The land is well 
watered and exceedingly fertile. Large quantities of wool, 
wheat, and mealies are exported, as well as sheep and cattle 
and the hardy sure-footed ponies which are so well known all 
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over South Africa. Bloemfontein for the western and Aliwal 
North for the southern districts are the nearest railway stations. 

3. The population whichin 1875 was 127,000 rose to 219,000 
in 1891. Only 600 of these are Europeans — missionaries, 
merchants, doctors and artisans. Though many Zulus and 
Fingoes are found, the great majority of the natives are 
Basutos. They speak Sbsuto, one of the branches of the 
great Bantu family of languages. Soon after the fruitless war 
of 1880, the country was created a Crown Colony, and is now 
ruled by a resident commissioner, who resides at HaS6FU on 
the western border near the Caledon River. He is responsible to 
the Governor of the colony as High Commissioner. The chiefs 
administer justice among their own tribes, but appeals can be 
made before the magistrates of any of the six districts — HaS6FU, 

Leribe, Kornet Spruit, Berea and Hafeteng. Order is main- 
tained by mounted police ; but stock-thefts are rare, drunken- 
ness has been suppressed, and in many respects the Basutos 
are the most progressive of all South African native tribes. 

4. The cost of governing the country is defrayed by the 
HUT-TAX, which yields £16,000 a year, and by a contribution 
from the Colonial Government, which represents the Customs 
duty levied at colonial ports on goods entering the territory 
of Basutoland. On education, £4000 a year is spent ; and the 
police, public works and roads are heavy items of expenditure. 
Besides Maseru and the other magistracies, the chief places 
of interest are the flat-topped mountain strongholds which 
have been the seat of war in the past history of the Basutos : 

Hoirosi's Mountain, Thaba Bosigo, Thlotse Heights, and 

Berea. There are good roads and an excellent postal system 
throughout the country ; but as yet no railway, and only one 
telegraph line, which runs from Bloemfontein to Maseru. 



Cas'-tellated, appearing to have 
turrets and battlements like a 
castle. 

In'-fluence, authority, power. 

Bespon'-sible, answerable. 

MV-ied, collected by authority. 



Expen'-diture, money spent. 
Conyer'-ge, to tend to one point. 
Cul'-mlnate, to attain the highest 

altitude. 
Art'-isans, skilled workmen. 
ProgresB'-ive, advancing gradually. 
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Chapter XXXIII. 

THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 

1. West of the Drakensbergen and between the Orange 
and Vaal Rivers lies the Orange Free State, which is 
l)ounded on the west by the Cape Colony. The country is 
a high -lying plateau, being between 4000 and 5000 feet above 
sea-level, and consists of vast undulating grass-covered plains, 
broken here and there by kopjes, rocky ridges, and on the east 
side by mountain ranges. The whole country is destitute of 
trees, except along the banks of the rivers and streams, which 
are frequently fringed by willows and mimosas. Its rivers are 
tributaries of either the Vaal or the Orange Rivers, and the 
only lake of importance is Liebenbergs Yley, a long narrow 
sheet of water, drained by an affluent of the Wilge River. 

2. The climate is cold in winter, and warm in summer. 
The air is dry and bracing, and the healthiness of the high 
altitudes has long made the country a famous resort for 
invalids. Prolonged droughts occur. During the summer 
season violent thunderstorms accompanied by hail are not 
unusual. 

3. The area of the Free State is estimated at about 50,000 
square miles, and the population in 1890 was 207,500, of which 
number 74,000 are whites and the rest coloured and for the 
most part of Kafir descent. There is not much land under 
cultivation, the country being almost entirely pastoral. Large 
numbers of sheep, cattle, horses and goats are reared, and 
ostriches have been lately introduced. The conquered terri- 
tory, which was taken from the Basutos and added to the 
Free State in 1869, is the part of the country most suited 
for agriculture, and from it large quantities of grain are 
annually exported to Kimberley and Johannesburg. Several 
valuable minerals are found. Diamonds, garnets and other 
precious stones occur, the diamonds of Jagersfontein being 
particularly noted for their purity and brilliancy. Coal is 
found at Heilbron and Kroonstad. Gold has recently been 
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discovered along the banks of the Yaal and in other places. 
Wool forms the principal article of export, of which com- 
modity about 60,000 bales are yearly sent out of the country 
either by way of Natal or southward through the Cape Colony. 

4. For administrative purposes the country is divided into 
nineteen districts, of which the most important are : Bloem- 

fontein, Fauresmith, Smithfield, Bethulie and Harri- 

smith. The Free State is a Republic, and its Government is 
carried on by the Volksraad, the members of which — fifty-six 
in number — are elected by the burghers. The executive power 
is vested in the President, who is assisted by an Executive 
Council. 

5. Bloemfontein, the chief town, with a population of 
about 4000 inhabitants, stands on an open plain. It has a. 
large square in the centre, with four main streets running 
parallel to each other. A tributary of the Modder River 
aiFords a good water supply. The inhabitants are mostly 
English or Germans, who have selected Bloemfontein because 
of its salubrious climate. It is the seat of Government, has 
good schools and colleges, churches of various denominations, 
and is the see of an English bishop. 

Ja^ersfontein, about seventy-two miles from Bloem- 
fontein, owes its present prosperity largely to the valuable 
diamond mines in its neighbourhood. Harrismith, near the 
Natal border, and 5000 feet above sea level, has a population 
of about 1600 people. This town is the centre of a rich wool- 
growing district, and from its position on the main road over 
the Drakensbergen to Natal, it enjoys a large share of the 
carrying trade. It is joined to Natal by a railway. 



FrolOBg'-ed, lengthened out. 

Ckur'-nets, precious stones resem- 
bling the grains or seeds of a 
pomegranate. 

Admin'-istratiye, belonging to the 
management of affairs. 



Denomina'-tion8, religious bodies. 
Sheet, a large broad piece. 
Brill'-iancy, sparkling, glittering. 
Salu'-briouB, favourable to health. 
See, the seat or jurisdiction of a 
bishop. 
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Chapter XXXIV. 

THE TRANSVAAL. 

1 . Of all the South African States Natal is the smallest ; 
and if we reckon it as one, the Orange Free State will be 
three and a half, the TranSYaal will be nearly seven, and the 
Colony fifteen. The TranSYaal, containing an area of 
125,000 square miles, is thus about half the size of Cape 
Colony. The greatest length and breadth of the country are 
about the same, or nearly 500 miles. It is bounded by Natal 

and the Free State on the south, by Bechuanaland on the 

west, the British South African Company's territory on the 
north, and by Zululand and other native States and Portu- 
guese territory on the east. The Yaal on the south, and the 
Limpopo on the north, largely form the natural boundaries. 

2. Only a short summary of the interesting history of the 
country can be given here. The Boers, who had trekked across 
the Vaal from the colony, and had conquered Dingaan, the 
Zulu chief, formed a Republic and obtained their independence 
in 1855, under President M. W. Prbtgrius. In the same year 
the town, which is now the capital, was laid out and named 
Pretoria. Frequent disastrous wars with the natives, and 
want of money for the purposes of government, led a section of 
the Transvaal people to desire annexation by England. This 
accordingly took place in 1877 ; but the Governor was un- 
popular, and misunderstandings arose which resulted in the 
war of 1880. In the following year, England granted the 
independence which was desired, the Queen being acknowledged 
Suzerain, and a British resident appointed. 

3. The true watershed of the Transvaal is a lofty plateau 
in the centre of the country, extending around Witwaters- 
rand and far to the east and west of it. It is called the HoooB 
Veld, and is from 6000 to 7000 feet in elevation. But the 
whole land is exceedingly mountainous, and there are other 
minor watersheds. Thus we find rivers flowing in every 
direction. Numerous streams flow south into the Yaal, many 
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more run northward and eastward to the Limpopo, while the 
Crocodile, Umbelosi, and Maputa have an easterly course, 
and fall into Dela^oa Bay. The Limpopo rises in the western 
extremity of the Witwatersrand Mountains, breaks its way 
northward through a narrow gorge in the Ha^aliesbeF^en, 
and, describing a great semicircular coiwse of more than 1000 
miles, falls into the sea a little to the north of Delagoa Bay. 
It receives an immense number of small tributaries, the chief 
of which are the Harico and Tuli on the left bank, and the 
Nylstroom and Olifants on the right. The Yaal rises not 

far from Lake Chrissie in the Drakensberg Mountains ; it 

drains the southern slope of the country, and is joined by the 
Klip, the Harts, and about twenty other small affluents before 
it unites with the Orange River fifty miles below Hope Town. 

4. The CLIMATE of the country is healthy for Europeans, 
and although the Waterberg and Zoutpansberg districts lie 
within the line of Capricorn, the heat is tempered by the great 
elevation of the land. Still, the days are excessively hot, and 
the nights are often very cold, so cold, in fact, that the farmers 
are obliged to move their flocks in winter to the lower and 
warmer bush veld of the north. With numerous streams of 
never-failing water, the grass is long and luxuriant as well as 
sweet and nourishing. In the southern districts, cattle, sheep 
and horses are reared in vast numbers. But they are not found 
in the north because of the deadly tsetse fly, whose bite is so 
poisonous. Wheat of excellent quality is cultivated ; tobacco is 
a noted article of growth and of export, and even coflee, cotton 
and the sugar-cane might be produced in the lower reaches of 
the Limpopo valley. 

5. But the recent remarkable prosperity of the Transvaal 
is mainly due to the discovery of gold. Johannesburg, 

Heidelberg, Klerksdorp, Barberton and Lydenburg have 

become within the past few years busy centres of gold mining ; 
and the precious metal is known to abound in other districts 
as well. A large part of the revenue of the country, which 
now exceeds a million per annum, is derived from the licences 
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issued by the Government for prospecting, digging, and working 
gold claims. The gold found in these fields is not alluvial 
as in Australia, New Zealand, and California; but is found 
in reefs of conglomerate rock, which extend from Heidelberg 
along the Witwatersrand ridge for nearly a hundred miles. 
This gold-bearing reef varies in thickness as well as in richness. 
At some places it yields two oz. of gold for every ton of rock 
that has been crushed ; at others, only a few dwts. are obtained. 
In the one case, little bright specks of gold can be plainly seen ; 
in the other, none is visible to the naked eye. The export of 
gold to England is steadily on the increase, and at the present 
rate of output will far exceed 1,000,000 oz. yearly, of the value 
of nearly four millions sterling. The mines are worked by 
large companies, and, in order to reach the reef, deep shafts 
and underground passages have in many places to be cut 
through the hard rock. 

6. Besides gold, other minerals are found at various places, 
and ere long, silver, copper, and lead may be exported in 
large quantities. Coal is already produced in abundance, and 
some of it is of excellent quality. At Yiljoen's Drift, where 
the Johannesburg Railway crosses the Vaal River, there is 
an extensive mine, in which 500 people are employed. 

7. The Transvaal is also called the South Afirican Re- 
public, and is ruled by a President, who is elected every five 
years. He is assisted by an Executive Council of five members, 
and by a First and Second Volksraad of twenty-four members 
each. Pretoria, the seat of (xovernment (population 12,000), 
is situated in a valley in the high watershed of the country, 
south of the Ma^aliesbergen. It has fine wide streets, open 
squares, and many handsome buildings. A new Parliament 
House was recently built at a cost of £175,000. With a 
plentiful supply of water, the gardens are noted for their 
fertility. Nearly all the houses have gardens, which are 
separated from each other and from the street by famous 
hedge-rows of roses. Trees and shrubs line the streets, and 
vegetables, fruit and flowers are plentiful. The town is more 
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thaD 4000 feet above sea level, and is distant from Delagoa 
Bay 240 milee ; and from Durban, 440. It ie connected by 
rail with JohanneBboF^, and thence the railway journey niay 
be made to East London, Port Elizabeth or Cape Town, 
from the last of which it is more than 1000 miles distant. 

6. Johanneebup^, in the heart of the WitwaterBPand 
gold fields, is a town of marvellous growth. It has sprung up 
in a few years, till it has a population, including the adjoining 




townships, of nearly 50,000 inhabitants. In the rajiid influx of 
population, and in the solidity and grandeur of many of its 
buildings, it rivals even the Australian and American townS 
at the height of the gold fever there. At Boksbur^, twelve 
miles to the east, a well-known colliery is at work. Heidel- 
berg, thirty miles south, and BafbeHon, 150 miles to the 
east, have irapMirtant gold mines. Other towns of note are 
KlerkBdorp and Fotohefstrom in the south, near the Vaal ; 
Btanderton, Utrecht, and Yryheid in the south-east 
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Soieraln, one who is above, a feudal 
superior. 

Smnxn'-ary, summed up, or con- 
densed. 

Trekk'-ed, emigrated by waggon. 



Prospecf -ingr, searching for gold. 
Mar'-vellous, astonishing. 
In -flux, a coming in. 
Col'-liery, coal mine. . 



Chapter XXXV. 

NAMAQU ALAND AND DAMARALAND. 

1. From the beginning of the present century up till within 
the last ten years Britain exercised power and control over the 
west coast as far north as the Kunene River, certain portions 
of the seaboard having been formally taken possession of by the 
British in the Sovereign's name. Several trading stations were 
established, and missionary societies sent numbers of their 
labourers into the interior. But there was no administration 
of government, and neither the traders nor the missionaries 
felt safe without protection. Application was made to the 
British Government, but without success. The chiefs of one of 
the native tribes next sent a petition to the Colonial Govern- 
ment, and a commissioner was sent to find out if there existed 
among the other tribes a desire for the benefits of British jiro- 
tection. He reported that such was the case, and that the natives 
were prepared to be taxed in payment of the expense if need be. 
The attention of the British Government was again called to 
the matter ; Walfish Bay was annexed, but no further 
action ensued till the British High Commissioner in South 
Africa was instructed to give no countenance to any scheme for 
the extension of British dominion in these territories. The 
Orange River was to be regarded as the limit. 

2. Some years after a German merchant obtained certain 
rights of property at Angra Pequina, and asked for protection. 
This not being forthcoming from England, the Germans took 
the region referred to under their jurisdiction ; and it was 
agreed that the German Protectorate should include the 
territory between the Orange and Kunene Rivers, and east 
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to the 20th meridian, with a further extension of a strip of 
country along the banks of the Chobe to the Zambesi. 

In the southern portion of this country — which has an area 
of 320,000 square miles — the drainage is southward to the 
Orange River, but in the north there are several rivers which 
flow westward into the Atlantic Ocean ; but these are frequently, 
like a large number of our South African streams, dry for a 
great part of the year. There is a sandy tract of country 
along the coast, extending from seventy to one hundred miles 
inland, after which the country rises in plateaux and improves 
in vegetation. Good pasture for cattle is abundant, and the 
Cape sheep thrive. The northern part is tropical. The days 
are hot, but, as a rule, the nights are cool and pleasant. The 
rainy season is from October to March; but in the south and south- 
west winter rains occur. The pasture here is grass and bush, 
not unlike that of the Karoo. The climate is healthy, except in 
the north-west, where fever is prevalent in the summer season. 

3. There is some trade in ivory and ostrich feathers and 
skins. Considerable numbers of cattle are sent to the Cape 
markets. There are several copper mines at work, and the rock 
formation shows abundant indications of the presence of the 
metal. Gold has been discovered in some localities, but the 
unsettled state of the country has up to the present time 
prevented careful and continuous working. 

4. The population has recently been estimated at about 
120,000. They consist of Hottentots, several varieties of 
Bushmen, Damaras and Berg Damaras, along with the tribes 
of Ovamboland and several scattered tribes extending to the 
north-east. Besides these there is a not unimportant white 
population, consisting of German officials, missionaries, traders, 
and a considerable number of colonial farmers who have 
trekked into the Protectorate within the past year or two. 



^-lenced, put in practice. i Protect'-orate, country under the 

f-vory, white substance comprising j authority of a superior power. 
tusks of elephant or sea horse. ConUn'-uous, joined together, with- 



Indioa'-tUm, mark, token, sign. 
Sor'-evtigii, monarch. 



out interruption. 
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Chapter XXXVI. 
ZAMBESI A. 

1. The iiortheni exfjamiion of British territory and the 
further Hcttleiiieiit and colonisation of South Africa have been 
carrier! on for wmie vears bv the British South Afincan 
Company, which, under it8 powers granted by a royal charter, 
has l>een gradually ojicning up the coimtry to the Zambesi, and 
maintaining friendly relationships with the tribes even beyond. 

2. Loben^ula, King of the Matabeles, gave permission to 
the founders of this Company to work for minerals in a certain 
part of his dominions. A force of white volunteers marched 
up the country, and, guided by a fanaous lion hunter, skirted 
the niore dangerous parts of Matabel eland, crossed into the 
Mashona country, and established themselves as colonists in 
that country. They took the original inhabitants under their 
protection, and afforded them help and succour when they were 
subjected to the cust^jmary raids of the powerful Matabele. 
Many privations were endured by the pioneers : the first 
summer was unusually wet ; fever broke out in the low lands ; 
the huts were not of the best ; the rivers were in flood, and 
supplies could not be sent up. But next winter the new settle- 
ments were in a thriving condition. The country was rapidly 
divided into the districts of Tuli, Victoria, Umtali, Salisbury, and 
Hartley. Townships were laid out at Salisbury and Victoria. 

3. The people are employed in mining and prospecting for 
gold, in farming and stock rearing. Many parts of the country 
lie at aii elevation of 4500 feet to 5000 feet above the level 
of the sea. There is plenty of wood. The rainfall is abundant, 
fjarge areas of the country have been examined and found to 
be suited for colonisation. There is every reason to expect 
that much in the way of settling the whole country will be 
done in a short time. 

4. But the most remarkable discovery in these lands is the 
remains of ancient gold workings and the strange buildings, of 
which Zimbabye is the best known— the remains of towers of 
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refuge or sanctuaries, erections of antiquity left there by some 
foreign people that seem to have been long and earnestly 
engaged in searching for gold. Of the presence of the precious 
metal there can be no doubt, as many goldfields have been dis- 
covered, prospected, and surveyed. 

5. In order to open up better communication with this 
promising country a railway has been constructed from Beira, 
seventy miles inland. The telegraph system has been extended 
from Cape Colony to Salisbury, and there is some prospect of 
its being continued to Nyassaland, Uganda, and eventually on 
to Cairo. But at the present time the chief drawback to 
development of the natural resources of the country is the 
Hatabele tribe. These natives are almost constantly on the 
warpath against some neighbouring tribe. Their method of 
warfare is cruel, simple, and effective. They carry on raids 
upon their neighbours till they have exterminated them. No- 
thing will ever give permanent peace and security till their 
power has been broken by the civilised man, as has been effected 
in the case of all heathen tribes of any moment on the south of the 
Zambesi. After that has been done it may be expected that these 
strange lands will be occupied by Europeans to the same extent 
as in the case of the colony and Natal, and that the arts of peace 
will be practised, personal freedom will be acknowledged, and 
prosperity reign, where at present hordes of armed heathens 
tremble before the rule of a savage and tyrannical king. 

Expan'-Blon, enlargement. Subject'-ed, subdued. 

Sacc'-our, assistance. Raid, predatory invasion. 

Cos'-tomary, according to usage. , Draw'-back, loss, disadvantage. 
SancV-uarles, sacred places. Zimbab'-ye, ruins of stone buildings 



Tyrann'-ical, unusually severe. 
Rela'-tionsbip, connection. 



in Mashonaland. 



Chapter XXXVII. 
INDUSTRIES.— (1) WOOL. 

1. For more than half a century Cape Colony has been 
known as a wool-producing coiuitry. At first the quantity 

11 
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exported was but small, and still is far below that produced 
by Australia or La Plata, but next to diamonds wool now 
forms our most valuable export. The native sheep, which con- 
stituted the flocks of the Hottentots when the early settlers 
arrived, are not wool-bearing animals. The species is still 
represented by the hairy, fat-tailed sheep of many districts, 
with which most people are familiar. And, as its flesh fur- 
nishes good mutton, its tail supplies a palatable substitute for 
butter, and its skin is easily tanned into a soft and useful 
leather, we need not wonder that the farmers were slow to 
exchange these for wool-bearing sheep. Besides, the native 
sheep are hardy, free from disease, and admirably suited to 
the climate, while the rearing of imported fine-woolled sheep 
required great care and special knowledge. In many places 
Cape sheep are still bred in preference to others, and their 
number in the colony at present exceeds two millions. 

2. In 1812 Messrs. Reitz and Breda imported from 
Saxony in Germany some sheep of the pure Electoral breed, 
and placed them on farms in Bredasdorp. They kept the 
breed separate and distinct for many years ; and this type of 
sheep is still to be noticed in some Swellendam flocks. 
Some years later Lord (Jharles Somerset imported the well- 
known Spanish merino sheep bred by Sturgeon. He kept 
some at the Government farm at Groote Post near Cape 
Town and sent several others to the frontier commissariat 
farm in the Boschberg, now Somerset East. 

3. When the English settlers arrived in 1820, they intro- 
duced a number of Spanish merino sheep with very fine wool. 
The Dutch colonists, naturally shrewd and anxious to learn, 
soon entered with determination upon what was to them a new 
pursuit. The more enterprising of them procured merino 
sheep from Swellendam and Albany, which they bred in 
their own districts. By and by these districts became centres 
for further distribution. But growers soon saw that the 
merino wool, though of exquisite fineness, and of remunerative 
value, was produced in small fleeces, and the sheep themselves 
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afforded light carcases when slaughtered. In order to produce 
an increase of both wool and mutton, along with others from 
various places, Rambouillet sheep from the famous French 
breed were introduced, and many of the best flocks of the 
country bear evidence of the wisdom of this experiment. 

4. Sheep are raised all over the country. But the merino 
sheep occupy certain districts, chiefly the centres where they 
were first kept, and the Karoo. The principal of these is the 

South-west Coast Region from the Hottentots Holland 

Mountains to the Knysna. Another merino-producing area 
includes a part of Paarl and the seaboard divisions from the 

Olifants River mouth to Table Bay; a third includes 
Worcester, the Warm and Cold Bokkevelds; the grass 

districts of Albany, with the middle portion of the second 
plateau, and an area in the eastern portion of the same, form 
another centre. 

5. Griqualand West is now a merino sheep farming- 
district. But the most extensive area of the colony devoted 
to this industry is the Great Karoo. Millions of merino sheep 
are reared in this vast plateau, and what was for years con- 
sidered a barren waste now furnishes the merchant with about 
one-half of his total quantity of wool for export. The farms 
covering the Karoo are of various sizes and usually carry from 
1500 to 6000 sheep, two to three morgen being required for each 
sheep. Farming is frequently carried on in a somewhat loose 
way. Every morning the sheep are driven to the veld by the 
shepherd and brought home to the kraal or fold by him in the 
evening. But on some farms, especially the larger ones, exten- 
sive areas have been fenced which admit of grazing in one of 
the areas while the pastures of the others are renewed. This 
is a vast improvement upon the old method, as it allows the 
plants to reproduce and increase in growth before the sheep 
are pastured upon them, besides being advantageous in other 
ways. Many farms are now provided with dams, reservoirs, 
or deep wells from which water is pumped up to meet the 
needs of the flock. Others have washing pools, dipping tanks. 
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and commodious sheds, where the annual shearing takes place, 
and the wool is sorted and packed for transport. 

6. Improved methods of sheep farming are becoming general, 
and will gradually supersede the old. From the character of 
many large districts of the colony, wool-growing will in all 
probability remain one of our greatest industries, and flock- 
masters have now to look to the applications of science to 
guide them towards imj)r()vement in the future. The farmer 
may do much to imi)rove his pasture. He may remove unsuit- 
able plants, and sow the seeds of the kinds which he desires to 
grow. He may give the young plants time and opportunity 
to arrive at perfection before they are disturbed, and he must 
exercise his judgment in the selection of the best kinds of 
stock. He should see that the flock is kept free from disease. 
In a word, he will have to put forth his best energies and spare 
no eflbrt to make his work a success. 

7. Wool growing is in reality the staple industry of the 
colony, and its maintenance and increased growth are of para- 
mount importance. The wool export from the Cape in 1830 
was only 33,000 pounds, whereas last year the amount reached 
a total of 66,000,000 pounds, the value of which was more 
than £2,000,000 sterling. 

8. Angora Goats. — Farmers still keep flocks of the common 
goat, which, like the Cape sheep, supply many a want, and, 
moreover, can live and thrive in places where sheep are barely 
able to exist. Some time after the successful introduction of 
the merino sheep, and when farmers were convinced of their 
value, it occurred to some of the more enterprising flockmasters 
that a similar change might be made in the case of the goat 
as had been carried out in regard to the sheep. In this way 
another important branch of colonial farming was established, 
and the Cape now ranks as an important mohair-producing 
country. Colonel Henderson was the first to introduce the 
beautiful Angora goat, whose fine, silky, and lustrous fleece is 
the mohair of commerce. From time to time other gentlemen, 
following his example, imported fresh stock. Care was taken 
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to select representatives of the best breeds from the mountainous 
districts in the north of Asia Minor, the home of the Angora 
goat. Gratifying success attended the new industry, and Cape 
mohair now bids fair to compare favourably with the Turkish 
variety, in most of the qualities which commend it to the manu- 
facture of lustre goods. The colony has been the gainer by 
this industry to the amount of about half a million sterling 
annually, which is the value of the export of mohair. 



Pal'-atable, agreeable to the palate 

or taste. 
Meri'-no, a variety of sheep with 

fine wool. 
Super'-sede, to come in the room 

of, displace. 
Pax'-amount, mounting to the top, 



Commissa'-riat, supply, provision- 
ing. 

Pref-erable, more desirable, better 
quality. 

Remu'-nerative, lucrative, paying. 

Staple, article regularly produced 
for the market. 



chief. ! Judg'-ment, reason, opinion, taste. 



Chapter XXXVIII. 

INDUSTRIES.— (2) VINE GROWING. 

1. The early settlers at the Cape were soon convinced of 
the suitability of both soil and climate for the culture of the 
vine, and within two years after the landing of Van Riebeek, 
vine cuttings from the banks of the Rhine were brought into the 
colony and planted. They seem to have prospered, and about 
ten years after, a further supply from France was procured. 

2. Mention is made in the reports of a vintage of muscadel 
as early as 1659. But the young colony was soon to receive 
unexpected encouragement in this branch of industry. The 
Huguenot Protestant refugees were sent out before the close of 
the century. " Among them," says the despatch acquainting 
Governor van der Stell of the intention of the directors, "arc 
persons who understand the culture of the vine, and who will 
in time be able to benefit the Company and themselves." 
'About that time the number of vines growing in the vineyards 
of the Company and of the colonists was about half a million. 
The number now growing cannot be less than 60,000,000, and 
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thev cover an area of about 20,000 acres. It will therefore be 
readily understood that the wine industry is one of the most 
valuable in the colony. 

3. The vine is grown chiefly in the south-western districts, 
and its cultivation has not extended very far to the north or 
east. It has sometimes been said that the eastern settlers did 
not i^ossess a knowledge of its culture ; but there is more reason 
to believe that vine growing, as an industry, is confined to 
the western districts, because the conditions of climate and 
soil so directly favour the vigorous growth of the vine, and 
bring the grapes to perfection. Very few wine-producing 
coinitries can boast of more fertile soil, and not one possesses 
a climate so suited as ours for viticulture. It is found that 
the productiveness of the Cape vineyards is far beyond that 
of other vine-growing countries. It is well known that the 
average yield in the coast districts is about fifteen leaguers 
from 10,000 vines, and about twice that quantity for the inland 
districts on account of the superior fertility of the Karoo 
marl, a great bank of which, commonly called the Kalkbank, 
stretches through the inland vine-growing divisions. 

4. The coast districts produce about five times as much as 
the same number of vines in PVance or six times as much as 
in Italy or Australia. The chief vine-growing districts are 
the divisions of the Cape, — in which, on the south-east slopes 
of Table Mountain in its decomposed granite soil, are the far- 
famed vineyards of Constantia, — Stellenbosoh, Paarl, Mal- 
mesbury, Woroester, Robertson, Montagu, Ladysmith, 

Prince Albert, and Oudtshoorn. A reference to what has 
been said on the rainfall will show other climatic conditions 
favourable to the cultivation of the grape. 

5. There are various methods of cultivating the vine, but 
the following general principles apply to all cases, and cannot 
but prove interesting to many people living in towns or in 
districts which do not possess vineyards : In winter the ground 
which the farmer intends for a vineyard must be trenched to 
the depth of two to three feet, and manured. A deep clay 
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soil, usually on the hillside, with a north-eastern exposure, is 
the best. In the month of August, or before the young shoots 
begin to show themselves, the new sticks are planted. These 
are usually placed in rows about four feet apart. 

6. The young vineyards must be kept free from weeds for 
the first two years, and it is well not to plant melons or other 
t^egetables between the rows, as the young vine requires the 
full nourishing force of the soil. The vines should not be 
pruned or touched during the two years, the object being to 
form a well-shaped stock, with one trunk and four or live arms 
or branches extending as nearly as possible from the same point. 
The vine is pruned before it throws out its third year's shoots. 
This should always be carefully done with a sharp knife or 
pruning scissors, leaving two "eyes" on each stem for next 
year's shoots. With older vines pruning is usually carried out 
at two periods — the early pruning after the vintage, when all 
suckers and superfluous shoots are removed, and the fruit 
pruning, which takes place as soon as the buds begin to swell 
and show signs of returning vitality after the winter's rest. 
The stems are then cut off, leaving the two " eyes " as before. 

7. The vineyard is then dug and manured if necessary. To 
keep the plants free from the well-known disease called oidium, 
it is necessary to frequently apply flowers of sulphur to the 
young shoots and to the grapes themselves. From the time 
w^hen the shoots are about six inches long, till the grape has 
coloured, the application has to be repeated every ten days in 
moist localities, but not so often in dry regions. The sulphur 
is laid on by means of a pair of bellows constructed for the 
purpose. Dry, calm weather must be taken advantage of for 
this, and not too much applied at a time. The grapes are ripe 
early in the year, and the vintage begins in February and ends 
in April. There are many varieties of grapes grown here. 
Some are used for the table, others are dried and made into 
raisins ; but the greater (luantity is made into wine, the total 
yield of which is still, in spite of the ravages of the PJnjIloxera 
oastatriXj about 5,000,000 gallons annually. A considerable 
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quantity of this is distilled into brandy. We do not propose to 
enter at present into the various processes of wine making, "the 
whole secret of which," says Baron von Babo, the colonial viticul- 
turist, "is to press out the juice in the cleanest possible way, to 
ferment the juice in closed casks, or — for red wine, in suitably 
constructed fermenting vats — to keep it in clean casks in a clean 
store, and to draw it over four times during the first year. After 
this it is ready to undergo the more refined manipulation." 



Buitabil'-lty, suitableness, fitness. 
Leag'-uen, measures of about 126 

gallons. Dut., leggers. 
Ferment', to rise or swell by the 

action of fermentation. 
Phylloxera yastatriz, minute insect 

which attacks the roots of vines 

and rapidly destroys the plant. 



Kalk'-bank, chalkbank. Dut., kalk^ 

chalk. 
Prun'-ing, cutting off, to trim. 
Blanipula'-tion, working by hand, 

treating in a skilful or scientific 

manner. 
Marl', a rich earth or clay used for 

fertilising land. 



Chapter XXXIX. 
INDUSTRIES.— (3) OSTRICH FARMING. 

1. The beauty and rarity of the ostrich feather made it, in 
early times, and in the Middle Ages, much valued both for 
ornament and for decorative purposes. It still continues to 
be nuich prized because of its softness, gracefulness, and beauty. 
The ancients were acquainted with the habits of the ostrich. 
It is often mentioned in the Bible, and in Job xxxix. 18, its 
great speed is referred to, and indeed few horses can outstrip it. 

2. The original home of the ostrich was on the borders of 
the desert, into which, when molested, it could rapidly retreat. 
Its distant habitat, its natural shyness and swiftness of foot 
made its capture an extremely difficult undertaking. The 
feathers were therefore, at first, scarce and expensive ; and, as 
the bird was found in only one quarter of the globe, the 
feathers in the market maintained a very high price, and their 
position as an article of fashion for ladies' hats, dresses, fans, 
and for other purposes, remained secure against all rivals. 

3. The ostrich is the largest of all existing birds. It 
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measures from six to eight feet in height. The full-grown 
male bird weighs from 200 pounds to 300 pounds, but the 
female is not quite so large. The upper plumage of the male 
is glossy black, but that of the female and the young, dark 
grey. The male bird is sometimes very savage, and will 
attack strangers intruding in its camp, and even its own 
keepers. Many encounters have been experienced, and not a 
few lives lost by his sudden and vicious attacks. He gives 
first a low, defiant, " brooming " sound, then with one or two 
tremendous roars he is upon you. A long forked stick is used 
by some keepers to ward off his attacks, but more usually a 
branch of mimosa with a bush of thorns at the end of it. He 
kicks with his foot, forward, and can give a blow as heavy and 
deadly as that of a horse. Very different from the secretary 
bird, the ostrich has little power to give a blow at the level of 
the ground ; and some people, when unarmed, have escaped 
with their lives by knowing this and by throwing themselves 
flat on the ground. Even then the vicious brute has been 
known to stamp upon its victim, whom speedy deliverance 
alone has saved from broken limbs. 

4. Its wings are too short to be of use in flight, but they 
aid it in running. The legs are long, and, although they are 
powerful, the bones are brittle and easily broken. The neck is 
long, but the head small. The plumage is loose and flexible ; 
the wings and the tail have long, soft, drooping feathers ; and 
these are the feathers of commerce. 

5. During the whole period of early European occupation 
the Cape colonists were accustomed to the presence of wild 
ostriches amongst the other game. Both tlie colonists and the 
natives hunted them for their feathers, and thus drove them 
into the deserts, where only in favourable seasons could they 
rear their young. They were found in all parts of the country, 
sometimes in pairs, but more frequently in small flocks, for 
ostriches are gregarious birds. With the gradual extension of 
the boundaries of the colony their niunbers rapidly decreased, 
till there was some danger of the species becoming extinct. 
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6. It wiiH not till 1864 that two farmers captured a few 
oHtrich chickens and })artially succeeded in taming them. But 
vorv little i>n>^rc8H was made in domesticating this notoriously 
wild, shy hinl, till Mr. A. Douglas, in 1869, perfected an 
hiritltator for hatching the eggs artificially. From that time 
ostrich fanning has l)econie an im}K)rtant occupation, which is 
now extensively carried on in many parts of the colony, some 
fanners jK>ssessing as many tis 500 birds. 

7. Many were the exiK'riments tried at first in rearing and 
managing the binls, and, until a know^ledge of their nature and 
habits was obtained, many mistakes were made. Gradually, 
however, experience was gained and success achieved, so that 
the industry now increases the annual value of our exports by 
half a million i)ounds sterling. Large farms of several thousand 
acres divided into different camps are l)e8t adapted for ostriches. 
The camps should be enclosed by wire fences or stone walls, of 
the height of four or five feet. Small camps near the home- 
stead are generally used for rearing young birds. Another 
small camp is used for breeding puqjoses, while in the third 
camp the flock nni at large. 

8. For a nest the ostrich merely scratches a hollow place in 
the siuid. Here a single bird lays from fifteen to twenty eggs, 
each weighing two or three jK)und8, and being, therefore, the 
ecpiivalent of twenty-four hens' eggs of average size. The period 
of hatching is six weeks ; the cock sits by night and the hen 
by day. If they should leave the nest unguarded at any time 
they may return to find some of the eggs stolen or broken. 
This is done by the jackal and the white-headed carrion crow, 
which are very fond of ostrich eggs and have been on the watch. 
The former rolls the egg away to some hole where he can break 
and enjoy it in peace. The latter has a very cunning plan of 
breaking the shell, which is too thick and strong for his beak. 
He flies up into the air carrying a stone in his claws, with a good 
aim he lets it drop on the eggs, and down he swoops to a feast. 
But he cannot now do this very frequently. The use of the 
incubator prevents it, and wards off* many other dangers besides. 
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9. The chief food of the young chicks is lucerne, with sand 
and bones, but the natural herbage of the karoo— grass, melon, 
or prickly pear— suffices for the older birds, though they are 
also, in times of drought, fed with mealies and soft green food. 
The voracity of the ostrich is well known, and whether wild or 
tame, they swallow stones to aid the gizzard in breaking up 
their food ; while bones, broken glass, rusty nails, brass buttons, 
copper coins, and even old shoes and gloves seem to be re- 
garded as great luxuries. 

10. The plucking is an important operation. After- " yard- 
ing " the birds, which cx)nsists in packing them closely into a 
boarded and well-fenced yard, so that they have no room to 
kick, they are dragged one by one into a plucking box, and 
the operation begins. Two men are usually engaged in this ; 
the black feathers and those of the tail are pulled out, the fine 
white feathers are cut off with shears. The stumps are pulled 
out two or three months afterwards without hurting the bird. 

11. The feathers are now collected, sorted according to their 
quality — chicken feathers, feminas, blacks, tails, etc. — and tied 
up in biuidles, ready for the colonial market or for shipment to 
England. The finest are called prime-whites, and are judged 
by the softness of the " fluff," the regularity of the fronds, and 
their even balance on both sides of the stem. The coarser kinds 
are worth only a few shillings a pound, but a pound of the best 
sometimes fetches from eight to ten pounds sterling. 



Decora'-tion, anything that height- 
ens beauty. 

Os'-trichy the bird, the largest of 
birds. Lat. , avis, bird ; struthio, 
ostrich. 

CSarrion, the dead and putrid body 
ox flesh of any animal. 



" nuff," flue, soft down or fur. 
Hab'i-tat, the natural abode or 

locality of an animal or plant. 
In'-cubator, a machine for hatching 

eggs by artificial heat. 
Vorac'-lty, greed, hunger. 
Pluck'-ing, pulling out. 



Chapter XL. 

INDUSTRIES.— (4) WHEAT. 

1. From the great variety of soil and climate Cape Colony 
affords scope for many kinds of agricultural pursuits. The soil 
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iH larjijely cultivated, and cereals are grown in considerable 
(|iiantitie8, altliough in some years not in sufficient abundance 
to meet our own wants. Wheat has been exported in one or 
two prosperous years, but as a rule we import com, and in some 
years even in large quantities. 

2. The parts of the colony best adapted for agricultural 
purposes generally, and especially for the growth of cereals, are 
the districts lying in the regions of periodical rains. In the 
districts visited by these lie the best agricultiuul areas in which 
farming operations for the staple grain crops are carried on 
without recourse to irrigation. Part of the Cape division, 
known by the name of Koeberg, Malmesbupy, and the 
neighbouring districts, are among the best corn-growing areas. 
The proximity to Cape Town, where a regular market is 
obtained, and the great facilities for railway and other means 
of transport, contribute in some degree to make the region 
described the principal granary of the Cape. The other areas 
which lay claim to recognition as specially engaged in the 
cultivation of bread stuffs are the extensive lands in Lower 

Albany and at the base of the Zuurbergen, at Olifants 

Hoek. The region of which the district of Queenstown is 
the centre comes next, and the higher districts of Aliwal 
North with other border districts add considerably to the 
grain areas. The (piantity of grain produced in the east is now 
much greater than in former years. 

3. The time for sowing wheat varies on account of the 
difference of the climate and the periodical rainfall between 
cast and west. In the plateau districts of the east wheat is 
usually sown in June or July, and on the maritime belt often 
as late as September. Despite the popular notion to the 
contrary, it would be well to notice that wheat is grown in 
every division of the colony and oats in all but one. Wheat 
is also produced in ])arts of the Free State, in Basutoland, 
Natal, the Transvaal, and in the higher regions of the 
Zambesi. Livingstone speaks of finding an excellent quality 
of the grain growing at Teti in lat. 16° south; but we wish 
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to confiae our attention more fully to the industry as pursued 
in those parts where it is the chief stay and support of the 
population. The ground of the grain-growing districts is 
undoubtedly well adapted for agriculture. " No soil that I 
have ever seen," writes Colonel Apperly, " will produce a suc- 
cession of crops of wheat, which is said to make the best flour 
in the world, upon one rough ploughing, little or no manure, 
and weeding never thought of. Every farmer should write 
over his mantelpiece that two grains of wheat, imported by 
Mr. Bailey, produced 5000 perfect seeds, and compare that 
return with his own." That was certainly a marvellous increase, 
and the writer's object in quoting it is to encourage the farmer 
to make the most of his land and earn the highest returns. 

4. The ordinary routine of work followed upon a colonial 
wheat farm varies considerably, but what follows represents the 
general outline of the grain farmer's work. Take, for example, 
a farm in the Koeber^ district. About the middle of April 
the farmer has finished his preparations for the ploughing 
season, and is waiting for the early rains. These are expected 
to fall about that time or a little later. When the ground is 
well soaked the farmer begins to plough. He sows his seed 
broadcast over the land, ploughs it in, and harrows it immediately 
afterwards. In seasons of average rainfall this ploughing in 
and sowing of wheat goes on from the beginning of May till 
toward the close of June. The plough commonly used by the 
Cape farmer is Howard's or Ransom e's single, double, or three 
furrow plough. It is drawn by eight horses or mules, or by a 
team of oxen, and guided and attended to by a ploughman, and 
a boy to lead the horses. A team ploughs about an acre and a 
half per day. 

5. The seed is sown sparingly, only about one-third of a 
bushel per acre, otherwise the plant is apt to grow to straw 
instead of grain. The yield in harvest is ten-fold, twenty-fold, 
and sometimes thirty-fold. It is fre(iuently higher than that 
in small patches of rich soil, but not on large fields. The 
average yield in ordinary years in the district referred to is 
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about eight bushels per acre. But the mode of calculating 
returns at so many bushels per acre is not much favoured by 
the farmer, who says he sows ten bushels and reaps eighty; 
land, being plentiful, is of so little moment as not to form a 
factor in the calculation. After the ploughing and harrowing 
are finished, the farmer sets about clearing and breaking up 
new lands for next year's crop. The surface of this part of the 
country is, as a rule, covered with bush —the kinds known by 
the name of rhenoster bush, kraal bush, and kerse bush being 
the most common. Tliese are torn up or dug out by the farmers' 
boys and burnt. The farmer, though he cannot give his soil 
the full advantage of rotation of crops, takes good care not to 
exhaust it. In the first year he clears and ploughs the latid. 
In the second he raises a crop of wheat, and next year he grows 
a crop of oats, in many parts in the third a crop of rye. Then 
the land is allowed to lie fallow for two or three years. 

6. The wheat crop is ripe by the end of October or a little 
later, and the harvest lasts for a month or five weeks. Reaping 
is done by sickles, scythes and reaping machines. Six reapers 
with sickles, two binders, and two bundle-makers form a team 
and work together. Many farmers employ the sickle in prefer- 
ence to the scythe, as there is less grain wasted. The brittle 
wheat straw is hard to cut in sunny weather, and the scythe 
soon gets blunted. But the reaping machine is largely taking 
the place of the sickle. Several varieties of reapers are in use. 
They would soon become general on large farms if the fields 
were not too rough for them, thus causing frequent breakages. 
Some reapers cut, bind, and place the sheaves on a light 
waggon ; others leave them in heaps from which they are taken 
in large waggon loads to the farmyard, and built up in stacks 
to await the visit of the thresher. Threshing takes place in 
December and January. The portable steam threshing machine 
makes a round of the farms, threshes and dresses the wheat at 
an average rate of 600 to 900 bushels per day. 

7. In many places, especially on the smaller farms, the corn 
is threshed on a floor by the ancient and well-known method, 
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often referred to in Scripture, of spreading the loose sheaves on 
a hard clay floor and driving horses or mules round and round 
upon them. The hoofs of the animals beat the grain out of 
the husks. It is then cleansed by being thrown into the air 
when the wind blows. 

8. In February and March the corn-farmer used to have a 
very busy time carrying his grain to the market, or delivering 
it to the buyer. This used to take him nearly two months, 
but now the nearness to a railway station greatly shortens the 
time in which he is engaged upon this work. With this dis- 
posal of the crop the routine for the year is completed. 

9. Wheat suffers from a disease called rust, which sometimes 
causes great loss, and in some places a total failure of the crop. 
But even allowing for losses, the (|uantity of wheat grown in 
the colony at the present time amounts to about three million 
bushels annually. 



Scope, that which one sees, room, 

space, opportunity. 
Graa'-ary, a storehouse for grain. 
Har'-Yellous, astonishing, beyond 

beUef. 
Rota'-tion, following in succession. 
Bust, a disease of plants caused by 

small fungi. 



Agricult'-iiral, relating to farming. 
Lat., ager, a field, and colo, I culti- 
vate. 

Rhenost'-er, well-known bush named 
after rhinoceros. Dut., rhenoster. 

ScjTtlie, an implement with a large 
blade for cutting and mowing. 



Chapter XLI. 

OTHER PRODUCTIONS. 

1. Potatoes are produced in the well- watered parts of South 
Africa. All kinds of European vegetables and culinary herbs 
thrive well and may be grown all the year round. Arrow- 
root, beetroot and chicory are easily cultivated. 

2. Cotton has been grown with success in some parts of 
the colony. 

3. Tobacco is now largely cultivated in Clanwilliam, 

Tulbagh and Piquetberg in the west, George, Oudtshoorn 

and Willowmore in the middle, and in the eastern border 
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districts, which are the ptirts more particularly engaged in the 
raising and preparation of this plant. 

4. Fruit of many kinds is cultivated in almost every divi- 
sion of the coinitry. Oranges, which formed a staple product 
twenty years ago, have suffered greatly from an insect pest in 
the trees. A[)ricots, grapes, pears, peaches, apples, loquats and 
guavas occur in every (Jape orchard, and are grown with marked 
success, (ireat attention has recently been paid to the pre- 
paration of the first five of these fruits for export, and attempts 
liave been made to carry them in cool chambers in the fast 
sailing steamers to London in order to get Cape fruit into .the 
English market, which is but sparingly supplied at the period 
of the year when ('ape fruit is ripe. Carefully packed fruits 
reach London in excellent condition, and fetch a very high price 
in Co vent (iarden market. 

5. Bakley grows well in the chief wheat-growing areas, but 
it is not found as far north as wheat. It produces about forty 
bushels to the acre. Nearly a million bushels of barley were 
produced last year. (Jape barley is not considered a parti- 
cularly g(X)(l grain for malting purposes. Oats are very gene- 
rally cultivated, especially for oat hay, which is the universal 
fodder for horses and cattle. When the oats show signs of 
ripening the crop is cut, made up into bundles, and sent to the 
markets. This is h^cally known as oat hay, and an excellent 
fodder it makes. The hay is sweet and nourishing, as the 
partially ripe stalk contained the full juice of the plant just 
before it was cut. A million and a half bushels of oats are 
grown annually, and about 12,000,000 lbs. of oat hay. Rye is 
grown principally on the lower elevations of Namaqualand 
and in the Ro^OYelds. It grows in light sandy soils, and 
produces an admirable quality of grain. The amount produced 
is usually about a million bushels. 

6. Maize or Indian corn (mealies) is grown all over the 
country, where sufficient moisture can be procured. It is largely 
cultivated in the border districts, where it receives abundant 
/>joisture from the summer rainfall. It is a most useful cereal. 
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It grows rapidly, requires little care and attention, is affected, 
as yet, by no disease, and forms splendid fodder when green, 
and no less excellent food for man and beast when ripe. Millet 
(Kafir corn) is widely produced by the natives, by whom it is 
used for food and malting purposes. 

7. ' Horses. — Fully one-third of the people of the country 
are engaged in pastoral pursuits. Great attention is also paid 
to the rearing of horses. The Cape horse has long been cele- 
brated for his hardy and enduring qualities. The original 
stock came from South America, but pure Arabs and English 
horses have also been imported. The chief districts noted for 
horses are the valleys of the Berg and the Breede Rivers, the 

Great Karoo round about Beaufort and Middelburg, as well 
as the districts of Cradook, Hantam and Colesberg. 

8. Cattle. — The original cattle of the country were the 
long- horned native species which belonged to the Hottentots. 
The early colonists introduced some Dutch cattle. Since then 
farmers have imported representatives of nearly every breed in 
England. On the south-east coast divisions lie the best pas- 
ture lands for cattle. Along the vast area known as the 
Zuurveld cattle thrive well. This region supplies the oxen 
used for transport riding. 

9. Dairy farming is a flourishing industry. Persons with a 
knowledge of this business, and with sufficient energy to carry 
it on, have found it profitable. Owing to the neglect of storage 
of food for cattle dairy produce commands a high price, and 
people engaged in this class of farming have almost always found 
their occupation remunerative. 



Cu'-llnaiT, pertaining to cookery. 
Lat., culina, a kitchen. 

Tlirive, prosper, flourish. 

Represenf-atives, examples, speci- 
mens. 

Zunr'-veld, sour field, a region where 
sour or saline grass grows. 



Malt, barley or other grain steeped, 
incited in water and fermented. 

Or'-chards, at first a yard or en- 
closure for ivorts or vegetables, 
now a garden of fruit trees. 
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Chapter XLII. 

THE CLOUD. 

[Percy Bvsshe Shelley was bom in August, 1792. He was 
a dreamy, enthusiastic boy, and was fond of reading. His first 
I)oem of any account, ** Queen Mab," was published in 1813. 
" The Revolt of Islam " followed in 1817. He visited Italy in 
1818, where he met Lord Byron. Many well-known poems 
followed. Shelley was wrecked near the Bay of Naples and 
drowned in 1822.] 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under. 
And then, again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis my ))illow white, 

While I sleep in the anns of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 

Lightning my pilot sits. 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits ; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me. 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; 
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Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The spirit he loves remains ; 
And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile. 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes. 

And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath. 

Its ardours of rest and of love. 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbM maiden with white fire laden. 

Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the heat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear. 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees. 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent. 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 
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I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone, 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 

Over a torrent sea. 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 

With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 

Is the million-coloured bow : 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when with never a stain. 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams. 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

I arise and unbuild it again. 

Flail, a whip or scourge, an instru- Sift, to separate as with a sieve. 

ment used on a threshing-floor. \ Ge'-ni-i, good or evil spirits that 
Lur'-ed, enticed. preside over one's destiny. 

Bask, to lie in the warmth or sun- Me'-teor, a passing fiery body in the 

shine. atmosphere. 



San'-guine, red, abounding with 
blood, ardent, hopeful. 

Hur'-rlcane, extremely violent storm . 

Favil'-ion, tent, that which is spread 
out like the wings of a butterfly. 
Lat. , papilio. Fr . , pavillonj a but- 
terfly, a tent. 



Woof, threads woven into and cross- 
ing the warp of the cloth. 

Nurs'-ling, infant. 

Cen'-otaph, an empty tomb, a monu- 
ment to one who is buried else- 
where. Gr.jkenos, empty ; taph-os, 
a tomb. 
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Chapter XLITI. 
MINOR INDUSTRIES AND MINERAL PRODUCTIONS. 

1. Manufacturing means changing the product of raw 
materials into articles of common use. The wool when it is 
taken off the back of the sheep is the raw product, but when 
it is changed into blankets or cloth it is the manufactured 
article and ready for use. Most of our products are exported 
to the great manufacturing centres of England and other 
countries, but we have some well -developed manufactures 
which employ a considerable number of labourers. 

2. The preparation of wine, the distilling of spirits, brewing 
of beer, and the making of aerated waters are industries which 
our staple industry has called into use. Our wheat is milled 
and converted into bread and biscuits usually in large establish- 
ments. The wood of the country is made into furniture. 
Carriage and waggon making employ many artisans. There 
are a few iron foundries and engineering works which fairly 
meet our requirements. A great deal of the colonial wool is 
washed before export, though that is not on the increase at 
present. This industry has been well established near the 
Paarl and Ceres, as well as at Uitenha^e. Some attempts 
have been made to manufacture tweeds and colonial blankets, 
but these have not been altogether successful. 

3. The manufacture of leather has been in active operation 
for many years. There are several extensive tanneries at Cape 

Town, Port Elizabeth, and Grahamstown. Hides are plenti- 
ful, and the astringent barks of many native trees and plants 
supply the tannin required. Soap making has been fairly 
established, and the colonial article compares favourably with 
that imported for most domestic purposes. Boot and shoe 
manufacturing, as well as saddle and harness making, are 
carried on in every town and village of importance. Among 
the minor industries may he mentioned confectionery and jam 
making, both of which received great encouragement a year or 
two ago when a law was passed granting a rebate of duty on 
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sugjir used wholesiile for the manufacture of jams, preserves, 
and confectionery. The preserves of the colony have gained 
for themselves a high reputation in the market. Cape goose- 
berry, orange, guava, quince, citron, peach, fig, apricot, and 
strawberry are said to excel the imported article. Some of 
these are now exported in the preserved form. 

4. The most important mineral products of the colony are 
diamonds from Griqualand West, copper from the district of 
Namaqualand, of which mineral about 20,000 tons of ore are 
shipped annually. The largest mine is at O'okiep. About 
2000 people live there. The population includes numbers of 
European miners and artisans, with a large addition of native 
lal)Ourers. Of late years special attention has been given to 
the disco vf^ry of coal. It has now been proved that vast de- 
posits of coal occur all over the districts of Albany, Aliwal, 
Wodehouse, Xalanga and Madear. This is known as the 
Stormberg coal deposit. For several years the coal has been 
worked for the purpose of supplying local wants. Now the 
extension of railways through the district, and especially the 

junction from MiddelbuFg Road to Stormberg, will have 

the effect of greatly promoting colonial coal mining. The mines 
are easily worked. At Molteno the coal is tunnelled from the 
hillside, no shaft sinking being necessary. The seam is about 
four and a half feet thick. Cyphergat Mine has three seams 
of coal of a thickness of six, four, and sixteen inches, each 
encased in shale. This mine is also worked horizontally, and 
the substances are so easy of removal that no blasting is re- 
quired, the shale and coal falling before the pick of the miners. 
Colonial coal is now used on some parts of the railway, and 
larger quantities would be used if a sufficient supply could be 
obtained of the quality required. 

5. Manganese ore is found in the Cape Peninsula and in 
the Drakensteins, near Du Toit's Kloof, where there is a 
mine now disused, though it gives a rich yield of ore, the 
distance from rail making its working unremunerative. Of 
ornamental stones the country produces a great variety, and 
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some of them are very beautiful. The diamond, of all shades 
and tints of colour, from limpid white to dark yellowish brown, 
comes first. Garnets are found in the diamond diggings, 
usually in coarse, hard, brittle fragments. These are either 
red or green in colour. At the river diggings they are very 
tine in shape and colour, which latter often closely resembles that 
of the ruby. Agates of a very handsome description are found 
in numbers in the Orange RIyof. 

6. Crocidolite, a mineral of some interest, occurs in Griqua- 
land West, and in some places on the south of the Orange 
River. It is sometimes mistaken for asbestos, which is, how- 
ever, quite a different substance. But there is one variety of 
crocidolite now prized as an ornamental stone. It is a species 
of fibrous quartz, displaying, when carefully cut, beautiful rays 
of light. It is a very hard substance, and now much used for 
jewellery. We have a goodly number of the quartz minerals, 
cairngorms, quartz crystals, amethyst, rose quartz, and jaspers 
of various colours. Chalcedony, bloodstone and prehnite, a 
beautiful sea-green stone, occur in many parts of the country. 

7. Iron ores are abundant and rich. Good specimens of 
lead have been found. There is plenty of sandstone and free- 
stone suitable for building. Marble occurs in many places. 
Granite of a very fine quality is found at the Paarl. Potter's 
clay is abimdant. These may some day receive attention, and 
form great and important industries. 

Kate'-rial, that out of which any- 
thing is made. 

niBtill'-iiig, causing to fall in drops, 
extracting the spirit by evapora- 
tion and condensation. 

Tweeds, woollen cloths originally 
made in the valley of the Tweed. 

Eu'-by, a precious stone of a red 
colour. 

Blood'-stone, a stone of a green 
colour with red spots like blood. 

Frelin'-ite, a mineral of a greenish 
grey colour ; named after Prehn, 
who first brought it from the Cape. 

CkmfiBc'-tloiieiy, sweetmeats in gen- 
era}. 



Tun'-nel, a passage cut through 
rock. 

Di'-amond, the most valuable and 
hardest of all substances; word 
derived from adatnant^ that 
which cannot be broken. 

Jas'-per, a hard precious stone of 
various colours. 

Crocid'-ollte, dark brown stone 
crossed by wavy yellow lines. 
From Gr., krokiis, a lock of 
wool, and lithos, a stone. 

Chalced'-ony, pron. kal-sed'-d-ni 
(from Chalcedon), a variety of 
quartz, a whitish coloured pre- 
cious stone. 
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Chapter XLIV. 

WOODS AND FORESTS. 

1 . A TRAVELLER may spend weeks and travel for hundreds of 
miles in Cape Colony and never see a forest. The country, 
however, possesses valuable and extensive forests ; but they are 
situated in localities which do not lie in the neighbourhood of 
the more frequented routes of travel, and they are, on that 
account, apt to be overlooked in the ordinary descriptions of the 
country. Even among the inhabitants of the colony sufficient 
attention was not given till recently to the value of forests and 
the advantages of taking care of them, as well as of planting 
trees in suitable places. There is no reason why these forests 
should not be made largely remunerative, for the climate, soil 
and general physical conditions of the country are most favour- 
able to forest growth. 

2. Along the banks of the Orange River and its tributaries, 
clumps and belts of willows may be seen, but it is not till the 
Cape Peninsula is reached that forests of any size are met 
with. A few surviving patches of the Cape cedar occur in the 
district of Clanwilliam; but owing to the cupidity of the 
woodcutter, and the "hegligence of the farmer when he deemed 
it necessary to set his veld on fire, the valuable tree has all but 
disappeared. This cedar produces a wood famed like the cedars 
of Lebanon for its hardness, durability and fragrant smell. 
The internal wood work of the church at Clanwilliam, and of 
many of the farm houses in the district, is of this cedar ; and it 
is most suitable for the purpose to which it has been put. Its 
threatened disappearance is therefore all the more to be regretted. 
In the neighbourhood of Ceres a few specimens of yellow-w^ood 
are still to be found, and the doornboom occurs in the western 
districts as far south as Wellington. 

3. There are extensive plantations of timber on the north- 
east side of Table Mountain, and perhaps no part of the 
country presents such varied woodland scenery, where trees and 
bushes grow in tangled thickets among the kloofs of the peak 
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and clothe the slopes of the imdulating hills of Newlands and 
Wynber^ to their very summits. The next forests of impor- 
tance are in the Outeniqua Mountains, and eastward between 
Lan^ekloof and the sea. They occur in large patches inter- 
spersed with good grazing ground or arable land. Commencing 
to the south of GeOF^e and extending eastward they spread 
into the district of Knysna. Between the summit of the 
Outeniqua Mountains and the sea there is a dense, impene- 
trable forest of great extent. To the east of this is the Zitzi- 
kanuna forest, which consists of patches, more or less extensive, 
and scattered over a district measuring twenty miles lorg by 
five broad. Most of the Knysna woods are of a hard, durable 
character, and the demand for Knysna timber increases year 
by year. 

4. The best known and most widely used of all colonial 
woods are the two species of yellow-w^ood — the upright yellow- 
wood and the Outeniqua yellow-wood. The trees are distin- 
guished by their bark, that of the former being whitish and 
fibrous and of the latter dark, thin and scaly. Upright yellow 
grows to the height of fifty feet and the girth of its stem 
averages six feet ; Outeniqua, on the other hand, sometimes 
grows to the height of eighty feet with a girth of thirty feet. 
The floors, doors and windows of many old homesteads were 
made of this wood, and numerous instances could be given of 
its durability for at least 100 yeai-s. The piles of the old jetty 
at Knysna were sound after twenty years' exposure to weather 
and tide. The most valuable timber produced in the Knysna 
is laurel-wood. In structure this wood resembles Burmah teak 
and is of rapid growth. Three varieties of it are at present 
well known — white, mottled and black. Laurel-wood is largely 
used for waggon making and cabinet making, and for building 
purposes. Among other important species are black iron- wood, 
which is extremely hard, difficult to work and sparingly used, 
hard pear, white olive, kersehout, essenhout, red and white els, 
which are hard, tough, close-grained, and are used in the manu- 
facture of carts, waggons and agricultural implements. 
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5. The forests of the eastern districts of the colony are 
larger than the Knysna forests, but they are more scattered 
and not so well known. They are divided into mountain forests 
and coast forests ; the former lying on the slopes of the Pirie 

and Amatola Mountains to the north of King Williams- 
town, and the latter along the seashore or in the valleys of the 
larger rivers. The Bushman RiYOF is wooded for a distance 
of forty miles from its mouth. There are besides several forest 
commonages. In the Amatolas, as at Knysna, about half 
the timber is yellow-wood. But there is no sneeze-wood in the 
Knysna forest, and no laurel-wood in the Amatolas, while 
beyond the Transkei both species grow side by side. 

6. Sneeze-wood is a hard, useful and extremely durable wood. 
The box-wood, which is produced in the neighbourhood of East 
London, is a very hard wood, and is valuable for engraving 
purposes and for the making of wooden type. 

Besides these, large tracts of country covered with natural 
forests still remain in the hands of the Government, and are 
managed by the forest department. The forests cover a total 
area of 500,000 morgen of ground, and are valued at £3,000,000 
at the present time. In the western districts there are 200,000 
morgen, in the midland 75,000, in the eastern 110,450 morgen, 
in the Transkei 94,000, and the remainder in various parts of 
the colony. Of this vast extent, about 200,000 morgen are 
covered with real timber forest of the estimated value already 
stated. According to the last report the forests of the colony 
are capable of producing 4,000,000 cubic feet of timber annually, 
without in any way interfering with their continued reproduc- 
tive power. 

The common yellow- wood may be said to be the most 
abundant. The black iron- wood nearly equals it in the number 
of trees, but these are not of such magnitude. The upright yellow- 
wood is scarce when compared with either of the former. For 
quantity the milk-wood and assegai-wood come next. There are 
few countries which can show such a variety of trees as is found 
within the area of the colonial forests, and all of them are useful. 
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7. Besides these forests of trees indigenous to the soil, 
several large plantations have been formed by the forest 
department, and numbers of foreign trees have been raised and 
acclimatised in the nurseries. During the last six years nearly 
10,000,000 trees have thus been raised. About 4,000,000 have 
been planted out on Government land. One million plants have 
been distributed and the remainder are still growing in the 
nurseries. The work of re-foresting is being steadily carried 
out, and will, no doubt, prove of great advantage. Large 
numbers of such useful trees as the olive, pitch pine, canary 
pine, are constantly raised and distributed. It is very impor- 
tant that great tracts of waste and drifting sand in various 
places — especially near Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and 
Port Nolloth— should be attended to and covered with forests 
of useful trees. The pine, black wattle, and gum tree are well 
adapted for this purpose, and the planting of these should be 
encouraged in suitable localities. 



Extens'-iYe, large. 

Spec'-imens, samples. 

IHirabil'-Ity, power of resisting de- 
cay. 

Mag'-nitnde, size. 

Acclim'-atlsed, inured to a foreign 
climate. 



Mottl'-ed, of different colours, 

spotted. 
Im'ple-ments, tools. 
Spec'-ies, group. 
Adapt'-ed, fitted. 
Com'-mon-ages, common rights, or 

the land or forests where they 

may be exercised. 



Chapter XLV. 

COMMERCE. 

1. In a previous lesson mention was made of the fact that 
the farmers of the colony produced a considerable quantity of 
wheat, their object in the first instance being to supply the 
local demand. It was pointed out that when more was pro- 
duced than the country required the surplus was exported. 
This has happened once or twice. But we export yearly large 
quantities of other [)ro(luctH. We exchange with other people 
the goods of which we have more than we can consume, and 
obtain in return other goods which we are in want of and 
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which we either cannot or do not produce for ourselves. This 
interchanging of commodities is called commerce, and depends 
entirely upon the law of supply and demand. The necessities of 
one region are satisfied by the excess over requirements, or surplus, 
of another. Trade is the name given to the means used to bring 
about and facilitate the desired exchange of commodities. 

2. The staple or chief productions of the colony have 
already been discussed at some length, and now we come to 
the problem of their disposal and the enumeration of the 
articles of commerce which we accept in return for our surplus 
goods. Even a careless observer cannot fail to notice that the 
object of the farmer is to feed all, and the manufacturer to 
supply certain wants of all. In fact, without exchange of pro- 
ducts the social conditions of the world would have to be 
greatly altered, and whether willing or not the inhabitants 
would have to drift back to that primitive state of existence 
only now occasionally met with among the lowest and most 
degraded of savages. By nature the wants of man are great. 
With his advancement in intelligence and civilisation his 
wants increase. In his efforts to supply them, he extends 
trade and commerce. If this country determines to keep pace 
with other communities in the material, mental and moral 
well-being of the people, every opportunity must be taken 
advantage of to promote production, and every means must 
be utilised to facilitate the exchange of products. 

3. About a century ago Governor Jansens stated in reply 
to a memorial from Holland on immigration : *' With regard 
to your inclination to strengthen the Cape with a new settle- 
ment, we must, to our sorrow, but with all sincerity, declare 
that we cannot perceive any means by which more people 
could find a subsistence here". 

An outlet was required for the productions of the country, 
and when that, and the building up of new industries came, 
prosperity followed. It will now be fully understood why the 
Government have for many years done so muph to open up the 
interior by making roads, bridging rivers, and constructing 
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mountain passes. And when these came to be insufficient to 
meet the wants of the times, railways were made from con- 
venient seaports to the interior, and to still further facilitate 
trade, large sums of money were spent in docks and harbour 
works. The object in each of these instances was the same — 
encouragement of trade. It was to promote in the quickest 
and most expeditious manner the export of our staple pro- 
ductions, and maintain, from other countries, the easy and 
certain supply which our wants demanded. 

4. The manufactures of the colony are as yet inconsider- 
able. We produce raw materials in large quantities, and, as 
we are unable to work them up into manufactured articles, our 
chief exports consist of these. We send away cargoes of wool, 
skins, mohair, and ostrich feathers from our ports. The gold 
which appears among the exports is produced in a neighbouring 
State. We do not reap the benefit of its production. It is 
merely carried by us to the sea for export. Diamonds form our 
largest total in the list of exports so far as value is concerned. 
But the country is not such a great gainer from diamonds as 
their value would imply. It is not essential that a large number 
of producers be maintained on the fields, who in turn would 
become consumers of other articles. Yet the progress this 
colony has made during the past twenty years is in a very great 
measure due to the discovery and working of the diamond mines. 

In a prosperous year the colony exports and imports goods 
to the value of about £10,000,000. Of this amount £4,000,000 
represent diamonds and £2,500,000 gold. The value of our wool 
is about £2,000,000, copper ore £600,000, feathers £500,000, 
skins £400,000, wine £19,000, and fish about the same, while 
the export of fruit, in spite of our excellent climate and other 
favourable conditions, is still quite insignificant. 



Commod'-iUes, articles of traffic. 
FadV-itate, to make easy. 
Degrad'-ed, reduced, lowered. 
AdTance'-ment, promotion. 
Ininfflc'-ient, incapable. 
jTiirignlf-lcanty unimportant. 



Ex-cliange', giving or taking one 

thing for another. 
Enumera'-tion, counting. 
Prim'-itive, of first times. 
Civilisa'-tion, progress in arts and 

refinements. 
Car'-goes, shiploads. 
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Chapter XLVI. 

DENIZENS OF THE DESERT. 

[The following stanzas from Pringle's famous ppem, *'Afar 
in the Desert," are given here as a specially appropriate intro- 
duction to a series of lessons on the fauna of South Africa. Of 
the large number of animals mentioned, the characteristics of 
each are sketched with touches, often a single word, of great 
descriptive truth and beauty.] 

Afar in the desert I love to ride. 

With the silent Bush -boy alone by my side : 

Away, away from the dwellings of men, 

By the wild deer's haunt, and the buffalo's glen ; 

By valleys remote, where the oribi plays ; 

Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the hartebeest graze ; 

And the gemsbok and eland unhunted recline 

By the skirts of grey forests o'ergrown with wild vine ; 

And the elephant browses at peace in his wood ; 

And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood ; 

And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 

In the vley, where the wild ass is drinking his fill. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 
O'er the brown karoo where the bleating cry 
Of the springbuck's fawn sounds plaintively ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane, 
In fields seldom freshened by moisture or rain ; 
And the stately koodoo exultingly bounds. 
Undisturbed by the bay of the hunter's hounds ; 
And the timorous quagga's wild whistling neigh 
Is heard by the brack fountain far away ; 
And the fleet-footed ostrich, over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste ; 
And the vulture, in circles, wheels high overhead, 
Greedy to scent and to gorge on the dead ; 
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And the grisly wolf, and the shrieking jackal, 
Howl for their prey at the evening fall ; 
And the fiend-like laugh of hyenas grim. 
Fearfully startles the twilight dim. 



Appro'-priate, suitable. Lat., adj to, 
and propriuSf one's own. 

Oam'-bols, skips, leaps. 

Fawn, the young deer. 

Jack'-al, a wild gregarious kind of 
dog. 



Fa.un'-a, animals of any region, so 
called because protected by the 
fauns. 

Bleaf-ing, crying like a sheep. 

Oris'-ly, frightful, hideous. 



Chapter XL VII. 

THE LION. 

1 . Though lions have now disappeared from the colony, they 
were formerly very numerous in all parts of it. In the days of 
the early settlers they had their lairs in the nooks round Table 
Mountain and among the bushes fringing Salt RlYer and the 
Liesbeek. " It appeared this night," writes one of the settlers, 
"as if the lions would take the fort by storm." 

2. The lion is foimd all over Africa and in many parts of 
Asia, but the South African lion is known by the great size of 
its head and its black, shaggy mane. The body of the largest 
lion measures eight feet and its tail four feet. It possesses 
inmiense strength, and can as easily carry off an ox as a cat can 
a mouse. The lioness shows great aflFection for her cubs, and 
fights savagely to protect them, while the king of beasts him- 
self will die in defence of his mate. 

3. When taken young, lions can be tamed to a certain 
degree ; but in menageries, where they are kept in cages and 
trained to go through certain performances, they often attack 
and kill their keepers. Tame lions cannot therefore be fully 
trusted. Many farmers are still living who have taken part in 
lion hunts. After finding his spoor, one method of attack was 
to drive bim into the open ground, and then quickly form a semi- 
circle of hunters round him. A trial shot was fired to measure 
the distance and arrest his attention. A better opportunity was 
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tlieii (;iveii of taking a steady aim. This is of great moment, 
for it is wlieii slightly wounded that he is most dangerous. A 
hiiiitiug jiarty must then be well armed and steady of nerve. 
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4. A very lai^e lion was recently shot in Matabeleland by 
some hunters. Its iKidy was fully eight feet in length, and it 
weighed 500 pounds. It was discovered amongst the long grass 
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feeding on the carcase of a koodoo which it had killed. When 
struck with the first bullet he rushed forward with an angry 
roar. A second shot did not stop him. He sprang upon the 
hunter's horse and killed him. This probably saved the hunter's 
life and gave time for a third shot, after receiving which he 
staggered back growling, and fell down dead. 

5. The following lively account, by Pringle, of a lion hunt 
among the Winterberg Mountains shows what was probably 
the more common experience : — 

Moimt — mount for the hunting with musket and spear I 
Call our friends to the field — for the lion is near ! . 

Now tighten your girths, and look well to your flints, 
For heavy and fresh are the villain's footprints. 

Through the rough rocky kloof into grey Huntly Glen, 
Past the wild olive chunp where the wolf has his den, 
By the black eagle's rock at the foot of the fell. 
We have tracked him at last to the bufltilo's well. 

Now mark yonder brake where the bloodhounds are howling ; 
Andy hark, that hoarse sound, like the deep thinider growling ; 
Tis his lair —'tis his voice ! from your saddles alight ; . 
He's at bay in the brushwood preparing for fight. 

He comes ! the tall jungle before him loud crashing, 
His mane bristled fiercely, his fiery eyes flashing ; 
With a roar of disdain, he leaps forth in his wrath, 
To challenge the foe that dare 'leaguer his path. 

He crouches ; and now we'll see mischief, I drejid : 
Quick — level your rifles — and aim at bis head : 
Thrust forward the spears, and unshcath every knife : 
St. George ! he's upon us ! now fire, lads, for life. 

He's wounded, but yet he'll draw blood ere he falls — 
Ha ! imder his paw see Bezuidenhout sprawls — 

13 
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Now, Ditnlcrik ! r.hristian I right in the bniiii 
IMant om-li iii.'iii lii« bullet — Hurra ! he is slain ! 

• •••••#•• 

Wliat a jzlorious lion I what sinews — what claws — 
And seven feet ten from the ruinj) to the jaws ! 



Shagg'-y, covered with rougli liair 

or wool. 
Spoor, track. 
Brake, a tliicket. 
Di8-dain\ to think unwortliy. 
Jim'-gle, country covered with tliick 

brushwood. 



Menag'-ories, places for managiiig 
and keeping wild animals. 

Lair^ a lying place, a retreat of a 
wild beast. 

Biistl'-ed, to stand erect as bristles. 



(Chapter XLVIII. 

THK ELEPHANT. 

1. Not more than sixty years ago the elephant was common 
in all the forests of the eastern j^arts of the colony. It was 
well known to the early settlers of 1820, one of whom fitly 
describes this reniarkaljle animal and its peculiar trumpet call 
in these lines : — 

Then, couched at night in hunter's wattled sheiling. 

How wildly beautiful it was, to hear 

The elej)hant his shrill rkmillh pealing. 

Like some far signal-trumpet on the ear ! 

While the broad midnight moon was shining clear, 

How fearful to look forth uj)on the woods. 

And see those stately forest kings appear 

Emerging from their shadowy solitudes. 

2. The elephant is the largest of all land animals, and 
reaches a height of ten feet. Its weight is sometimes as much 
as five tons ; its legs must, therefore, be very thick and strong. 
Yet it can run with a speed nearly ecjiial to that of a horse. 
Its hide is very thick, its neck short and strong, and its head 
large and heavy. Its trunk is a wonderful weapon, both for 
oftcnce and defence. By its means all food — grass, leaves, 
twigs or fruit — is conveyed to the mouth ; and with it he can 
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pick up the smallcHt nut, or iiproot a good-sized tree. The 
IkkIv, tuHks and ears of the African elephant are much larger 
than those of the Indian, and his head is more rounded ; but 
tho latU»r has lieon tamed and trained to work, while the 
former still remains savage. Elephants live in herds, and each 
hen! has its leader. Thev were formerlv very numeroiis 
througliout tlie colony, as the number of olifants rivers 
and fonteins testifies. A few herds still remain in the forests 
of Knysna and Plettenberg Bay, and in the Addo Bush along 
the Sunday River. They sometimes pay unpleasant visits to 
the Knysna farms and do much damage to the com and other 
crops. 

3. "The following curioiis illustration of the peculiar 
sagacity of this animal was brought," says Thomas Pringle, 
" inider my notice at this place. A few days before my arrival 
at Enon, a troop of elephants came down one dark and rainy 
night close to the outskirts of the village. The missionaries 
heard them bellowing and making an extraordinary noise for 
a long time at the upper end of the orchard ; but knowing well 
how dangerous it is to encounter these animals in the night, 
they kept close within their houses till daybreak. Next 
morning, on examining the spot where they had heard the 
elephants, they discovered the cause of all this nocturnal up- 
roar. There was, at this spot, a ditch or trench, about five or 
six feet in width and twelve in depth, which the industrious 
missionaries liad recently cut through the bank of the river on 
purpose to lead out the water to irrigate some part of their 
garden ground, and to drive a corn-mill. 

4. " Into this trench, which was still unfinished and without 
water, one of the elephants had evidently fallen, for the marks 
of his feet were distinctlv visible at the bottom, as w^ell as the 
impress of his huge body on its sides. How he had got in it 
was easy to imagine, but how, being once in, he had ever 
contrived to get out again was the marvel. By his own un- 
aided effort* it seemed almost impossible for such an animal 
to have extricated himself. Could his comrades, then, have 
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assmted him ? There appeared little doubt that they had : 
though by what meana, imle»H by pidling him up with their 
trunks, it would not be easy to et>DJecture. And in corroVjora- 
tion of this suj^mition, on examining the apot mysielf, I found 
the edges of this trench deeply indented with numerotw veytigew, 
as if the other elephants had s^tatioued theuL^lvet^ on either 
side, some of them kneeling, and others on their feet, and had 
thus, by united efforts, hoisterl their unlucky brother out of 
the pit.'' 

8lie£l'-iiii^, hunter's cabin. Wattl'-«d, pUited twigs. 

B^Teill^ (pron. ra-vel'-yi), daybreak Eagauef -ity^ acuteness of perception. 

drum to awaken soldiers. CSomf-nulet, companions. 

Dirtiiicf-^, clearlj. Snppoait-ion, assumption. 
CoiiJecf-iire, inference on alight 

evidence. 



Chapter XL IX. 

THE (;IRAFFK. 

1. The giraffe, the tallest of all (juadrupefLs, is a native of 
Africa. It was at one time common in the midland and 
eastern districts of the colony, as is seen from paintings in 
the Bushman caves; but it has now retreated far into the 
interior, and is rarely met with, even in the Transvaal. It 
is remarkable for the length of its neck, which in the largest 
animals is ten feet long, and makes the whole height from 
sixteen to eighteen feet. Its legs are long and slender, and 
on rough ground it can outstrip a horse in speed. Ita head is 
small, and its tongue, like the trunk of the elephant, has the 
power of grasping and taking up very small objects. Thus it 
can, verj' cleverly, pick off the leaves of the acacia and other 
thorny plants without l)eing injured by the thonis. It is, in 
general, a timid, inoffensive animal : but when iittackeii it 
can defend itself bravelv. It has been known to l>eat off a 
lion by tremendous blows with its hind legs. 

2. Mr. Parker Gillmore, the traveller, describes a tight 
which he saw a short time ago between two of these animals. 
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He wHH ri<liii{{ cnio day acroHS the plains of Matabelelaiid, 
wlucii wtTi' covered with kopjea of immense piles of rock, with 
here and there large aloes and other trees aud plants. Famihar 
with all the auinialu of that region, aud their different uries, 
he was suddenly startled by an imusiial sound. It was not 
like the familiar bark of the baboon, the discordant laugh of 
the hyena, or tlie roar of the Hon. His guide, however, retog- 
nisu<l it an the shriek of the giraffe. Proceeding eautionsly, 
they came in view of two of these animals engt^ed in combat, 




aud could hear their yells and angry roars, as they bit and 
tore each other. Kaeh tried to twist his long neck round the 
other's, sn as to strangle his ()|i])onent. The struggle did not 
last long. The iilder animal was \itu\\y wounded, and the 
victor prou.lly marched oW at tlie head of the small henl, 
which bad been calmly watching the duel. (Jettiug within 
range, the hunter mercifulK* ))ut an end to the sutierings of 
the deserted leader. 

Tho following stauais describe, with almost painful vivid- 
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uess, a scene which must have been often witnessed in early 
times, the timid, gentle girafte falling a victim to the relent- 
less king of beasts. 

Would'st thou view the lion's den 1 
Search afar from haunts of men — 
Where the reed-encircled rill 
Oozes from the rocky hill, 
By its verdure far descried 
'Mid the desert brown and wide. 

Close beside the sedgy brim 
Couchant lurks the lion grim ; 
Watching till the close of day 
Brings the death-devoted prey. 
Heedless at the ambushed brink 
The tall giraffe stoops down to drink. 

Upon him straight the savage springs 
With cruel joy. The desert rings 
With clanging sound of desperate strife — 
The prey is strong and he strives for life. 
Plunging oft with frantic bound, 
To shake the tyrant to the ground. 
He shrieks, he rushes through the waste, 
With glaring eye and headlong haste : 
In vain ! the spoiler on his i)rize 
Rides proudly, tearing as he flies. 

For life, the victim's utmost speed 
Is mustered in this hour of need : 
And mad with terror, thirst and pain, 
Spunis witli wild hoof the thundering plain. 
Tis vain ! the thirsty sands arc drinking 
His streaming blood — his strength is sinking ; 
He falls ; and, with convulsive throe, 
liesigns unto the ravening foe I 
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Au(l lo ! ere quivering life has fled, 
Tlie vultures, wheeling overhead, 
Swoop down to watch, in gaunt array, 
Till the gorged tyrant quits his prey. 

Pi'iiiyle. 

Oi'-raffe, the caiuelopard. found everywhere except in 

ElBCord'-ant, jarring. Europe. 

OoieB, flowK gently. ! Yiy'-idness, life-like. 

Fran'-tic, highly excited, mad. I B3dg'-y, overgrown with coarse grass 

Rav'-ening, eager for plunder. I or flags. 

Aca'-cia, a genus of thorny plants | Throe, suffering, agony. 



Chapter L. 
rHE BUFFALO. 



Tiy 



1. The true Buffalo is a native of India, and differs from 
the V^\)v species in being less fierce and more easily domesti- 
cated. It has been introduced into Southern Europe, and 
trained to become a very useful beast of burden. But as it is 
very fond oi wallowing in mud and water, and sometimes lies 
down to roll even with a load on its back, care is taken to give 
it such a load as will not readily spoil. 

It closely resembles the ox, but is larger and more powerful. 
Its body is eight feet long and six feet in height. The horns 
of the (/ape buffalo are very large and strong, and seem to 
s])ring from one conuuon root in the forehead. Its hide is 
exceedingly thick and tough, and is used by the Zulus and 
Kafirs for making shields, which are quite impenetrable by 
arrows and assegais, and even bullets from ordinary guns. 

2. It lives in herds, and is still found in abundance in 
Mashonaland and other districts of the interior. A few still 

remain in the Zitzikamma Forest and the Addo Bush, and 

are preserved by Government. Himters have more reason to 
fear the buffalo than even the lion or the tiger. He is both 
treacherous and vindictive, and, when fired at, will run off as if 
seriously wounded and lie in wait till the incautious hunter 
comes within reach. He hides in the jungle or bush during 
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the (lay and comes out to graze by night. The following verses 
vividly describe the danger attending a biifFalo hunt : — 

The buffalo bull wheeled suddenly round, 
When first from mv rifle he felt a wound : 
And, before I could gain the Umtoka's bank, 
His bonis were tearing my courser's flank. 

That instant a ball whizzed past my ear, 
Which smote the beast in his wild career ; 
And tlie turf was drenched with purple gore. 
As lie fell at my feet with a bellowing roar. 

The stranger came galloping up to my side. 
And greeted me with a l>old huntsman's pride; 
Till blithelv we feasted beneath a tree ; 
Then out spake the forester, Arend Plessis. 



I fear not the leopard that lurks in the wood, 
The lion I dread not, though thirsting for blood ; 
My hand, it is steady ; my aim, it is sure ; 
And the boldest must bend to my long barrelled roer. 

The elephant's ])uft'-coat my bullet can pierce. 
And the giant rhinoceros, headlong and fierce ; 
(luu, eland and buffalo furnish my board. 
And 1 feast my allies like an African lord. 

Buff'-alo, the wild ox. I Wall'-owing, rolling about. 

Treach'-erous, faithless. Vindict'-ive, revengeful. 

Coura'-er, a swift runner. Drench'-ed, wet thoroughly. 
Boer, gun, elephant-gun. 



(■[lAPTEU LI. 

THK HlPPOPOTAMrS AND IMllNCH^KROS ; THE ZEBRA 

AND (il^A(;OA. 

1. All these belong to the hnoffd order or class of animals. 
The two former have many ])oints of resemblance. They can 
live both in water and on land, and are, therefore, called amphi- 
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bious animals. They are both of immense size, some specimens 
being almost as large as the elephant. The hide of both is of 
enormous thickness — as much as two inches on the back and 
sides. The claws of a lion have no effect upon it, and ordinary 
lead bullets rattle against it in vain. Only in the lower part of 
the neck and breast are they vulnerable, and here the skin is 
somfewhat thinner. 

2. The Hippopotamus is peculiar to Africa, and is still to 
be seen in the rivers of Kaffparia, as well as in the lower parts 
of the Orange River and the Limpopo. Judging from the 
large number of zeeJcoegats in the river-beds in all parts of the 

, colony, it must, at one time, have been very plentiful. There 
are several different species ; but the black, two-horned animal 
was the most common. Though his body is so large and heavy 
he can swim with great ease and speed. When hunted he 
dives suddenly. He can remain imder water for a long time, 
and even walk along the bottom, reappearing at another place. 
The female has been known to swim off with her young one on 
her back when it was in danger of being captured. Its chief 
food consists of the plants found by the edge of rivers and 
lakes, but it sometimes also eats and destroys the cultivated 
crops. Its flesh is much prized, and its teeth are valuable as 
ivory. 

The Khinocbros {rltenoster) was also well known, and may 
still be found in the eastern rivers. Its horn is a remarkable 
weapon l)oth for attack and defence. Because of its strength 
and fierceness it was much dreaded by hunters. It is more of 
a land animal than the hippopotamus, and one species browses 
upon trees and shrubs, while another is known to be grass-eating. 

3. The Zebra and the Qua(;(ja belong to the liorse tribe of 
animals. The wihh'paanl^ as it is called by colonists, was 
formerly seen in vast herds as far south as Graalf-Reinet. 
They were also found all ovc^r the eastern province, Imt are 
now rarely met with till the noi-thern parts of the Transvaal 
and Bechuanaland are reached, and then only in secluded spots. 

The Zebra is noted for the regular black and white stripes 
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all over its Ixxly, head and legs. Its finely arched neck and 
erect mane, its slender limbs and graceful form are also much 
admired. It is twelve or thirteen hands in height, or about 
the size of a small pony. 

4. The QuAGGA is slightly smaller, and its stripes are much 
darker in colour. His cry is peculiar ; " the timorous quagga's 
wild whistling neigh " was familiar to the hunter of early thnes. 

Although i)ossessed of great swiftness, they often fall vic- 
tims t^) the lion, who either springs upon them suddenly from 
some hiding-place, or tires them out by his long endurance. 

lioth are well-known objects in the zoological gardens of 
Kuroi>e, where they have been, to a considerable extent, 
domesticated. 



Amphi'-bious, capable of living both 
under water and on land. 

Rbino'-ceroB, the animal with horns 
on his nose. 

Seclud'-ed, shut apart. 

Quaggr'-a, an ass-like quadruped, 
coloured like the zebra. 



Yul'-nerable, liable to injury. 

Zeekoe'-gatB, sea-cows' holes. 

Brow8'-es, feeds on the sprouts of 
plants. 

Tim'-orous, timid, shy. 

Zoolog'-ical, pertaining to the natu- 
ral history of animals. 



Chapter LI I. 

ANTELOPKS AND OTHER GAME. 

1 . Sou rii Africa possesses a greater variety of antelopes than 
any other part of the world. To the soiith of the- twentieth 
parallel of south latitude, no fewer than twenty-seven different 
s})ecies are known. Until (juite lately they were also very 
numerous. Wholesale destruction has, however, been canned 
on, until some of the larger species are now seldom found in 

the colony, but have retreated to the Transvaal, the Portu- 
guese Territory, and the regions bordering on the Zambesi. 

2. In order to preserve some of these noble animals from 
complete extinction, (iovennnent lias proclaimed a clotie tienafm 
for the several districts of the colony. This is from July to 
Janiiary of each year for ordinary game, and severe penalties 
are imposed for shooting them during this period. But the 
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rarer animals are exempted from the game licence, and cannot 
be killed at any time without special permission from the 
Governor. Besides the elephant, hippopotamus and buffalo, 
these are the Eland, Koodoo, Hartebeest, Bontbbuck, Bles- 
BUCK, Gemsbuck, Kietbuck and Zebra. Fiuther, in most 
districts of the colony, it has been proclaimed illegal to kill 
buck of any kind during stated periods, fixed from time to 
time as occasion reqiiires. These wise and important measures 
are necessary if game is not to be entirely cleared out of the 
coimtry, which, in former years, was well stocked with game 
of all kinds. Less than fifty years ago great troops of gnus, 
elands, koodoos and other antelopes might have been seen 
dotting the plains from Cradock eastwards. But of these and 
other large animals only a very few now remain. 

3. The Gnu or mldebeest is not unlike the zebra in shape 
and size, but it has large curved horns, a flowing mane, slender 
legs, and cloven hoofs like the antelope. They are still found 
in the Kalihari and the north, and are described as shy 
but full of ciiriosity. They will gallop away at a great rate, 
spurring up the dust with their hoofs, tossing their manes, and 
lashing their sides furiously with their tails. When taken 
young the gnu has been tamed, but when wounded it is fierce 
and dangerous. A gentleman hunting in the Kalihari a short 
time ago, escaped with his life only by dexterously throwing 
his coat over the animal's head, and quickly climbing a tree. 
Here he was kept some time, and was thankful to get back to 
camp before nightfall. 

4. The Eland is the largest of South African antelopes. 
It is still found in small herds in Beohuanaland. Its legs, 
body and shoulders resemble those of the ox, but it surpasses 
the ox in size. The horns are short and straight, the head 
small and graceful. Its flesh is much prized, and it is to be 
regretted that this most magnificent of all antelopes has not 
been preserved and domesticated. The fact that its name is 
used so widely and so frequently in names of places shows that 
it must have been very common. 
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5. The K(M)i)o<) is not (|uite so large as the eland, but is 
nioiv ^aceful ; and its greyish-brown coat is crossed by narrow 
wliitc strijH.'H. It has long spiml horns, and is a timid, gentle- 
l<N>kiug animal. 

(). TIk' < Jkmshuck is alnuit the same size fis the ko(Kl(K>. Its 
hair is rougli and brown, its face white with a black band 
arross it. It is noted for its graceful horns, often exceeding 
three feet in length. They are straight, with rings at the 
lower part which mark its age. They are exceedingly sharp 
at the jM)int, and it is instant death for either man or beast to 
Ih? tninsfixed by these terrible weapons. There are still a few 
in the north-east of the colony. All these and most of the 
other antelo])es are found in South Africa only, and are 
wonderfully adapted to the climate and conditions of the 
country. They can live a long time without water, so long as 
there is any moisture in the plants upon which they feed. 

7. The Safh.e Antelope is becoming rare even in the 
Transvaiil. The RuEUUfK is found all over the colony. Its 
horns are like the gemsbuck's, but shorter. The Bushbuck, 
though a small animal, often attacks and kills the dogs that 
hunt it. When hard pressed they have been known to swim 
even swollen rivers, and so escape the hunter. 

8. Along the coast region, and in the mountainous districts, 
are found the Steinbuck, (iRYhbuck, Duiker, and others, while, 
from the Sneeuwbergen noi-th wards, may still be found in 
large numbers the Blesbuck, Bontebuck, Rietbuck, and Harte- 
BEEST ; and among the rugged slopes of various mountain 
ranges the noted Klipspringer abounds. 

9. The Springbuck is a graceful animal of a pretty light- 
brown colour. Its horns are a foot in length, and curved like 
the sides of a Jew's-haqj. When hunted it has the strange 
habit of running against the wind. They are more numeroiis 
than any of the other antelo{)es, and being migratory, they 
often trek from one district to another. When the Kalihari 
is dry and burned up, they swarm across the Orange River in 
thousands. Not so long ago they were considered a pest as 
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destructive as the locust. Their iiux>{ids were much dreaded 
by fanners of the northern districts. Xothin*; could stop 
them, and they cropped the heritage and every green thing 
that came in their wav. (^reat tires of drv manure round the 

ft- ft. 

cultivated fields could not tuni jiside the countless thousands ; 
they reaped the com level with the ground. " Instjinces have 
been known of some of those prodigious droves passing through 
flocks of sheep, and nmnbers of the latter carried along with 
the living torrent, being lost to their owners, and becoming a 
prey to the wild beasts." 

An'-telope. a kiud of animal be- Wholesale in large niunbei*s or 

tween tne deer and the goat. quantities. 

Li'-cence, permission. Extincf -ion, utter destruction. 

Domes'-ticated, tamed. Hippopof-amus, a river horse. 

Jew's-harp, a small harp-shaped Sable, black, dark coloured. 

musical instrument. Prodig'-ious, enormous. 

Lo'-cu8t, a destructive winged in- Mi'-gjatory, wandering. 

sect. 



Chapter LI II. 

THE BABOON, ANT-EATER, SPRINrx-HARE AND 

PORCUPINE. 

Issuing from yonder dark and craggy gorge, 
Where lurks the stealthy leopard, and where sliouts 
With loudly-echoing voice the bold baboon, 
Kareiga winds its devious course along 
Between its willow ed banks. 

There the baboon with jabbering cry 
Doth mock the pilgrim. 

1. Baboons are called (luadrtDnanons or four-hdmhii animals. 
They live in troops on the mountiiius, but often descend in 
search of food, and plunder the farmers' fields aud gardens, 
destroying more than they eat. 

They take great care of their youug, and when attacked 
retreat with them on their backs. It is very dangerous t<j 
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attempt to carry off a young one. The infuriated mother will 
certainly attjvck even the strongest man. They have even been 
known to attack a tiger who has killed one of their number. 

Thcv arc very ingenious, and when tamed perform many 
tricks. Their intelligence also is well known. They have been 
in some instances traincKl to do light work in the field. One 
well-known animal was so well trained that he worked the 
|K>ints and the signals at a station on the Midland Railway. 
When caught in a common rat-trap by one hand, he presses 
down the spring with the other and so frees himself. A simple 
snare is often laid for him on the farms. He is very fond of 
melon seeds : a small hole is cut at one end of a melon, which is 
left in the field. Into this he can squeeze his open hand, but when 
it is shut and full of seeds he cannot get it out. Besides, he is 
unwilling to lose the melon, and so through his greediness he 
is often caught. Something similar often happens in the coast 
districts. He is a good fisher ; shell-fish are a special dainty, 
and a pletisant change from lizards, scorpions and beetles. So 
he often prowls successfully among the rocks, but not seldom 
it happens that his foot is caught by some large mollusc or 
sea-cat. He is held fast, and the rising tide dooms him to a 
watery grave. When wounded he groans like a human being. 
His teeth are exceedingly sharp and give a nasty, poisonous 
bite. A dog, unskilful in attacking him, may be killed at a 
single blow of his powerful hand, or held fast with both hands 
and bitten to death. Baboons have a strange horror of snakes, 
and tame ones on which the trick has been played of putting 
a harmless snake round their necks, have been seized with con- 
vulsions and have died of sheer fright. 

2. The Cape Ant-eater or Aardvaark is of the same 
species as the great ant-eater of South America, and a very 
strange animal it is'. Its body is two or three feet long, it has 
a long horny miizzle or snout, small eyes and ears, grinding 
teeth, and strong flat claws, with which it burrows easily into 
the ant-hills. But the most curious of all is its tongiie. This 
is covered with a sticky saliva, and can be thrust out, curled up 
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and quickly drawn back. The ants aYe its food. It devours 
myriads of them, and should rather be protected than haunted. 
When pursued the aardvaark runs in a strange, head-over- 
heels fashion. Once into his hole it is hardly possible to get 
him out. He throws the earth up so fast behind him that the 
dogs cannot get near him, and he stays imdergroimd for two or 
three days till all danger is past. He is noted for a short, thick, 
very strong tail, which is used as a weapon of defence. The 
story is told of a farmer who tied a strong riein to the tail of a 
large one which projected from a shallow hole. He got plenty 
of willing hands to help him to pull the animal out. Mean- 
while he was getting deeper into the ground, and when strong 
force was applied the riem, not the tail, gave way, and the clever 
vaark escaped. 

3. The Spring-hare of the Cape is the same kind of animal 
as the jerboa of North Africa, which swarms in the desert 
sands. Like the rabbit, hare and porcupine, it gnaws its food, 
and is therefore called a rodeiit. Its hind legs are very strong 
for burrowing in the ground, and are much longer than the 
front ones. It has a curious tail, long and powerful, like the 
beaver's. This appendage is used to help it in flight, and when 
piirsued it leaps along the celd at a rapid rate. Happily it is 
not found in great numbers, for it is very destructive to tlie 
cornfields. It eats the stalks while they are yet green, and 
leaves the ears untouched on the ground. Both it and the 
porcupine are hunted with lanterns by night. 

4. The Porcupine is also a burrowing rodent, solitary and 
nocturnal in its habits. Its body averages a foot in length, 
and is thickly covered with spines or (piills. The largest of 
these are as thick as a goose-cpiill, and from eight to twelve 
inches long. Being sharp as a needle they serve as defensive 
armour against all enemies. It has the remarkable power of 
moving them as it likes. They are usually flattened along the 
body, but when attacked it raises them, rattles them angrily, 
darts against its enemy and leaves a (pull or two in him. 
The rapidity of his movements gives rise to the erroneous belief 

14 
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that he can shoot his quills into his enemy, but such is not 
the case. The only tender part is its head, on which there 
grows a small tuft of hair. But it rolls itself up so completely 
that the head is quite hidden and safe. 

It feeds on the roots of plants and the bark of certain 
bushes, but prefers to burrow in a potato-plot or a pumpkin- 
bed, where it industriously nibbles at the potatoes and eats 
holes in the pumpkins. Thus it both wastes and destroys. 

The quills have pretty rings of black and white, and are 
much used for penholders and other purposes. 



Stealth'-y, unperceived. 
Infur'-iated, maddened. 
My'-riads, an immense number. 
Riem, thong. 
Pmnp'-kin, a plant of the gourd 

species, fruit largely used as a 

vegetable. 



Pll'-grim, wanderer. 

Convul'-sions, fit of violent and 

involuntary contraction of the 

muscles. 
Append'-age, something added. 



Chapter LIV. 

THE TIGER, JACKAL, WOLF, HYENA, LYNX. 

1. The Cape Leopard, locally called the Tiger, is found 
all over the African continent. It is an animal of the cat 
kind, spotted black and white, and closely resembling in 
appearance and habits the panther of India and the jaguar 
of -South America. When full grown, it measures eight feet 
from the snout to the tip of the tail. In many parts of the 
colony he is still much dreaded for his depredations among the 
flocks, and farmers erect strong traps to catch him. He usually 
frequents deep, wooded ravines, and inaccessible kloofs in the 
mountains, though he is still occasionally found near Cape 
Town and other places along the coast. Unless pressed by 
hunger, or driven to bay, he will rarely attack man, though 
very recently a farmer, who was shooting in the Drakensteins, 
had just fired at a buck when a tiger sprang towards him. His 
gun being empty, he was forced to defend himself with a knife, 
and only after a long, fierce struggle did he succeed in fatally 
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wounding his antagonist. Another old farmer of the same district 
is known to have killed no fewer than twenty-seven tigers in the 
course of his life. There are many people throughout the country 
who bear the scars of wounds received from tigers. 

2. These stealthy animals often climb into bushy trees, 
whence they may more easily drop upon their victims. Though 
they shun the flat country or karoo of the interior, they have 
been known to spring from some temporary lair at the foot of 
a hill, pounce upon a sheep or lamb, and carry it off so silently 
and swiftly as not to disturb the rest of the flock. They prey 
on sheep and goats, and even foals and calves, and are said to 
be specially fond of the flesh of yomig baboons. 

An annual grant of £1000 is given by Government for 
the destruction of wild animals, and hi the year ending March, 
1891, no fewer than sixty tigers were killed in diffbrent parts 
of the colony, but there were probably many others of which 
no reconl was kept. 

3. The Jackal, the Woi.f, and the Hyena are all considered 
to belong to the dog tribe. They closely resemble it in many 
respects. They are nearly of the same size, they have the 
same kind of hairy coat, the same sharp ears, narrow head, 
and pointed muzzle. They all hunt by night, and prove very 
destructive to the flocks. They give a peculiar howl or ncream 
when in search of prey. 

The jackal shrieks upon the rocks. 

The tiger-wolf is howling. 
The panther round the folded flocks 

With stifled narr is growling. 

liehind us on the desert brown. 
We saw the vulture sweeping down ; 
And heard, as the grim night was falling, 
The wolf to his gorged comrade calling. 

4. .Iackals can-y ott" lambs, and will not scruple to attack 
a full-grown sheep. When they have got some booty, they 
always scream for some companion to come and join them. 
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Perhaps, like many other thieves, they enjoy companionship 
in their trade. Certainly, like thieves, they are very suspicious, 
and always look round from side to side when running, to watch 
for an enemv from behind. They are still verv nimierous in 
many parts of the colony ; but, as they are being killed at the 
nite of 3000 a year, they will soon be exterminated. From 
their rich, soft, silvery fur excellent rugs and karosses are made. 
Several dogs must be taken to hunt him, for he is more than 
a match for any single dog. 

5. The Wolf of the (Vipe is not so fierce as that of Russia 
or the Alps. He does not attack man, but sheej>, goats, and 
ostriches often fall his prey. Of the Hyena there are different 
species. In the cc^lony there are two, known by the name of 
the wil(fe-hoH(l and the ti(jei'-wtj//\ the latter name being given 
because of its spots. They haunt the cattle-kraals and sheep- 
farms by night, and after a feast they shriek with a weird 
hysterical kind of laughter, very nuich like a human being's. 
Both the hyena and the wolf arc being rapidly killed out. 
The Lynx or Red-cat, and the Wild-cat belong to a different 
genus. They are both found in Kurope and America as well 
as Africa, and have the same characteristics. The former 
atUicks yomig iambs, and they both make havoc among poultry, 
birds and rabbits. Their furry skins are valuable. In the 
Somerset East division alone, 300 were killed last year ; and 
nearly 2000 throughout the whole colony. 

Leop'-ard, the lion-pard (panther). Depreda'-tions, inroads for the pur- 
Hyen'-a, untamable, bristly-maned pose of plundering. 

quadruped of the dog kind. Gr., Gorg'-ed, crammed to excess with 

hyaiua, a sow. food. 

Cbaracteris'-tics, distinguishing Boot'-y, plunder, spoil. 

marks. 



Chapter LV. 

AFKKrS SOUTHERN WILDS. 

Over the waters wide and deej), 

Where the stomi-waves roll, and the storm-winds sweep ; 
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Over the waters see them come ! 
Breasting the billows' curling foam, — 
Fathers for children seeking a home 
In Afric's Southern Wilds. 

Wilderness lands of brake and glen, 
The wolf 's and the panther's gloomy den ; — 
Wilderness plains where the springbuck bounds, 
And the lion's voice from the hill resounds 
And the vulture circles in airy rounds, 
Are Afric's Southern Wilds. 

" Hand to the laboiu* ! heart and hand ! 
Our sons shall inherit an altered land : 
Harvests shall wave o'er the virgin soil, 
(/Ottages stand, and gardens smile, 
And the songs of our children the hours beguile 
'Mid Afric's Southern Wilds. 

" Make we the pride of the forest yield ; 
Wrest from the wilderness field on field ; 
And to brighten our hope, and lighten our care, 
And to gain the aid of our Father there. 
Raise we to heaven the voice of prayer 
From Afric's Southern Wilds." 

The locust clouds have darkened heaven ; 
The " rusted " fields to the flame are given ; 
The war-cry is echoing wild and loud ; 
For the war of the savage, fierce and proud. 
Has burst like the storm from the thunder-cloud 
On Afric's Southern Wilds. 

*' Never despair, though the harvests fail ; 
Though the hosts of a savage foe assail ; 
Never despair ; we shall conquer yet. 
And the toils of our earlier years forget, 
in hope's bright glory our sun shall set 
'Midst Afric's Southern Wilds." 
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Our t4>il-w<>ni fathers are sinking to rest ; 
But their children inherit their hope's l)eque8t, 
Valleys are smiling in harvest pride ; 
There are fleecv flocks on the mountain side, 
Cities are rising to stud the plains, 
The life-blood of commerce is coursing the veins 
< )f a ne\v-lK)ni empire, that grows and reigns 
Over Afric's Southern Wilds. 



Bill'-0W8, waves swelled by a storm. 

Ich'-oing, being repeated. 

Assail, to attack. 

Fleec'-y, woolly. ' will. 

Re'-Bonnds, echoes. 



RetJ. H. H, Dwjnuyrf'. 

Rnst'-ed, subjected to the disease 

in wheat. 
Be-quest', gift, something left by 



Chapter LVI. 

lah(;e birds. 

1. The most recent catalogue of South African birds includes 
over 700 species, some of which, however, are not confined 
t) the colony, but are spread over the greater part of tha 
continent. The ostrich stands first of all, and is now well 
known, both in its wild and domesticated state. Of birds of 
prey, the A rend or Bearded Vulture and several varieties of 
Eagles are still found, though but rarely, in the mountainous 
regions of the colony. 

2. The Aasvogel, or carrion bird, is the most remarkable 
and the best known. It belongs to the vulture species, and is 
easily recognised by the great spread of its wings, its ugly, bald 
head, and its bare neck. Though disliked for their repulsive 
looks and coarse habits, these birds are useful in clearing off 
carrion and saving the atmosphere from pollution. It preys 
mostly on dead or dying animals. Its eyrie is among the highest 
rocks, but it constantly floats about at great heights beyond 
the range of human vision. Its keen sight, like the eagle's, 
enables it to see far off" some dying ox left by the wayside, 
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some womided bird or buck likely to afford a feast. Then down it 
swoops with amazing rapidity and soon gorges itself to repletion. 

And the vulture, in circles, wheels high overhead, 
(ireedy to scent and to gorge on the dead. 

The Lammervanger is another of the same species. It is a 
black and grey bird with hooked beak and strong talons. To 
the flocks this lamh-snatdier is very destructive, and is greatly 
disliked by the farmers. It is difficult to get within shooting 
range of it, yet during the year 1891 about 300 were de- 
stroyed, including two other birds of prey — the Herghaan 
and Kraanvogel. 

3. The Secretary-bird is well known as a snake-killer. 
For this purpose it is well fitted by nature. It has long, thin 
legs,- which are very powerful, and are covered with a very thick, 
tough skin. Its claws are sharp, and it has a strong spur or 
talon in the shoulder of its long wings. On first attacking a 
snake the bird swoops down upon it, grasps the body with its 
claws, and strikes the head with this projecting spur. This 
stuns the reptile. If the snake is too large to be easily stamped 
to death, the bird seizes it by the neck, flies up with it a 
considerable height, drops it, darts after it, striking a blow or 
two in the descent. A snake is hard to kill, but if any life 
remains in it after this treatment a further succession of blows 
is administered, the head is torn off, and the victor sits down 
to a well-earned feast. 

This remarkable bird has a curious crest of feathers which 
it can raise or lower at pleasure. They are like quill-pens of 
the olden days stuck behind the ear of some official secretary, 
hence the nickname, which is used only in South Africa. 

The bird is about three feet in height and is a well-known 
object in the veld. It is by no means shy, but stalks about 
with great dignity, either alone or with a single companion. 
Its nest is usually found in large thorn bushes, and it keeps to 
the same nest for years. 

It is often tamed and made use of as protector of the 
poultry-yard, but it gets the character of being quarrelsome and 
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not alto^otlier honest. If his ciiornioiis appetite is not satisfied 
witli ortlinarv ftMKl, chickens are apt to disappear ; and in the 
vehl^ too, he is blamed for poaching on partridges and young 
hares, yet, even with these thieving propensities, he deserves 
well of the countrv, and his life shonld be held sacred. 

4. Hawk.s and Falcons are common everywhere. There 
are many varieties. Some are brown, others dark grey. They 
are strong of wing, keen of scent and sight, and prey on chickens, 
mice and small birds. 

5. The Taauw is not, jis its name seems to indicate, the 
peacock of rich plumage, bnt belongs to the bustard genus of 
birds, which is extensively found in Australia and in most 
other parts of the Eastern Hemisphere. It is of a brownish 
colour, and when full grown is twice the size of the korhaan. 
Specimens, indeed, have been found weighing thirty-five pounds, 
and standing from four to five feet in height. Both these 
birds prefer the flat, open coimtry to the mountains. Of the 
Korhaan there are two species in the colony — one black with 
large white spots, which, being (piick in its movements and 
swift of wing, is difficult to shoot. The other is brownish, like 
the vdd in which it lives, and therefore very difficult to dis- 
cover. When approached it sometimes lies down, hoping to . 
escape observation. At other times it runs stealthily away at 
a ra])id pice. When startled it utters a peculiar cry like that 
of the wild-cat. The flesh of the korhaan is a great delicacy. 

6. Pheasants (Francolins) and Partridges are protected at 
certain seasons. They are plentiful in most districts, and are 
found in coveys in cornfields, among the grass and bush, about 
vleys and on the slopes of mountains. They are attached to 
their nests and their young, and are frequently tamed. 

7. The Quail is of a dark grey colour, not unlike the 
partridge and pheasant, but is a much smaller bird. It is 
migratory, like the swallow. Its nest is often found in the 
harvest field. One nest seems to f)e used in common by several 
f)irds, for as many as thirty eggs have been found together. 
Whence the quails come or whither they go is difficult to decide. 
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They are never seen in flight in this country, and it is supposed 
that they travel by easy stages during the night. Instances are 
known of large numbers being seen in the morning in places where 
not one was to be found the night before. They leave as mys- 
teriously and suddenly as they come, and are most numerous near 
the coast when there is a period of drought up country. Some 
think that both they and the korhaan come from the Kalihari. 

8. Guinea-fowls have been largely domesticated, but are 
found in a wild state in the upper Karoo districts and in the 
Free State. They are, like geese, very noisy birds, and often 
serve the purpose of watch-dogs in giving an alarm of ap- 
proaching danger. They give a curious clucking sound like 
" bank-roet, bank-roet," hence the superstition that it is not a 
financial success to keep them. 

Wild-duck and Wild geese are plentiful along the coast 
region, and also in the numerous vleys of the country. They 
are not easily tamed. The eggs of the wild-duck have been 
hatched in the poultry-yard, but the birds have flown away as 
soon as they were able and had opportunity. 

CaV-alogue, a list put dowD. Qaax'-relsome, easily provoked. 

Nick'-name, a name given in sport- Poach'-ing, stealing game, 

ive familiarity. I Propens'-ities, inclinations. 

Ap'-petite, natural desire, hunger. Par'-tridges, a genus of birds pre- 

Pheas'-ants, a genus of birds. Phasis, served for game. 

a river in Asia Minor, whence the Guin'-ea-fowl, dark grey bird, origin- 
bird was first brought to Europe. ally from Guinea. 

Swoops, sweeps down upon, as a 
bird on its prey. 



Chapter LVII. 

SMALL BIRDS. 

1. The small birds of South Africa are not noted as fine 
songsters. But they have graceful figures and brilliant 
]jluniao;e, and their calls are — 

Short and sharp and ringing in their tones. 
Responsive to each other from afar, 
While telling of a life of light and joy. 
2. The Golden Cuckoo, found principally in wooded districts 
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.siu'h as Knysna and the ea.steni i)rovince, is the most beautiful 
of our binls. Its phnnage is a rich dark blue, shaded oft' with 
a golden lustre. It whistles its own name very distinctly. 
Though beautiful, it is lazy ; t(K) lazy to build its own nest. It 
usi's the nests of other birds, and some maintain that it does not 
even hatch or feed its young, but leaves them like orphans to the 
motherly care of a tiny grey bird called the hntter-vor/eltje, 

3. The Look IE is another forest bird. It has a beautiful 
light green crest, fringed with white. It is allied to the parrot, 
and it calls to its mate in the wo(xls with a harsh guttural scream. 

The red- winged loories flit along, 
And from the shadowy depths below. 
Their deep-toned notes in cadence flow. 

1. Another well-known binl gets its name from its shrill, 
clear call — the Hok-ijok-ma-keerie. It has rich green and 
golden phuiiage. The male bird takes up the first part of the 
song ; its mate suj)plies the cheery chorus, keerie, and so com- 
pletes the name. 

o. The Fiscal is well named the Butcher Bird or lakstuan, 
it has grey and white plumage, a large head, and a strong 
beak. It is both voracious and savage. It kills lizards and 
small snakes, young pigeons, chickens, and all kinds of insects, 
(-age birds often fall its victim, and small birds in general find 
him a cruel tyrant. He can imitate them so cleverly that they 
are drawn into danger. He is known to stun these little 
creatures with one blow of his beak, then, in pure cruelty, fix 
them upon spikes of thorn and leisurely proceed to devour 
them. Quite a collection of biUoufj^ in the shape of dried 
carcases of birds and insects, may often be found in his well- 
stocked larder. The other birds sometimes combine to attack, 
and either kill him, or drive him away from the locality. 

6. Of Finches there are many different kinds. The Kafir- 
fink is the finest. It has beautiful jet black and yellow 
plumage. Yet it is very destructive to fruit and grain. The 
Red-finch is also a beautiful bird ; some think its brilliant 
crimson feathers finer than the other's. It is mostly found 
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round about vleys and pools. The YEiiLOW-FiNCH builds its 
hanging nest over dams and pools. This nest is firmly fastened 
to the long branches of trees. 

7. The ScHAAPWACHTBR, or shepherd bird, has great jx)wers of 
mimicry. It can imitate most other birds, and whistles exactly as 
the shepherd does when driving his sheep. It is a solitary bird, 
sitting on mounds, and building its nest in a hole in the ground, 
to which there are always two entrances. Like many other birds 
of the open veld, it feeds on worms, scorpions, and insects. 

8. The Kapok, or snow bird, is the tiniest of all our birds. 
It constructs a very pretty hanging nest, cleverly made of wool, 
or a species of wild cotton, which it packs thick and close like 
white felt. The smallest possible doorway is left for entrance, and 
it can be locked from the inside, or completely shut against all 
snake intruders. Many of the nests have double compartments. 

9. The Sugar Bird is also very small and graceful. It has a 
long bill with which it sucks out the juice from the sugar bushes, 
aloes, and other flowering plants. Its feathers are mostly of a 
rich purple coloiir ; a smaller species has a bright red breast. 

The bright-plumed sugar birds among the trees 
Flutter like living blossoms. 

10. The Honey Bird acts as a guide to the bee-hives which 
are found among the rocks and bushes, in deserted ant-heaps, 
and in the hollow tnmks of old trees. 

11. The Lark and the Swallow are migratory birds, 
and have the same peculiar habits as those of European 
countries. They are certainly of the same species ; some, 
indeed, think they are the same birds. The former rises 
straight up in the air, and trills its song in the morning and the 
evening ; while the latter is the same weather prophet wher- 
ever it is found. The house-swallow is a good mason, and 
builds its house of clay, very strong and skilfully plastered, 
and cosily lined inside with wool and feathers. It has the 
strange, if not cruel, habit of payimj rent, as people in the 
country describe it. This consists in throwing one of its yoimg 
brood out of the nest. It is useless to place it back, for again 
and again it is ejected by the stem parent. 
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12. The RooiBECK, or red-beak, is a well-kiiowu and favourite 
bird, with a bright red ))ill and a red spot on its breast. It 
keeps in small flocks, and this friendship extends to sharing 
the sanig nest, for tis many as twenty tiny blue eggs have been 
found together. Of Spreeuws there are several kinds, the red- 
winged variety being edible. They build nests in holes in the 
siind, and in the roofs of thatched houses. The Glass-byb, a 
pretty yellow bird with bright eyes, and the Mouse Bird, noted 
for its long tail and its crest, are both a pest in tlie orchard. 
There are numerous other small birds peculiar to the Cape, 
but, of them all, none is a more general favourite than the 
Waotail or qiiick-daartje. It is considered a sin to kill this 
hannless little creature, so tame and gentle. It destroys no 
com or fruit, but lives on insects, flies, and worms. In flying 
it dives up and down ; and it does not hop like other birds, but 
runs along at a great rate, wagging its tail all the time. 

R68iM)n'-8iye, replying, answering. , Mim'-icry, the act or practice of 
Gut'-tnral, formed in the throat. imitating. 

Sol'-ltary, living alone. Plas'-terel, covered, bedaubed. 
Ca'-dence. the fall of the voice. 



(.HAPTER LVIII. 

SNAKES. 

1. Snakes are numerous in South Africa. There are as 
many as forty different species, and cpiite as many varieties of 
lizanls. Yet few of them are really poisonous. They may bite 
and cause pain or irritation for a time, but with ordinary care 
the bite is not fatal. The chief exceptions are the Cobras and 
Adders. The former include the Uinohals, and Yellow Cobra 
or (iHel-slann ; but, indeed, they are of all shades from a light 
straw colour up to black. They are all poisonous, and cases 
are well known of children being bitten and death following 
almost immediately. Though not so swift as the terrible 
Mamba of Natal, which in rough or bushy ground can outrun a 
horse, the yellow cobra can pursue at a great rate, and if it is 
thoroughly enraged you cannot escape from it by running. A 
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gentleman who has a very extensive acquaintance with Sonth 
African snakes once tried the experiment in vain, and had to 
retreat slowly backwards, defending himself with a stick as 
he went. The Ringhals, so named from the dark ring round 
its neck, is very venomous. When excited it rears itself rp, 
" rises on its coil at the startled traveller's side," expands its 
hood, hisses angrily, and spits forth showers of saliva. Another, 
called the Garter Snake, from the beautiful red, yellow, and 
black bands round its body, is very conmion. It is often 
turned up in ploughing, and its bite is poisonous. 

2. The Berg Adder, Horned Adder, and Puff Adder are 
all well known and dangerous. The first is beautifully marked ; 
it is found among rocks. The horned adder is not usually more 
than a foot long, though in Namaqualand it is double that 
length. It has a curious, small, scaly horn over the eyes, and 
its bite is very deadly. Cobras will rarely bite except in self- 
defence ; it is wise therefore to let them alone. It is different 
with adders, especially the puff' adder. He likes to lie with 
his body buried in the sand, and only a small part of his head 
exposed. You are apt to treiui on him luiawares, and, though 
sluggish, he will then attack you. It is generally believed that 
he only springs backwards, but careful observation has shown 
that he can spring in any direction if he is hungry and has a 
chance of getting some food. Rats are a favourite article of 
diet. His mode of treatment has been carefully watched. 
For, cunning iis the rat is, it does not suspect any danger 
from the snake, which is either hidden or lying idly like a piece 
of rotten wood. It plays about cpiite freely. Quick as a flash 
the puff adder strikes it. The animal runs limping away. 
The reptile is in no hurry, but follows at his leisure and waits 
till his victim is dead. He then feels it all over with his 
tongue, which serves him in the place of fingers, and quietly 
proceeds to swallow it. Sui)erior snakes kill their own food ; 
they despise dciul meat, and do not, as a rule, swallow anything 
alive except perhai)s frogs. 

3. The Puff Adder is easily known by its short, thick 
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ImkIv, its thick) puffy neck, and broad head. It is two or three 
feet in length. The cobra is five or six feet, but the largest of 
all South African snakes is the Natal Python, which varies 
from sixteen t<^) twenty-five feet in length. It is a rock snake, 
and like the boa-constrictor coils itself round its prey, crushes 
it to death, then swallows it in large masses. The bones of the 
mouth and throat can expand to enable it to do this. But 
sometimes it attempts t(X) large a piece of tough flesh, and dies of 
suffocation, for the teeth of most serpents slant inwards like the 
barbs of steel fishing-hooks, and will not allow them to disgorge. 

4. The Night Adder is a small grey snake, with white and 
greenish sjK>ts, and a black head which it can flatten out. It 
is not poisonous ; but names vary in different parts of the colony, 
and even the colour of the same snake varies in different localities. 

Serpents do not >itln(j as is often thought, but strike with 
their potHon fni(jf<^ which are just like their teeth, but much 
larger. They are situated in the upper part of the mouth, and 
are as shaq) as a needle. They contain the fine tubes through 
which the poisonous matter is discharged into the wound. 
These tubes lead to a bag or gland in the back of the head 
filled with poison. The following illustration shows the shape 
of the fangs and position of the tube : — 
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Poison fangs, showing 
internal hollows, a, super- 
ficial view ; B, longitudinal 
section ; c, tooth of hydro- 
phis, with open poison 
groove. 

5. The danger of a 
snake bite depends 
mainly on three things : 
the condition of the 
snake, the health of the 
person bitten, and the 
position of the bite. If 
the snake is not vigorous, 
or has just recently 
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emptied its poison bag by another ])ite, if the victim is in 
good health, and if the wound is in any accessible part of 
the body, such as the finger or hand, the conditions are t^ll 
favourable, and proper treatment may render the bite harm- 
less. But if the discharge of poison is a copious one, and if 
the bite is deep into the face or upper part of the body, there 
is very little hope, especially if a vein has been pierced. Death 
follows in a few hours, or, it may be, in a few minutes. Happily 
this does not, as in India, occur often. Few have the great 
strength of nerve or the presence of mind to take the terrible 
step of cutting deep and cutthuj out the whole of the part round 
the wound. Prompt action is the only chance of saving life in 
extreme cases. It is best at any time, and those who are 
exposed to danger from snakes should always be ready to take 
such action, and know what to do. With a bite in the tip of 
the finger, for example, a string, a strip of cloth, or ligature of 
any kind should at once be tied round the finger above the 
wound, another round the wrist, and both twisted to their 
utmost tension. However painful, this is necessary to check 
circulation, and prevent the poison from mixing with the blood. 
The wound must then be deeply cut into, so as to bleed freely. 
If the skin of the mouth is free of scratches, the wound may be 
sucked without risk. Strong luiuid ammonia is then poured 
into the wound, and also taken internally when diluted. 

It is a most beneficent property of alcohol that it coiuiter- 
acts the effects of snake poison, and it should be taken freely 
and frequently to keep up the vitality of the patient. 

6. Snakes are not pleasant things to meet, yet many of 
them are perfectly harmless. It is remarkable that all true 
fresh-water snakes are non-poisonous, while sea snakes are very 
venomous. But, as all land snakes can take to the water, they 
are ai)t to be mistaken for river snakes. The large common 
BijiCK Snake is harmless, so is the Schaapstickek. It is found 
in the veld^ is beautifully marked, and though it bites the sheep 
its bite is not deadly. Of Boomslangs, or tree snakes, there are 
several kinds. They climb trees in search of birds and their 
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eggs, un<l have an uiipleaHHiit habit of dropping down, to the 
alann of those who may be sitting below. The scales or 
mntrali*, by means of which they climb, are stronger than those 
of others ; but in spite of the elasticity of their bones and 
muscles and the |K)wer of their venfrnls, snakes cannot climb or 
crawl, they can only wriggle, on a perfectly smooth surface such 
as glass or marble. 

Liz'ards, genus of four-footed, scaly Mam'-ba, Kafir, imambat one of the 
reptiles with legs like arms. t most dangerous of snakes. 

Hood, loose, elastic skin at the back i Rep'-tiles, animals moving or era wl- 
of the snake's head. ing on the belly or with very 

Pyth'-on, named from dragon killed short legs. 

by Apollo. I Boa-constrict'-or, the largest species 

Dis-gorge', to vomit, give up. j of snakes. 

Lig'-ature, a bandage. j Access'-ible, which can be got at. 

Ammon'-ia, volatile alkali. i Suf-fo-ca'-tion, the act of choking. 

Boom'-slangSy tree snakes. 



Chapter LIX. 

EDIBLE FISHES. 

1. There are few fresh- water fishes in the rivers of the 
colony, but their scarcity is compensated for by the great 
number and variety found in the sea. All round the coast 
sea fishing is vigorously prosecuted wherever there is a con- 
venient landing-place and a {Kjpulation large enough to create 
a continuous demand. The Agulhas Bank, which surrounds 
the southern part of the African Continent, affords the best 
fishing area, as it constitutes the feeding ground of the fish. 
The depth of water on the bank averages about seventy 
fathoms, and upon this plateau the most luxuriant submarine 
vegetation abounds, due, in a great measure, to the warm 
current which flows over it. 

2. Among the best known edible fishes of the colony are 
the following : — 

Snoek, a long, thin, voracious fish, which is caught in large 
luimbers in Table and False Bays, and salted for exportation. 

Geblbek, a large fish, measuring about three feet in length. 
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It is common along the coast, and is extensively used both 
fresh and salted. The flesh is Arm and palatable. This fish 
is called the salmon of South Africa. 

Silver Fish, which is caught nearly all the year round, 
fonns wlien dried and cured an article of export. 

Haudku, a fish resembling the herring of northern seas. It 
is ctiught in seine nets. The harder enters river mouths and 
is sometimes kept in ponds, where its growth is remarkable. 

Stockfish, a species of hake, which hasonly become well known 
recently. It is a large fish, with soft delicate flesh, resembling 
haddock. It is salted and exported in large quantities. 

KoMAN, one of the most delicious of the Cape fishes. It is 
caught in large numbers either with hook or drag net in False 
Bay, near the lloman rock, from which it derives its name. 

HoiTENToT Fish, a small fish, about twelve inches in length. 
It is caught with hook at all seasons in Table and False 
Bays and on the west coast. Its quality is excellent, and it 
is considered among the best of our fishes. 

Jacob Evertsen, so called from a Dutch captain, with a red 
face and projecting eyes. It is a highly prized fish as an article 
of food, and is found in Table Bay and along the south and 
east coasts. 

Kabeljouw, a large fish, two to three feet long. This 
forms one of the staple fishes for salting, like cod. It is largely 
exported to the Mauritius and other markets. 

Seventy-four is considered one of the very finest of 
colonial fishes. It is rarely foimd in Table Bay, but is 
usually caught on the east of the Cape. 

Springer, a species of mullet found in the bays and rivers 
of the colony. It is a good table fish. Numbers are salted 
or smoked for exportation. 

Klipfish. This is a very delicious fish. Its flesh is fat and 
firm when cooked freshly caught. 

3. Besides these there are many other varieties. Dr. 
Pappe enumerates forty-four varieties of edible fishes. Large 
numbers of fish of excellent quality are caught along the coast. 
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Some are sold on the beach, but at some places large curing 
establishments have been erected, and the cured fish are ex- 
ported or sent far inland. Both fishing and curing give 
employment to numbers of people. At present it is estimated 
that more than 300 boats are engaged in fishing, and that their 
crews number at least 2000 men. The quantity of fish caught 
and cured in a year amounts to about 2000 tons, besides two 
and a half millions in number which are disposed of for home 
consumption. The total value of the catch is estimated by 
the best authorities to be worth about £100,000 annually. 

Author'-itieSy persons who may be 

relied on. 
Fros'ecut-edy followed up. 
Vorac'-ious, greedy. 
Project'-ing, jutting forward. 
Delic'-ious, affording great pleasure. 
Consump'-tion, use. 



Com-pen'-satod, given equal value 

for. 
8nl)-inarine', in or under the sea. 
Had'-dodiL.a fish of the cod family. 
Mnll'-et, nighly esteemed fish for 

the table. 
Ed'-ible, fit to be eaten. 
Cnr'-liig, preserving. 



Chapter LX. 

FLORA. 

1. For more than three centuries the Cape has been famous 
for the richness and the rarity of its plants. Some of the early 
voyagers must have taken many specimens to Europe ; for there 
is a description of several Cape plants in a book published at 
Amsterdam in 1644, eight years before the landing of Van 
Riebeek. Ever since the settlement of Europeans, botanists 
and plant collectors have found this country a noted field for 
research. Thunberg, the famous Swedish botanist, visited 
the coimtry in 1772. Burchell followed in 1810. They each 
travelled into the interior, explored the country, examined, 
collected, and classified the plants, and published important 
books on the subject. Many other enthusiastic workers in the 
fields of science have followed them. 

2. It was formerly both customary and fashionable to fill 
the hot-houses and conservatories throughout Europe with rare 
plants and flowers from all parts of the world. Amongst these 
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the Cape enjoyed a high reputation, and its plants are to be 
found everywhere. In comparison with other parts of the 
world, the Cape Colony and neighbouring territories take a 
high place among the very richest of botanical regions. There 
are no fewer than 446 ijenera, out of the total of 1209, which are 
native to the country, and are found nowhere else ; and there 
are nearly 9000 species of flowering plants. This extraordinary 
richness cannot be fully explained. It is no doubt partly due 
to the great varieties of soil and situation, and to the influence 
of a sub-tropical climate with much sunlight and little shadow. 
The meeting and partial union of two different floras has 
also tended to the multiplication of forms in flowers and 
plants. 

3. The two most abundant orders of plants in South Africa 
are the Comiyositce or daisy-like family, and the Letjuminosce 
or pea family. Some of the other orders have an unusual 
wealth of variety, forming many different species, such as the 
heaths, sugar-bushes, sorrels and aloes. While these are pretty 
generally distributed, we must keep in mind that the districts 
of summer and of winter rains form separate botanical regions. 
The Great Karoo and the Interior Plateau are also distinct 
regions, although some botanists think that they form botanic- 
ally a part of the Kalihari. The south-western coast district 
is also a distinct botanical region, and differs considerably from 
the south-eastern coast belt, though there are many plants 
common to both. 

4. The south-west, which for the greater part has supplied 
Europe with the garden and hot-house plants referred to, is 
famous for its heaths and everlastings ; its lilies, orchids, irises, 
and gladioli ; the buchu plant, the rhenoster and sugar-bushes, 
and the noted silver tree ; besides bulbous plants of many kinds, 
including the rich crimson-streaked disa, the pride of Table 
Hountaill. In this region the flowering season of plants begins 
about the end of May. Even imported trees which shed their 
leaves at that time put forth new shoots after the first rains of 
May or June. This shows that the true winter for plants — 
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the period of vegetable rest— is the dry season ; and as soon as 
rain comes, plant life is roused to renewed activity. 

5. The south-eastern coast region does not possess many of 
these plants, but has a rich flora of a very different character, 
owing to the warm and moist climate of summer. So great is 
this difference of temperature and mildness of climate that 
many tropical plants abound, and native plants flourish. The 
gladioli of this region are very fine. The whole appearance of 
the coimtry is greener and more luxuriant than in the west. 
Forest trees of large size abound ; also acacias, milk-bushes 
(euphorbias), and aloes, one species of which, the Mexican tree- 
aloe, attains the height of thirty or forty feet. Its straight, 
stiff" stem, with the regular branching arms, makes it a striking 
object in the landscape. 

6. The Karoo flora extends from the two regions already 
mentioned northwards to, and at some points across, the Orange 
River, where it is met by another region of plants. The acacia 
is almost the only tree foimd in this district ; the main vegeta- 
tion consists of plants with succulent or juicy leaves, and others 
with tuberous roots. From the Karoo-bush, brack-bosch, 
ghanna, fei-bosch (vyg-bosch), and others, the principal food of 
sheep, goats, and ostriches is derived. 

7. It has been remarked that, except under cultivation in 
gardens and well-tended lands, comparatively few foreign plants 
have been introduced or spread widely. It would seem as if 
the native plants were able not only to hold their own ground 
but even to resist or kill out the others. 

8. A few, however, have been successful in gaining a footing, 
amongst which are the castor-oil plant, the Mexican poppy, one 
species of prickly pear, and that bane of the sheep farmer, the 
burr-weed, so difficult to eradicate. The wild tobacco, too, is 
another foreign plant which flourishes in the Karoo, and 
against which the farmer wages war, for it is hurtful if not 
poisonous to ostriches. But it strikes its roots deep in the 
groimd, and is not easily destroyed. It would seem to be quite 
clear that foreign plants are of very recent introduction, and 
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that the greater number of them have been introduced since 
the arrival of Europeans in the country. 

Bof-aniflt, persons skilled in the 
science which treats of plants. 

OonBery-atories, places in which 
exotic plants are kept. 

Euplior'-lila, a genus of exogenous 
plants, i.e.j plants which grow by 
adding fresh layers on the out- 
side. 

Tato'er-ous, with knotted roots. 

Spe'-des, sub-division of genus. 



Enthusias'-tiCy zealous. 

Cton'-era, groups with characteristics 

in common. 
Lnxnr'-lant, over abundant. 
Sac'-cnlent, full of moisture. 
Erad'-icate, root out. 
Burr'-weedy plant with a prickly 

seed-case which adheres to 

animals. 



Chapter LXI. 

THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE, 1887. 

The following poem by Professor H. M. Foot, South African 

College, formed part of an address to the students and friends 

of the South African College on the occasion of the Jubilee of 

Her Majesty. 

VICTORIA. 

Queen of the Mother of Nations, hail ! 

Queen of the Ocean, Queen of the Isles, 
White are thy waves in the moonbeam pale. 

Golden thy lands in the sunlight's smiles. 
We all have one Home, wherever our birth. 

We all have one heart, whatever we be ; 
Love, from thy sons at the ends of the earth, 

Love, from thy daughters far over the sea, 

Victoria ! 

Sweet maiden Queen with the tremulous tear. 

Beautiful bride with the smile serene, 
Happy Queen mother, so near us and dear 

For hopes that we shared, for joys that have been ; 
Lone widow 'd heart ; may the Father above 

Answer the cry of thy children around. 
Lighten the griefs that have perfected love. 

Hallow the graces with which thou art crowned, 

Victoria ! 



THE queen's jubilee, 1887. 

Queen of Old England — that Mightiest Name, 

Queen of our England, the Home of the free, 
We, her Young Englands, heirs of her fame, 

Join in the song of thy Jubilee : 
All that our fathers gloriously wrought. 

All that our children strive to attain. 
Conquests of labour, triumphs of thought, 

Stablish thy kingdom and honour thy reign, 

Victoria ! 

Rich are the fruits of the earth we bring. 

Fair are the flowers we strew at thy feet ; 
Richer our love than the promise of Spring, 

Fairer our blossoms of loyalty sweet ; 
Glad our libations of oil and wine. 

Fragrant our spices from groves of green. 
Brilliant our gems from the gloom of the mine — 

Yet call us **thy jewels," Mother and Queen, 

Victoria ! 

Long hast thou ruled us, long be thy reign. 

Wide thy dominion, wide may it grow, 
Still may thy ships be the pride of the Main, 

Ne'er may thy sons turn their back to the foe : 
But Peace is the watchword we hail as thine own. 

Freedom thy flag to the heavens unfurled. 
Justice and Truth the firm base of thy throne. 

Love thy strong girdle encircling the world, 

Victoria ! 

Soul of our Empire, bind us in one, 

Sun of our System, shine on us all ; 
Is aught to be suffered, aught to be done ? 

In weal or in woe we are prompt at thy call ; 
We all have one Home, whatever our birth. 

We all have one Queen, wherever we be ; 
Love, from thy sons at the ends of the earth, 

Love, from thy daughters far over the sea, 

Victoria ! 
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CAPE COLONY. 

Area. 221,000 square miles, with native territories 230,000 square 
miles. 

Boundaries. North-east — the Colony of Natal ; north -Basuto- 
land, the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, Bechuanaland, and Great 
Namaqualand ; west and south — the Atlantic Ocean and the Great 
Southern Ocean ; east — the Indian Ocean. 

Capes. Cape Voltas, Cape St. Martin, Paternoster Point, Mouille 
Point, Green Point, Cape of Grood Hope, Cape Hangklip, Danger Point, 
Quoin Point, Cape Agulhas, Cape St. Blaize, Cape St.. Francis, Cape 
Receife, Cape Padrone, Cape Morgan. 

Openings. Port Nolloth, Hondeklip Bay, Donkin's Bay, Lambert's 
Bay, St. Helena Bay, Saldanha Bay, Table Bay, Hout Bay, False Bay, 
with Simon's Bay, Kalk Bay and Gordon's Bay, Fish Hoek, Walker's 
Bay, Struis Bay, St. Sebastian Bay, Mossel Bay, Knysna Harbour, 
Plettenberg Bay, St. Francis Bay, Algoa Bay, Kowie Harbour, Waterloo 
Bay, East London Harbour, St. John's River Mouth. 

Surface. Consists of southern part of the Great South African 
Plateau and three terraces fringed by mountain ranges leading down 
from it to the coast. 

Mountains. The Great Interior Plateau Range, including the 
Kamiesberg, the Bokkeveld Mts., the Roggeveld Mts., the Nieuwveld 
Mts., the Sneeuwbergen (Compassberg, 7800 ft.), with two spurs, Zuur- 
berg and Stormberg, on to the Drakensbergen (Cathkin Peak, 10,360 
ft.) and Tandjesberg and Zwagershoek Mts., Great Winterberg(7800ft.), 
the Katbergs, the Eland Mts., Gaika's Kop and the Amatolas. The 
Karoo Range, including the Cedarbergen, Cold Bokkevelds, the Olifants 
River Mts., the Great Winterhoek (6840 ft.). Hex River Mts., Witte- 
bergen, the Little and Great Zwarteberg with two spurs, on the north 
the Elandsberg, the Little Winterhoek and the Zuurbergen ; and on the 
south, Groote River Mts., Baviaanskloof, Great Winterhoek (Cockscomb, 
6000 ft.). The Maritime Range. The Drakenstein, with several spurs 
— Simonsberg, Jonkershoek, Stellenbosch Mts. (Sneeuwkop, 5066 ft.), 
Hottentots Holland Mts., Frenchhoek Mts., Zonder End Mts., Lange- 
bergen, Outeniqua Mts., Zitzikamma or Langekloof Mts. The Cape 
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Peninsula, \ntli Table Mountain (3682 ft.), Biebeeks Kasteel (3109 ft.), 
the Paarl Mt. and Babylon's Tower are isolated peaks. 

BiYEBS. The Orange River with its tributaries, the Braak River, 
Komet Spruit, the Caledon River; the Vaal River (with the Hart 
River and the Modder River) ; the Hygab or Malopo, the Oub or Great 
Fish River, the Kraai, Ongars, the Braak, the Hartebeest, with the 
Zak River. On the west, the Olifants River, Great Berg River, Salt 
River. On the south-east, the Breede River, tributaries — the Zonder 
End River and the Hex River; the Gouritz, tributaries — Olifants, 
Gamka, Dwyka, the BufEels and Touws Rivers. On the east, the 
Gramtoos River, Zwartkops, Sunday River, the Bushman's River, Kowie, 
the Great Fish River, tributaries — Tarka, Baviaans, Little Fish River, 
Koonap ; the Kat River, Keiskamma River, the Buffalo, Great Kei, 
tiibutaries —the Indwe and the Tsomo River, the Bashee, Umtata, St. 
John's River, the Umtamvuna River, Umzimkulu (with its tributaries 
the Tsitsa with the Tina), Umzimvubu and Umzimhlava. 

Chief Towns. Cape Town, the capital; Port Elizabeth, East 
London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, GraafE-Reinet, King Williamstown, 
Stellenbosch, Paarl, Wellington, Worcester, Beaufort West, Cradock, 
Uitenhage, Oudtshoorn, Somerset East, Burghersdorp, Aliwal North, 
Swellendam, Georgetown, Malmesbury, Simonstown. 

Industries. Sheep and cattle rearing ; agriculture and viticulture ; 
ostrich farming ; waggon making ; tanning of leather ; manufacture of 
boots and shoes ; diamond and coal mining. 

Climate. Warm, dry and healthy. 

Population. Europeans, 376,987 ; natives and mixed races, 
1,260,237 ; total, 1,527,224. 

NATAL. 

Area. 21,160 square miles. 

Boundaries. North and west by the Drakensbergen ; south-west 
by the Umzimkulu and Umtamvuna Rivers ; south-east by the Indian 
Ocean ; north-east by the Tugela River. 

Harbour. Durban. 

Rivers. Umtamvuna, Umzimkulu, Umkomanzi, Umgeni and 
Tugela. 

Chief Towns. Maritzburg, the capital ; and Durban, the seaport. 

Climate. Sub-tropical, healthy. 

Population. Europeans, 44,000 ; Zulus, 450,000; Coolies, 26,000 ; 
total, 520,000. 

BASUTOLAND. 
Area. 10,000 square miles. 
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Boundaries. On the north and west — the Orange Free State; 
east— Natal ; south — East Griqualand. 
Population. Basutos, 219,000. 

ORANGE FREE STATE. 

Area. 50,000 square miles. 

Boundaries. North — the Vaal River; west — Griqualand West; 
south — the Orange River ; east — Basutoland and Natal. 

Surface. Consists of vast grass-covered plains. 

Rivers. Tributaries of the Vaal River — Wilge River, Rhenoster 
River, Valsch River, Vet River, Modder and Riet. The Caledon enters 
the Orange River. 

Chief Town. Bloemfontein. 

Industries. Sheep farming, cattle rearing, diamond mining. 

Population. Europeans, 74,000; natives, 129,600; total, 207,500. 

TRANSVAAL. 

Area. 125,000 square miles. 

Boundaries. North — the Limpopo River ; west— Bechuanaland ; 
south - the Vaal River and Natal ; east — Natal, Zululand, Swaziland 
and Podiuguese territory. 

Mountains. Makwasi Berg, Witwatersrand, Magalies Berg, Zout- 
pansberg, Sutherland Hills, Murchison Range, Drakensberg, De Kaap 
and Lebombo Mts. 

Rivers. The rivers flowing to the south are tributaries of the 
Vaal. They are the Klip River, the Mooi River, the Schoon Spruit, 
and the Harts River. Those flowing to the north are tributaries of the 
Limpopo. They are the Marico River, Pienaars River, Matlabas River, 
Pongola, Palala, Nylstroom, Hout and Olifants Rivers. The Crocodile 
and the Komati. 

Chief Towns. Pretoria, the capital ; Johannesburg, the most 
important town on the goldfields. 

Industries. Gold, coal and silver mining ; farming. 

Population. Europeans, 150,000 ; natives, 700,000 ; total, 850,000. 

BECHUANALAND occupies the territory between Griqualand West 
and the 22nd parallel of south latitude, and from the Transvaal west- 
ward to 20o east longitude. 

Area. 170,000 square miles. 

The Protectorate is under native chiefs. Kany6, Peelans, Malo- 
polele and Palapy^ are the chief settlements. 

The Kalihari is the western portion of the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate. It is about twice the size of Cape Colony. Great Kamaqua- 
land, Damaraland and Ovamboland are in the German Protectorate, 
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which includes all the coast between the Orange River and the Kunene, 
except Walfish Bay, and eastward to the 20^' of west longitude. 

ZULULAND, Dorth-east of Natal ; area, 10,000 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 200,000. Under British rule. 

SWAZILAND, a native State south-east of the Transvaal. The 
country is rich in minerals, and the inhabitants are under the protec- 
tion of the Transvaal and Britain. 

GAZALAND lies south of the Zamtbesi ; has a coast-line Avith good 
harbours. 

ZAMBESIA is a proclaimed British territory, at present managed 
and governed by the British South African Company. The country is 
very rich in gold, and has been for years the hunting-grounds for big 
game. The koodoo, eland and gnu are still found here. 
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GLOSSARY OP WORDS IN COMMON USE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 



Achter, 


Dutch, 


behind. 


Berg, 


}) 


a mountain. 


Bokkeveld, 


»» 


a country with good pasture for goats. 


Bosch, 


»» 


bush, thicket, forest. 


Burg, 


»» 


a town. 


Dal, 


»» 


a vale or dale. 


Dorp, 


»» 


a village. 


Drift, 


»» 


a ford. 


Droogeveld 


» »» 


a dry country. 


Duin, 


n 


sandhills covered with bushes, dunes. 


Fontein, 


»» 


a fountain or spring. . 


Gat, 


»» 


a hole, a deep pool in a river. 


Grfiisveld, 


}} 


a grassy country. 


Hangklip, 


»» 


a hanging rock. 


Heuvel, 


»» 


a height. 


Hoek, 


»» 


a corner, a narrow glen. 


Hoogeveld, 


»> 


high-lying country. 


Hoogte, 


>> 


a height. 


Kaap, 


»> 


a cape. 


Kamina, 


Hottentot, 


water, a river. 


Karoo, 


»i 


hard, dry country. 


Klein, 


Dutch, 


small, little. 


Klip, 


}) 


rock, stone. 


Kalk, 


»» 


lime, chalk. 


Kloof, 


»> 


a cleft, mountain pass with river bed. 


Kop, 


»i 


a head, isolated hill. 


Kopjes, 


»> 


small hills. 


Kraal, 


Portuguese 


, an enclosure. 


Krantz, 


Dutch, 


a crown, top of rocky precipice. 


Mond, 




mouth, a river's mouth. 


Omtrek, 




wide extent of country. 


Pan, 




a hollow in which water collects. 


Plaats, 




a place. 


Poort, 




a gate, an opening in a mountain ran| 
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Rand, 


Dutch, 


Roggeveld, 




Robben, 




RuggeDS, 




Spitzkop, 




Spruit, 




Tafelberg, 




Tradouw, 


Hottentot, 


Uitkyk, 


Dutch, 


Um, 


Kafir, 


Vley, 


Dutch, 


Veld, 




Veldschoen 


» »» 


Vlakte, 




Winterveld, 


1 )) 


Witte, 




Zandveld, 




Zuurveld, 




Zuurberg, 




Zwarte, 





the edge, border. 

a country suited to the raising of rye. 
a seal. 

a country covered with ridges, 
a sharp, pointed hill, 
a tributary to a larger stream, 
a table mountain, a flat- topped mountain, 
women, 
outlook, 
river, water. 

a valley, a hollow in which water collects, 
field, an extent of country, 
a shoe of coarse leather, 
flat country, a plain. 

a region where flocks are pastured in winter, 
white, snow-clad, 
country covered with sandy soil, 
country covered with sour grass or bush, 
mountain covered with sour grass or bush, 
black, often applied to mountains from their 
appearance. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Give the boundaries, size and shape of Cape Colony. 

2. What is the general character of the coast-line of South Africa ? 
Mention the chief ports and natural harbours. 

3. Trace the watershed of the Cape Colony and name the chief 
rivers on both sides. Are any of these rivers navigable, and. if so, to 
what extent is use made of them for the transport of goods ? 

4. Give a short description of the chief botanical regions of Cape 
Colony. 

6. Describe the outline or contour of South Africa. Name the 
chief mountain ranges and indicate the principal heights. 

6. Describe fully the various railways south of the Zambesi. 

7. Locate and give a description of the Great Karoo. 

8. Where are the chief Government forests situated ? and name a 
few of the more valuable trees. 

.9. Trace the course of the Agulhas Bank. Mention its chief use, 
and quote its probable origin. 

10. The difference in temperature of the water of False and Table 
Bays is sometimes 1(>>. Account for this. 

11. Briefly enimierate the prevailing winds of South Africa, and 
give the times and quantities of the ordinary rainfall at Pella, Beaufort 
West, Worcester and Wynberg. 

12. Name the chief industries of the country, and arrange them in 
the order of their importance. 

13. Helate the growth of the postal and telegraph systems. 

14. Mention and locate six of the principal mountain passes. 

15. Give a short account of the Orange River Valley. 

16. Mention the chief towns of the Transvaal. 

17. What are the staple products exported from Basutoland ? 

18. Give a short account of the history of Natal, and mention its 
present railway systems. 

19. What are vleys ? Name six of them, and state their chief uses. 

20. Draw a map of the colony, marking the chief rivers and the 
principal mountain ranges. 
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21. Mention some traces of former volcanic action in South Africa, 
and name our principal medicinal springs. 

22. Give an account of Van Wyk's Vley. What is the drainage 
area of that reservoir ? What is the yearly rainfall over it ? 

23. Name the principal grazing areas, gold-mining districts, and 
wine-growing regions of South Africa. 

24. Who were the original inhabitants of Africa south of the equator, 
and where may specimens of that race still be seen ? 

26. What is the yearly value of the exports and imports of Cape 
Colony ? Name the principal of each. 

26. Give the names of the principal native tribes of Africa south of 
the Zambesi, and indicate the districts which they inhabit. 

27. Compare the commercial advantages of England and South 
Africa with respect to coast-line and navigable rivers. 

28. Describe the railway system of Cape Colony, and name the 
principal villages along the several lines. 

29. The eastern districts of the colony get summer rains ; the 
western districts get winter rains ; some parts of the south coast get 
rains in summer and winter ; some parts in the interior of the colony 
between the east and west get very little rain. Explain why these things 
are so. 

30. Draw a map of the colony from the Orange River mouth to the 
Great Kei, and name on the map the divisions bordering on the sea. 

31. Give the boundaries of the Transvaal and Natal. Give a brief 
account of the Orange River, and name its tributaries. 

32. Account for the commercial importance of East London, 
Knysna, Cape Town, and Port NoUoth. 
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